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FOREWORD 


r 'E Jh/ It is p&inf m/ a-'^j ^ /Ais B-ori m 

Pkiiss& di^frs /tVM aii a/Ji^rs, Our Aas &^sr /Ae /rwMV 

a lu nSj Ja-'jifmvr pGSjihkr an ^xp/a/utf/GU g/ ^ 

tk /ifi W tk ff/m ahu/ ak^ so i^nri has n!/ru^ Ivifn uri/Ufi. An 
fxaiui/mtfGU g/ tk numerous AoGk.r deifo^efi to /A/i ur/is/ maks i/ rJear tiut 
/ky a/i Aa/ ai/A some aspesfi of Aii /ernperamentf some parfifu/ar part 
of Ail ou/puf^ cnf or sevrra/ piuses of b/s career- But it Is tAe entire FiCassOt 
jfxtyjfarj of Ah creative actwityf that if presenUti tn tAis po/umgj Aj meani 
of a text ukse iuaeitty we hope nili be apparent t& a//^ anJ a /arge number 
of i/instratioai that c&utii mt Aut't been more rarefuily je/erteel. 

FranA Efgar Aas ufiiiertaken tAe task if desetibing and tnterpreting tAe 
artisFs works/and Robert Alaidanl that of writing a biogmpf^'^ both 
working fide by side and ming the same rbronoiogica/ meth&df wAtcA if the 
only GNe fapnbk Gf rJeariy repealing tAr extremely eompieX natun of such 
a fertile and mai^-sided artist- In order to give tAis study the scope it drserves 
Am^e made a point of rrprodunng all tAf works ana^sed or mentioned in the 
text, besides the large number of six-colour or biafk-and-aAite illustrations 
wAicA accompany the text as cJostly as peKSiihlej a^ have added an il/nstrnted 
catalogue of the artist's primdpal pictures^ set out in cAronohgka! order^ The 
reader will also fndt at the end of tAe bookj> a tAeck-iist of paintingSjf 
drauingfj sculptures and ceramics ^ Picaiio to be found in the ifarhtis 
museums in FifropCj wA/ch is now compiled for thejirst time. 
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I-LTIKCE 19 JO. IX T ^ i 7 j'. 


Pijifh Pifdijo fi!a/ hrn at 

PIT thf i^fk t?f 
OiUiftr iBSi, // is somtfimti satd, 
ifji/ wJ/hsti/ htj 

Maria PkassQ, aw dfKtitidfJ 
m oM iXhijatcan famify ^ids^Kilhi. 

Hkfiiihrp Rjh^ h mw 

ktJiJU'rt tn bt d/ iVtfK- Ca^tiiim artd 
nai BajfMi dfscffit. Wivn the mf/fj 
na/kfd a fiM^ years that Pkasis's 
jjurnamf ^as *ssi Ita/ia/t rw£ ab$vt if, 
ajid that there h ko dmbk ,s Im 
Spanishj t/jt rf/mour spread JhaS hij 
ajseesf&rs m hij em/hr*s side uvre 
prbapj of Isa/iaft &rigirr^ Co/&kr ja w 
pFeit Jc fhfs /e^ad^ affd is herame a// 
She e^are as^reptah/ej 3'Let$ if Ji w/ojW 
that iti she rrituteeath seaSiay there was 
djairlj wt/I-hvfw*i pJnifr itt Cema^ 
<a//td Ahsteo Pteasso. Bttf k ii ai 
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Hf // /o reiT^eff^ber shat /he' ss was used 
iu 0/d Caiti/iaa wrifm^i; thus there 
is m tjeed So jetppose thaS nm oj s/}e 
ar/isPs atKestari migraSrd fa ISa/y^ or 
/haS hiJ fiar^e was prhaps /modified 
Jmtff Picazo sa that ferm uhish is 
mv a hau/iMd u&rd. 

As she time of Pahh'i hirth the 
Jdm'/j was /iriffg at j6 (tu^u //), 
P/a^a de fa Afersed, w /he third 
Jfoor . Di?tt JqjS Was SfisehiFig pifftifig 
and drawing at the Sehfti?/ sf Arts 
and C^rajts in i\!a/tigaj whkh lerted 
She prmdHSt, He had manag'd So 
fiSah/ish hitetst/f in a m^odfst w'oy aj 
a pmter of /ioarr-piesei and sti//- 
H/es with ^/ne and u-iMfiMf and was 
HQi whhous paSrans. 

Pigeons were his fmarite lubjets. 
Phase pige&ns were to p/^ an unusual 


It has been claimed that art is an expression of society. This has 
sometimes been the case, hut Picasso’s art is that of a particular 
man. The one cannot be understood without the other. Whether in 
painting, engraving, sculpture, or ceramics, the manifold and ever- 
changing work of Picasso is In his own image. A powerfui man, of 
exceptional temperament, energy and viiiUty; passionate but self- 
contained, ardent yet not very sensual, restless and ycr attached to 
the good things of life, a man who stifles his own doubts by means 
of an incredible freniy of creation; sincere w'hen he least appears to 
be, and unreliable when outwardly at his most sincere; mocking, 
insolent and proud in public, yet unaffected, warm-hearted and 
jovial in private life; sceptical and suspicious, full of that masculine 
uneasiness which is commonly found in souls of superior mettle and 
whom it stimulates to action instead of throw'ing them into despair; 
a prodigious creator yet at heart a fierce negator. Picasso has sent 
his blasphemies echoing down our century and filled it with his 
sarcasms and challenges; and yet the same rebel can be a good 
husband, a passionate lover, a tender and entrancing parent; hut ail 
this, it is to be admitted, he does with neither faith nor constancy, 
but w'ith a kind of cruel gentleness and an extravagant dissipation 
of himself. 

The many photographs of Picasso portray him either in the 


parf PflZi/tf'j' lijt, nr fht £>0^ 

rf/usfil /a ^ /(F jrW/ m/nj be iiere 
tiJhs'eei Ip fake o/se of fjJjber^i 
birds iiifi> the rinijrsom. In Itis o'^ 
Pab/o ab/t /a tiSi/i bis lime 
^ draa ifij^ darifr^ Iff sum. From 
the of seven ht never wilhsmi 
n penvU m hU hvindf and n ai already 
Sis parenlP ^sdmrnIipn. His 
sister La/Jm and his ^rl^toftsinj used 
ta liflight m fhiillengfitg him to draw 
the most mllkeij thin^s^ imb as a 
dpg, a eofk or a Jofriej^ with the 


sfipnlalioff that he mast hfgin at suth 
aitd JMsb n points I hus ette noa/d 
want him to begin uilh ibe ear, 
another with the paw. It was not 
Wftbos/I a eertaift satis/ariifm that 
Pkajjo responded to all these de- 
mandj_t for he saw /itlle point in 
obtjing the traditfonal rales when his 
own skill enabled him to snaUh swre^s 
oat of ih^cnltjfr 

IS 91 —7'jJif Malaga proinnee ,\fiiSeAm 
&f whifb Jose Kar^ Blasfo was the 
ssrator now had to ehse down. Pablo*i 
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struggling obscimt)' of his early career or else at the height of his 
fame. They show a thick-set body, a broad forehead, a sardonic 
mouth, a thick nose, restless eyes, and remarkably strong and nimble 
hands. Those hands were specially designed for kneading, shaping 
and modelling, busy and impatient hands bom for giving outline. 
Volume and density to every'thing they touch, and for drawing living 
forms out of inert matter, transforming the original clay into a host 
of plastic creations; they are plebeian but delicate hands, active and 
free, capable of thinking and wishing and feeling for themselves, 
when the heart is cold and the brai n is weary; hands that can unleash 
a devil s anger oi a vampire's craving only a few seconds after they 
have untied a child's hair-ribbon or stroked some lost dog- When 
the eyes see nothing but surface appearances, those liands have 
enough flair in their touch to lay hold on the world and tear apart 
the veil of time, and probe the secrets of the earth and the myths of 
primitive man. irftists such as Monet, who are all retina, have failed 
to do more than reproduce the outward aspects of nature. Matisse 
saw nothing but its surfaces and saturated them with colour, while 
Fernand L^ger knew how to bring out its dominant lines and 
structures- But Picasso has explored both the contours and inward¬ 
ness of things with his own hands, measured their weights and 
voJumes, defined them in space, in a scries of experiments beyond 


/d/jfer jt-oj io a Pifai 

dfff/jiGrt irj ordir tu pro^'idi fer hii 
He decided /p boxjf Jr&m 

AJa/iiga to a'hrt ht 

ff itaeHng appof/rtmoffi at fJjjg 
Da Guardfl hstifute, b W/ had 
twndarj status^ The rem?va/ UoJk 
p/atf fVf f?tjd-Septf/)Tb^r and tpjfb 
Jar as afi j^rtdaJusIfJN 
dtd not nifsb f&e damp tb'nrate 

him in the Atlantie part, Pahk 
B-'dj hgiujfing from Ids father ■ j adidre 
and s^JungJeaerMhfy, The haj waj 
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JO enthitjjasiit that in i S94 Don Joie 
ftp painting a//a^ther and 
so/emn/y prettnfed all Hj ta/ouri and 
hrmhes to hit ton. He sensed that the 
woiiid sueeeed i^^here he had Jai/ed. 
^nd indeed the Jttnng Pienssa had 
a/renify pUAed up a JU^ient^ e&m- 
petent teehni^ue to paint juth fani'oses 
as the Xwo Old Men Bate- 

footed Girl. 

July 189J —The who/e family uent 
to Malaga for the holidays, after 
mhkb at the end of September th^ 
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the scope of meie optics. His fingcis have felt ^ the hollows and 
contours of the worlds and even if he came close to reducing it to 
chaos he has held the universe in the palm of his hand, just as he 
has held man, if only as a hollow skull. 

He was already drawing and painting at thirteen, and had reached 
his artistic matLidty by the age of twe^tJ^ His early works need not 
detain us, though they are as breath-taking as some concetto played 
by an intant prodigy in short trousers. He showed a disconcerting 
command of the pencil by 1900, when Berthe Weill bought three of 
his sketches of corridas during his first visit to Paris^ He returned to 
Pans the nest year, when he exhibited at Vollard^s three pictures 
which show the unmistakable infiuence of Lautrec, echoing the 
tormented emotional tension and the deft touch of the Montmartre 
painter. He was again in Pads in 1903, bringing with him from 
Barcelona some canvases whose Parisian flavour wa$ surprising for 
3 Spaniard, though it might be argued that his ^Jardin de Pads’ 



settkd in Barcfkm^ whiri Dox Josi 
bad n<m' hicn appoiniid arf-teaebtr at 
th^ Bamiona Froolnct Art Sebooi, 
n^hicb was knewn as ^La Lon]a\ In 
Barffhna tbtj Imd first of ali in thf 
Caik Crisftna, then in tbt Ca//f 
Uattder^ and ftia//y at Na. j Ca/k 
de id ,Mercffd^ Aitb&/f^b tbe eJi/nate 
was less severe than at Carwjsa^ 
Pab/o*j fatber bad tbe seniatian 
af being in txi/e, Par bine Barfe/ma 
ttiar a termns^^ the end af a dreas^t 
ibe fading ^ a/i ids ambitions. He na 
latter ftfen attended the perfornsancej 
at the hiil-ring ta js^hkh be used to 
taking bii sm, and be waj 
a/w^s depressed in spite 0/ all th 
excfiCMent and gaiety af Barcelona^ 


TTCE PATMTZR DPI3SO. 
BARCtHiNA, 1897, CJIARLOJVL. 

■nm 4RriiT"5 tniA. 

abult I B96. CNaRjCUAL. 
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POirllfc FTm £L^ E 31 :atbii cats' {tuF. FULU cats). HARCJ^I.ON a 
Forygpuund, Pkasso. Ixfc lo rijlhi: Pt'rr Rumcu, Rijcanol, Fonibuna, Anyci Pn dc SuLo^ Sabart^s. 


/fl "Nfifltfr 
tt&r hal/ji ftaf frimds; /u/i 
at sJ//* the ^&uJd lit 

e^eptft-^ But m the 

B^ir^/ona ^ iprrfr^h^rd from 
v'hkh he roM/d sft o^t to f&fs^utr fh 
uvr/d He a/rta^ ft/t hrj^jtJf raheJ 
to juhti^e htig^^^far k uhtjs 
hi wds hardly ht ^'ai ^dmtttd 

/fl the Lorifa havkg famp/etsd 

iz 


k a skgk ihy thf /ask set far fh 
fH/raffi-t exaiT^tnatkff^ for uhkh a 
sn>frth fiarmi% ol/aB'ed. AhiAiftg 
up /dx m/ftd ia meaura^ hi saa to the 
Dom Jos^ J{^a^ afterguards 
hind u studio m the Calk de /a Plata. 
This was Phojso*! Jint studio if hii 
ou^, [/ was then that fhEjauu;^ artist 
painted Sdence and Charity^ a 
sanvas for Tt'hkh his father worksd 

















dandng-girls, and women leaning against bars, show a tendency to 
analyse poverty and vice which he could have inherited from Ribera 
and Goya. In the work^ most directly inspired by ToijJouse-Lautrcc 
wc arc less conscious of the haughty pathos ^ the scomfuJ elegance 
or hitter, sparkling irony of his master, than of Picasso's own 
resigned melancholy, an incurable sadness, an unchangeable $en$e 
of solitude. Picasso had painted portraits, landscapes and flower- 
pieces in his childhood, but now be stopped tn ing to paint man^s 
outward emdronment and took man himself as his theme. By mar 
he meant Picasso himself, his own impulses and problems, his own 
inner conflicts* his own loves and hates. Wlien he was twenty he saw 


Tb/s i/'orJk por/n^s w 0 skJk- 
bej bf/ng bj 0 dsfffir a 

De/t Josi wshtsJ efft 

pos/ng for /bt doffisr, lifs th 
foregr^u/ui bts/de tbe bedj, fajkiffg bis 
paSle/ft's Tb/s fam'as h jj 

awardsii art d/ fix 

Madrid Fine Ar/i Exbibhio/i sn 
1&97. 

Oaober 1S97— Pafaihtt 
tb^rt mmt betft mi/cb d/jciifs/m 
its tb^ family abar/t Pijbh*sf/it//re^f&r 
di ibi: brgisnwg of blf UflffA 
Sa/rad&r^s a^^ife tbe 

idjf aur s&fsJ- /ff foniifii/e h/s sfadies in 
Aladr/d^ RffeaSing /bff same aca¬ 
demic pirformatici :^>bkb had inahkd 
him ia mkr She Lo nja, hf bad himseij 
acespSed at short mtkt bj the Rqyoi 
Afode/F^ 0/ San Fernando. B/d 
Picasso n aj mi hng in being dis^sted 
n-'/tb the o^etai teaebing and stopped 
attending his classes. When be feti HI 
at she end 0/ the winter be decided so 
reiarn to Barcf/ofta, uh/ch bt did in 



TlCM APTSST^'J FATHT-Pl. E A1ll~fiSflS. 

cosT^:. 
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life in a gloomy and disconsolate light. But thanks to a kind of 
hereditary fatalism he accepted k as it was, with all its shortcomings 
and evib. It was only later that he was gripped by the urge to cry 
our in protest. Whereas most artists begin their careers in anger or 
revoIt^—^witness Rouault or Ensor—but end in wisdom and serenity, 
Picasso gradually passed from acceptance to refusal As he grew 
older he gave vent to his individualism in works of anger^ revenge 
and loud denunciation.^ With years and increased experience he 
became only more unbridled and explosive in his protests. By the 
dme he w^as world-famous and praised right and left, deluged wurh 
wealth and honours* and when he was in a position to gather in the 

Jmi 1898^ /rflw 
Hor/a A Sa^ Jmff (M&rtu dt JE^na) 
/sgf/Arr n i/h hh /tftnd at 

D'jfejjtf hi>mt h n'oi rest and 

build up his ibreatmed hfalth. W^hsk 
he was there he shared the rsugh, 
simple lift €f tie ptasafftSf and fir 
hint this period war /ff a lease an 
uppreatkeship ejastea^e. 

qffera'tirdjt speaJb'ng af those eight 
months speat is the eountrj, he said, 
**I learnt everjthing I jbiaw In 
Pa/iarei^j vil/a^/* 

In April 1899* his return to 
Barreiona^ Pkaiso went to five and 
work at the home 0/ one of hii friends 
at / Cal/e de loi Essudilleros Blaneoj, 
The Catalan citjgave him the emiroa- 
ment his exuberant jouth required. 
Less tonjervafive than Madridj Bar^ 
eehna was then the rentre 0/ what 
amounted to an artiitk rrnaiijanse, 
Tht j&fmg were rettived with open 
arms and aer^ new idea Wiis jure of an 
immediate nsponse, Whether in fht 
magazine Joventut or the rndew 



AND CA^AGtllA^, 1 ^ 00 , 1NDL.\.V TN'K. 









Pel j ploma (Fir and Ftntifr) if 
ti'os fahn Jbr ^aftfid iiaf all fh 
t'orhaj fnmntr qf Enrapfarr li^caghf 
am fo bf av/^mid, Nh^^dte and 
Sffxjptnbojxr^ Gfrmtanif r^^bchg^ 
and IP'a^er^ am ^ip^n /&t Jamf 
aftfniian m AUr/tr/inckj Rjfsk/nj 
VfrJ^rrn and In painf/ng, 

Bdcklin and fjbi Eng/i/B pri-R^p^ei^ 
i/ej stm in b^/ faroftr li iih tbe 
Ftitncb IntfprejsMnisJjf nmJ af a'bosf 
»arkj Bad been bfmghf bofA /rant 
Paris By Rjixndn Casaj^ SJknafajMan- 
aBk draugpfiman. AJjjw/ Uiri/h was 
in tbt prasrii 0/ redimi^gring nredieva/ 
Cafaian art and tin painting ef E/ 
uAi/ff Mf fantOMS 'Modern- 
Styk' arrbifertj Gaudi^ a'aJ dtsi^ng 
the Grnr/I ParA. P/tassi^ ustd t& gp 
£a the "Four Catj^^ u^Irirh i-anrbinBd 
a bar wiib a cafi-sonsBrtf and a^hUh 
at fBat tim a^os iSt faifanritB rnffting- 
p/ase of tbfy^mg infE//rffua/s of tbt 
a£j. Tin *Faffr Cats* nm none 
a/btr tban the faanders af th eitab- 
AsBnnnt^ iin mUafion a/ f£te "Chat 
Noir* in Paris, tbest s^ere Pere 
Rafndn Casoj^ Santia^ 
KasiHoi and Migntl U£tiI/o. Here 
Pjsajju nrade /ritnds mfB Ange! and 
Alaten Fernandei^ de Sot&i fbe pot/ 
Jaifne Sabart/jf /bt palnSfrs Carhs 
Caja^n^aSj SeBaitian Janjer^ P^oneJI^ 
OpisjOj Canaist /Be ur/ter Kamdn 
Rrt'tn^os^ ihe isuiptor Jn/h Gofn![a/e^ 
and nia^ oibers^ drau'ing ibeir pot- 
traifs from life as and B^hen Be 
Biipptned to meet tbe/n. Ail fkse 
portraits were esebiBited in tbe jnraii 


PIClAiSO^ SBLF-PORTTLATT, MADMU. I901. 

CO^iTt. Fub^i&bcd m Artt J^pen. 
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fruits of his Labours, his jeers ajid ^cts of open contempt and defiance 
only becanne more frequent. His uneasy di^sattsfaction has shown 
no signs of lessening In his old age, and he wdl continue semng the 
gods of discord and horror till the end of his days. 

The Sr/TOWf/p BnII-rlf^g and the wi/h a D&g (1900—1) 

were no more than works of apprenticeship- His of 

: 1901 is more original and intknatei showing the young man staring 

fiiredlys but with thought and resignation m his eyes, at the panorama 
of life. The sulky Har/eq/iin leaning on a table in a cafe, and Tk 
which shows the wan figure of a woman standing in her bathtub 


tkatnat fk *F&ifr Cn// 
in 1900J and mt (ai ij &/(en liaivd) 
iff IS97. Thf ane-gnan skiff sfira^Ud 
fit/Ie afimfiGn, nke k aw Jmi 
d/tofkr Andaksias 0xMhj/Ing in 
tk fa/i in fk Cailt k AlGntrshn, 
and ski hard^ fkfigk 

Xr'orth minfhning ^ tk pmdits* 

1900— FrGf?f Jtinuarj fG S^pfimkr^ 
Pkasso skred a if^dk BV/i ks friend 
Casa^nfuf in tk Ca/A BJera de San 
Juan, PkasjG kd nm^ tkaun Gjf any 
fra^e of nrademk infiuenee and was 
(ffginnifsg tG gm fret rein to ks mn 
inipiraiicfn. Tkngh k was pknihg, 
and ofUn n'arbd in paitil, bh fimnr- 
it< mefkd ttw sti/i draH'ing;^ but 
wkfkr k used Conti o^ajon, ink, 
fbarcoaJ or coloured ^baiiSf eveiytbing 
bad t^ua! interest for hinf, wk/kr 
strett-srenes, rabaretSf brotk/s or bu//- 
Jigks* Tk Bareehna rmew jQvtniut 
was tk ^st Jourmi to pubiiib two of 
ks drawings (ti July and 16 
1900). At tbi tnd of OciGkr in the 


same year^ Fkasso went to Paris with 
CasagefnaJu There k fGund his JAend, 


THE EilURACE. B-^RCeejONA, l^Ol. 

CIIARCCIAL, ji'* 

[>LTNC PARI$, 
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in the artistes poverty-stricken studio in the Boulevard de Oichy; the 
P^r^raiJ ^ Jame S^harfis which reminds us of Hs-mlet; the 
in whichj ’with a weary gesture;, a mother is protectifig her chiJd 
who is already half-a’^'arc of the trials in store for him—these 
pictures, all of which were painted or drawn in 1901, clearly show 
the narrow range within which Picasso was then exploring his own 
sensibility. In 1904 he painted the m fh Bari they sit there, 

fascinated by the glass of wine that promises them only a queasy 
consolation and a short-lived respite. To the same period belongs 
the Nfaig^ from which even the faintest desire to please 

has been eliminated. He also painted a water-colour which 

was dairiingly precocious in its technique. But the Montmartre of 
the dance-halls, cabarets and impromptu singers, the Montmartre 
of Renoir, Lautrcc and Botiini made on the whole only a super¬ 
ficial impression on the young Spaniard, It was rather as a wonhy 

tBi paitt/ft Ntfflf/4 S'ai differ/ fa 

/fdjw f&r BarfgUfta arrd icf 
^jj ifitdJi? af 4^ rat Gatridk^ He 
maJt the of bis fdw- 

patriot Ptrt u'ho mirvdMeid 

biiN fa Berfbe W'eilA fbt picisire- 
dealer /# fife rije Vkfar-AjMijf^ She 
hugbi the /irsf eaftvaJti he mr said 
w Farii^ whieh am 4 hrei hal/ ring 
jetatJf £h‘ia^ him 100 /rams for the 
hf, Tbotfgh Piihh fa the l^mre 

dW the AiMsh da Lssxefwhaar^ he 
paid m less afeeafian li^'baf he saiy 
ia the sireefi^ a^d also sef himjef the 
task 0/ eapfffT/fig the atmosphere of 
ibe Aloa/irr de la Galefitf o-hieh 
testflfed ia fhi mast impartaat avrk 
he pradueed during ihaf st^. But as 
bad afend him f fo fra/tfi 
a mouth /or his ^'Ork^ PieaJsa decided 
ia refum ia Spam that Christmas^ 

THE MJJU WITH I Ht DQf^lLET. KtFUS, 
CHAmN, 
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Afier Barniiifrta and Aja/jAga^ wJhere 
iff rtxaaifttif for akmt a /ortmgif^ h 
Ifffi CMiii^maj and Sffff^ffd is Afadrid 
iit md-Jastiarj. 

1^0 1 — Is Al^idj PkM& ifffamt 
friffsdly wifi fit Cata/ojt writer 
Frafi^iiffs de Asjis So/er^ and ^^tier 
/A^ wjipr/flffife fie fof^dirrg of a n- 
Arte Joven. Tie fir^/ 
ss^iffr n^oj rmify for sak eiw fit 3 ut 


a/ Marri, at // rentim^s. Sofer woj 
^iftr^py editor, urkiJe PifojJo took 
riargff 0/ tie art In tit ht &/ 
Contents iwci names us Una/7rim&, 
Pio Baroja, Jar/nfa Verdagt^er and 
Ramon Rftftnt&s rid^bedfiou/derj wifi 
ffati ofkffr. Only two or three namiers 
of tit revitw managed to appear. Tit 
seeand nnmier, Issuffd on i^th Apriij 
fontalmd portraits of tie two fotmd^j 
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descendant of Valdes Leal that he expressed the mortification of 
the flesh in this nude—a rcvulsiafi ftom seosuallEV, rather than the 
intoxicating loveliness of the fetmnine body* 

In the following year at Barcelona he came under the speU of 
El Greco. Now his line thinned out^ his figures became elongated, 
the poses became more spontaneous, as can be seen in Ths Oid 
whose emaciated features^ tapering Inio a short pointed 
beard, show a remarkable likeness to the portrait of Don 

The same characteristics are to be noticed in Ufi, a work 
in which a disillusioned symbolism brings the pleasures and suffer¬ 
ings of love face to face, much as in El Greco^s Saersd and 
Lote which, hD’wevcr, has a religious fervemr and aspirarion that axe 
entirely foreign to Picasso*s icmpeiament. Picasso was obviously 
trying to reassert his own manner in Th The hmtal 

realism, the filling out of the volumes, the massive construction of 
the clasped couple and the dominant ochre of the colouring all go 
to show that this work has nothing in common with the Mannerism 
of his Blue Period. If he had prei±ied-up the form or warmed the 
colour, or if he had given the slightest touch of sensuousness to 
the execution^ and if the two embracing figures had shared the 
slightest human desire instead of each remaining locked in the 
predestined solitude of the eternal couple^ this picture would have 


of the drav'n ^ PUasia. 

Tbfs dotfblff portrait 
by iht oj a bosi /bty 

int/rfdtd 

fa/Jid Madrid j\rt Notes [Madrid: 
Nocas del Arte). This never ram fa 
ar^fbJng as Ptrasjo bad a/reoi^ /efi 
/be rapi/a/. 

1/ is frrfemfing ta m/ire /hi/ ^bis 
draain^ stai signed Ruiz Picasso, 
Sbortfy a/itriifards Pkassa stepped 
tfsing buf bis mofber^s nam 

for siting bis This mgif' seejTt 


lurprls/sg si'b/n we rem/sber fbaS 
Dan Jaie' Rjw'^ »-flj bis first Uarber. 
Bftf as Sabar/is bas poift/ed 
*^Tbe dropping af btsfotber^jjamamt 
was naf 0 /bis ah w rboi/ef bs£f dspendid 
ofs a partkaiar circtimjfanfe/^ Nat 
aniy were tbe arksPs Ca^a/an friends 
k /be babk of eaf/kg bin! by bis 
m/ber's namej ba/'[bisfoiber^s nam, 
was very com^on^ wbereas the 
name Pkasso was sa junuiuiit that k 
seemd ideaiij suited far a rean wbam 
/bey wanted to skgk out, and w^base 
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been insufferable. But wben we reraetnbef that the piece was paiDied 
by a young man of twenty-two, we can understand how Picasso so 
<]uickly dominated the group of artists who were then working and 
meeting round the Place Ravignan, 

When he returned to Paris in 1504, this time to settle there, raking 
up his quartets in the 'Batcau-Lavoii' studio, Picasso went back to 
his Blue manner. Then it began to develop almost systematically, 
if such a word may be applied to the artist’s unstable temperament. 
This year saw the painting of the Womatt In/iiitg, T&e Ador^ and two 
even more chataetcris tic works, the l^omoft with the Jatk^kw and TAf 
Two SfstfKJ. Picasso had seen the woman and the jackdaw at the 
Lapin Agile cabaret run by old Fredi^, whose daughter is shown 
stroking the bird. The emaciated, sickly face leans down over rhi- 
hunched shoulders and sunken bosom, The whole composition 
would collapse were it not for the balance preserved by the sharp 
tjf the left arm. A muddy brown and diaphanous blue create 
an atmosphere of mystery round the ghostly form as it bends 
towards the cheerless bird. As for the two angubr sisters whose 
eyes seem to be numbed by some unspoken grief, they are painted 
entirely in blue. Wliat artistry is revealed, at this early stage in 
Picasso's development, by the ftedy Sowing lines, the cunningly 
distorted forms and the planes which, under a dim light, are so 


siJ fntm all 

(Picasso* lUocumcjits JConagiapiii- 
ques* ^ Jaimi Satariis,) Tht fact 
rt^ains that ajttr bii stCQod trip /q 
in 1901 hs Miifi Gs/j tij 
mff/Asr j- nafffi aj jignattfrcy. n&t 
mn k£ip$n^ th^ 
ir he haJ actafionalij diaae in 
99 - 

May 1901—^^ txlnhitii^n of 
itvrk a^as helii in tht Saidn Parij in 
Bnrce/am. Uiriih uroti a 

high^ favonrabU or tick m tMi mnt. 


the psmkq^m *Ptfut{P in his 
w/fir Pel Y Ploma {Jtme nuntber), 
Th artifk s-ai ofCCtfffpankJ ky a 
portrait of Pkaiso ^ CajaSf 

shom/jg him against an urbim back- 
^0 W portrajiag the Butte Mont- 
martrtp tht Sacri-^aur jifaJ the 
Mouisa de la CaJette. 

Efld of ^flay —second to 

Paritj this time with Jasime j4niirefi. 
On his arrh'a/ Fieasxo went to see 
Manjfoc, who hired a itfolia at ifo 
Bou/tpard de CUc^, mhieh thej 
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firmly related! Less analytical but drier and harsher than Toulouse- 
Lauucc^^Sj his drawing is all the more dramatic as the blue tones 
combine to bring out its full expressiveness. 

Countless reasons have been advanced in order to explain why 
Picasso chose the colour blue, which at that time he used more than 
any other. One critic says that as he was always working at night, 
by the dingy glimmer of a petrol-kmp, Picasso had no Option but 
lo vrork in monochrome. Another asserts that he was too poor to 
afford the ruhes of colour that would be needed for enriching and 
enlivening his palette* Yet another suggests that the painter of Tie 
SiiUrs was influenced by the blue-tinted prtxjfs which were then 
used by photogfaphers instead of positive prints^ which were too 
dear. It has also been argued that Picasso picked up this taste from 
his Catalan friend Nonell^ whereas in actual fact the two painters 
were not seeing each other at the time. The exclusive use of blue is 
better explained by the sensual, if not spiritual^ meaning of this 



jhareJ. have a glimpse ff/ tie 
room fhtj occupied in the natm'aiiStk 
version it given in The Toilet. Dm 
of its details is importmt: an thi wail 
is a pastsr bj To/f/oase-LaJ(frtt show¬ 
ing ti^ dancer May Milton^ wbki 
Fkasso had apparently stripped aff 
a hoarding in Aimtmartre^ Apart 
from his feikuf-cQnntrymenj Jnlk 
Gon^aie^^ Tablo Gi^galia^ Manoh 
and Fantbomp Fkassa was withaat 
frhnds and lived a hneijj infrosptrifpe 
life. He fantinaed working mder pres¬ 
sure, preparing the exhibition of his 
works wikh was to be held on the 
Z4fh af Jane 1901 at Vol/ard^s 
Caikrj ai 6 rm Laj^tte, Anrong 
fhe pitees be hmg tbere^ ajyari from 
rbi fa/i-rontert and dance-hall letnej 
and the pictures of races at ^ 4 jifeufl 


ai,J> WOilA.N WITH A UATr 
lAXCtl-E^rKA, Ijoj, PEK AKD WA&H, 


TEN A 1 ^ EKt, 1904- 











(md L/fngfhajsfpf j&me aitmfioM 
aiiroftid hj the hftdsMpt^t 
pucf Md remimsfenct-f of Spsky as 
Off// as hj /iff fsudes: Afar/ of tiess 
w^ks wtn pam^^d ^isrdb(ksrd^ Tix 
fritis Filkha Falga jpskt hr^hdy of 
this f^bihiticnm La Kevue Blanche^ 
WbfU Phasso wasas^iuitdojimifafift^ 
Stmkn, Lau^nc^ VidUard and 
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noho^ ^ofdd dt^ thi djaamk 
pr^stns€ of a pnfdne paiffUr qf aw/- 
standing oharai^tfr. Th^ sbon^ brought 
in littie fnanciai Toward, but attracted 
thi friindship qf A£ix Jasoh and thi 
mtiir Gstsfttvt Coquiot^ whost por¬ 
traits he painUd that jear^ Im^fted 
akng to ths studio Mai^^ Max 
Jasob spenf a vhoie dap t&in looking 
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colour^ the colour of night, m.eIa.nchoiy and death. Bright 

and vivid shades would be quite inappropriate to the bloodless 
bodies and dark, frightened faces of human beings wilting beneath 
a doom they cannot understand. Cold blues and murky greys were 
more in keeping with that world of suffering and disinherited people. 
And yet we must seek some further cxplanatiotu It is only CO be 
found in the depths of Picasso's own character. He was already in 
the grip of a plastic obsession that was never to leave him. During 
his whole long and fertile career he has always shown the same 
inclination to stress volumes^ combine hi$ forms and calculate his 
proportions^ and build up his private vision of the world on a solid 
linear basis, with the result that he subordinates colour to design, 
even at the risk of sacriHcing it. This explains the large number of 
monochrome paintings ^ the austere Cubist compositions, the J’ri/A 
ii/e ffl-j/ji Head (1915, painted entirely in raw sienna), as well 

as the thinly coloured series of figures of the period 
Gaemica (1937), whose dramatic power is all the greater as this 
masterpiece is built out of nothing but contrasts of black and white. 
We could mention many other works to support this view, or we 
cDuid draw attention to the engravings and sculptures in which he 
concentrated all his powers as a draughtsman and plastic artist, 
have no idea whether Tm a great painter/' he said to Max Jacob, 


ejjrcugi pidij sf picfffTsJ. 7 / 
of a /ortg /rhffdf^ip 
/ir poee and /if painter^ 

W^jben at tbf md ff afffKf?^n l^Ql 
Joj/ae Sakartij rgoined Pimjso in 
Pariii be n'as darnifbmded bj i-be 
dtfp and anfonsetn eban^s that bad 
/ake/t pJact in bis friend's pamfhg as 
be was enfen'ng on bis Bitfi Peri&d. 
Tbf ^iiy co/tijirfd sfreet-srems and 
jpeaairu/ar por/ra/ts of a fiiv ^f^Jtftbj 
earlier bad bees rfp/aeed stran^ 
persoftaiitiej in fbe grip of Jorr^U' or 


bun^r, and fm/t se/ a^ns/ 

an snrebei^d Hae baeJ^rsftnd. 7 / svas 
darifig tbatparfifffiariygioos^ wlnfer 
that Pifasso worked on the famous 
pariraii of Jaime Sabart/s ^bkb 
nov in tbe AleL^eam of ., 4 r/ 

in Ahsf&w'i and nbkb is somei-inrss 
known as The Bock, Ae fbt end of 
December Fkaiso deft Paris for Bar- 
rehna^ S'birb mean/ /bat ibe informaJ 
rontraft binding bim to Msf^af dapstd. 
The truth is that they htb wekomed 
tbe break. For Afa^as it was a 
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^ o/Art^ Hiirpord Umtrrrf/J {MtJa W Paui Safin CtdefUon). 















"but 1 am a great draughtsman,” In spite of some perfect successes 
in ^hich the colour is cleverly^ or generously exploited,, Picasso has 
been at his most expressive in works in which the colour is toned 
down or impoverished and even mortified; then he really achieves 
greatness. 

If we compare Tie Sisters or the mti /he JnekJaw with 

Tiff we can see exactly how the artist's style had changed. 

Less modelled but more graphic, less eloquent but more solid and 
showing more regard for surfaces, yet at the same time more 
mysterious and more emotionaJ, it emanates a profound human 
sympathyp In the same year Picasso entered a new phase of his 
evolution. There was not a hint of blue in his Chu'n ew Hmthack 
(igoj), w^hilc in the family of T^mihrs (i joj) pink is the dominant 
colour; this becomes even more marked in The RJihiig H&mi 

/o Nuile Dretwiftg back her Hair, and the Tali Pink AWi? (ipoj)^ 

His harlequins, columbines and acrobats have still the same under¬ 
fed and gloomy appearance. But they are no longer ragged outcasts 
with empty bellies and hearts heavy with despair: wanderers stiU, 
they arc grave rather than grief-stricken, timid ratter than wistful^ 
people who are sustained by their own dre-ams^ rather than crushed 
by their destiny. They are no longer imprisoned in some unbearable 
loneliness^ but they live now in families or teams, with the men. 


relUf, sinre hj pnffffg^'s fiiw 
jiaarntr did bp/ appeal n^Iitc/ori, 
Ti-hik for Pkas/& it was a maffer d^/ 
reg^airrg bis liberty, 

19OZ —He remained in Barrehm 
from Jamtary io October^ He was /hen 
ihing wi/b bis parents^ Calk de ia 
Mer/cd, wbik mrkJng in a roam k 
the Cake Cornit del ^ 4 sait{i whi/h be 
shared as a itudia with the painter 
Rj£?rari}i, and wbi/b a/ /be saate tintre 
served as Angri F. de Sato's lodgings. 
Aj if to outwit /be misery and penary 


/hej bad to pat ap withf be painted on 
/be walk of /bis room aiJ the essen/iai 
—and eiten /uxuriaui'—ifenji offarni- 
/itre wbifh the /bree jriends were m- 
abie to buy. It was a /ime ef wan/ and 
an^ish^ Tbt hieak meianebo/y whkb 
bad im^aded PkasSo's K'ork was like 
some inner burden he carried wb/rnw 
be wtnL He bad Just /umed twenty 
and beii/f 'edt bkr of his Catalan 

friends, tbaf **Art is tbe obi/d 0/ 
sorrow and pain”. In his absenre 
Slat^ac organnied an esebibition in 
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TCPL'TH WtAMINC A FEmLEU COLLAEr FAaii, igoj. 
OOL'ACHF on C-^nPBOAElD, 

Qm itan fa W'srffst^r Arf Afusinm 


womeiij children and tamed or domestic aolimls ail sharing the same 
coj^ditions. In grouping them the artist had to strive after unity of 
composition, and to portray them properly he had to situate them 
in space. As a result there were no more drab backgrounds from 
now on* no ^’^ague limbo or rarefied atmosphere making for baffled 
thought and anaemic form. Becoming less disjointed and caricaturak 
the drawing mkes on a classical fuUness. If a cemin amount of blue 
still lingers in the works of the Pink Period* it is only there to cartj^ 
out its proper functionj on the same terms as red, brown, green or 
yellow. 

The wifh a Uog look as if they have just left their trapeze 

and landed in the middle of some twilight landscape. The family of 
Tumblerj or J ugglers seem to have come to a stop in the open fields* 
in the interval betu'cen two engagements in their foot-loose odyssey. 
The Family Acmbats is sitting on the Outskirts of a wood: this 
waccr-colour has a gentleness* grace and tenderness of quality not 
often found in Picasso^s work. It is a kind of‘Holy Family' as seen 
by some twentieth-century Raphael. It has delicacy of touch, there 
is originality in the diagonal composition, and there is throughout 



Paris^ at Berthe with the 

eajseaies kt had left behind, Tbh 
heldfrom itt to i^th April, and was 
sponsored ^ Adrien Far^. Although 
this took plaee at the height of his 
B/m Period, nene of Pifaiso^i mst 
reernt warAi were shoM^a: the exhihkj 
ali dated from his iajt stay in Panf 
and fir the most fiirt were painted 
before the helming of winter 1501. 
October 1901— Pieasso now re- 
turned to Paris and this ti/ne set np 
studio on the Left Bank at the HStel 
des Esoles, rue Chanrpollion. His 
friend Sebastian Ju^r arseenpamed 
him on this third trip. During the six 
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IVUDE. iAaOTLOSA, TJOl, 
iFATElt-COi.oi;ii, 

Private P#W/. 








a lightness and subtlety of tone. In the FamHy the man 

is holding a child in his amis and watching his wife at her toilet. It 
is an intimate scene, full of peace and trust, without a trace of the 
sadness, bitterness or tragedy of the traditional clown. Their tent is 
at rest during one of tiic incervals in their endless wanderings There 
is both dignity and familiarity in the poses, an elegant soberness in 
the drawing, and the colouring is full of harmony* VCTiere there is 
a contrast, as between the red tunic and the bluish ground of the 
Ycfiih IWf^ing £? Frilkd Col/ar^ the artist carctutly tones it down by 
a gradation of grcy$, so as to avoid spoiling the subdued radiance of 
the adolescent profile—a profile, by the way* which is almost a 
replica of that of the iivVi the Fm. It is interesting to note, 

in the works of that short period, how slight was the distinction he 
made between the screes. With their equalJy efTecniiiate features, 
multicoloured or checked tights and loose^ floating dresses, both the 
men aod the women seem to have stepped from the same world of 
fantasy and dream. The same amhiguii:)' h to be found in the studies 
of nudes: for instance, in the undeveloped Girl wi^h s Basket of 
Floiyerj^ with her narrow hips and Uttle breasts, and in the Ta// PihA 
Nude^ where the artist has given his female model a distinctly 
masculine body. We do not know what can have prompted iliis 
extraordinary series of works* Had Picasso been, looking too intently 


jsTOKihs fl/ this stay be ebaag^d has 
lodgings three times: after the H 6 te{ 
des izsoiei he to the Hotel dk 
Ahfvr {najp He tel Lew'j ifi the 
rite dp Stinp; here he rented a miserab/e 
att/t U'hfre be was not tPen a/one, linre 
hp bad te share the plass B'ith a icnlptor 
sailed Sishet, Net /ong afterti^ards 
AJax Jasobf n-he was then irerJking in 
hnsinessj ejfered bien a share k a ream 
he had resentfy taken on the Bonin^ard 
l^oitaire. Pieasjo mei^td k at entt, 
delighted te r^oin bis friend. Ufe n‘as 


neitbsr easy ner gqy^ bown'er^ PisasSe 
used to aorA a/i nl^etj. whi/e in the 
daytime Alax Jaeah bad te go to bis 
o^re and it a^as Pkass&^s turn to get 
some sleep, lloor'ever^ they foknd great 
and gennine ronioiation in reading 
poetry togetbfr. 1 iring at iaJt af Paris ^ 
Pkajso again thought of retMrnkg to 
Barsehnai v'here at iea.rt be wtdd feet 
more at home. In order to pay for his 
raik^ay-tkket be did bis best to le// a 
ftu' rawaJtS and n'os prepared ta 
atsept as /itt/e as 20 o francs for them 
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at the frescoes of Pa^is de Chavannes, or the decadent day-ilrearns 
of Serusier, or the somewhat precious pastels of Odilon Redon? It 
is true that he was not unaware of Df^:annc, as there is an obYious 
affinity between Picasso^s Naked Bqy heaJi/tg a H&rs^ and The Bather 
in the Lecomte collection. 

At all events the influences then at work on Picasso helped to free 
him from the inner complexes and the morbid realism of the Blue 
Period. His pink manner shows a much reduced tension which he 
was able to exploit to the fuIL It allowed him to And new subject- 
matter, to shake off his morbid tendencies, to perfect his drawing 
w^hich now became more purely linear, and, though this is almost 
impossible to define, somehow to integrate his forms mote satis¬ 
factorily into the structure of the composition. Picasso could not 
long rcniain faithful to a style which was so little suited to his own 
temperament, with its scarcely modelled figures, its limpid, diffuse 
light, its dim reds, vrashed-out blues and shabby whites^ a world 
that seemed to have neither weight nor structure nor movement^ 
where all was transient, unreal, mannered and sickly^ He now 
engraved the sixteen etchings of the series of Aembats (Saitim- 
banc]ues) which Vollard later published in 1913. In 1306 he painted 
The The wHb a L&af 0/ Bread, and The In the 

last-named piece we observe the contrast betw^een the graceful pose 

had acfumidated dartag thejear, 
hth ift Bartehrta Paris. The 
s afer-ee/sw reprodxeeed m page 
made at Barfs/ana ear^ irf i90ij is 
fl/ thff Perj /ea^ spearrms of htj 
war A to hope jm^rhvd/ro?iff that tij^e^ 
Early i^^—Pkasio fomd hi/ziieff 
bask in Bareehaa^ W'hre in the Cade 
Riera de Saw Jaan he and F. 

de Sato shared a studio whkh he had 
a/reoify oeeupied 3 Piih Coja^/naj in 
1900. This eonringjear was fo be one 
of the mast Jrmtfid periods of his 
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aJL But the eoHeetofts held hack and 
he eould not even find a gadery to kok 
if ter tbetn in his abiense, every¬ 
thing else fdied he arrojs to 

AUntnearire and h/t Ids w orks in the 
keeping of bis f-iend PiehoC at 
last he Jtaeeeded in seding one &f his 
pastefi to a AiaJajne Bernard for do 
Jranesf be made up Us mind to go 
bask to Spain. It was so eo/d at the 
tinrej, that in order to keep warm the 
day before he left he burnt an enormosa 
number of drau-'ings and waier-cohuri 
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j&iDiKc TO waitul GmrACHx UK cAnnPDAHD^ 14J ^ X liOil jnffj^’woKT /outt io iha An AIwjfWOTj, 


n>i^b /rtshl^ psinttil 
pi^ifsg up af ticugb bf m'^s baiiistt^i 
fy objijjm ika^ be u^as frjing fo 
jbitkf Hf flow pattffej The Old 
JeWp Cilestincs /if Solcr Family's 
Picnic, Old Gukar-pkycr, The 
Poor Folk at the Sea-side, The 
Embrace, and finn/iy /be a/iegorical 
piece. Life, the usme time he waJ 
huj^ &tt /fries tf/ portrait/j sfiflujifig 
fhosi 0/ Angel F, de Safo, Carina 
Rameu, and earfy in 1^4^ Jaime 
Sabarte'/. He was na longer inUre/fed 
in ofiythifig hut hn/nan beings^ und 
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there is na /rase of af^ jtiil-/ife in hi/ 
output &t that time. 

April i9Ci4^^^— Pkas/a returned to 
Paris for the fourth time^ and a^as te 
settk there fmsilj. Aj on the prepims 
otcaikn he was aceampanifd bj Sebaj- 
tfdif Juf^tr. One 0/ hi/ eampatriats, 
the scu/ptar Pas/f Durloj let him batfe 
bii studio, /a be moped into the 
teau-Lat^oIr* at rj rut Rmi^an, 
now the Phase Bmiie Codeau. He 
retnained there untii Ortoher 1909, 
The Jm jears spnt by Picas/o in that 
bumble studio a^ere to prove dem/h^. 
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of the n^cd woii^an and die extreme stylization of the servant with 
the tnirr on theie is a similar contrast between the $oMy pink-tinted 
flesh and the blue dress of the wit& the I^/ &f There 

were signs of some return to the humanitarianism of the Blue Period 
in the Acr&hat Sittitig wifh a CMJ, before renewing his inspiration 
by contact with pre-tomantic Iberian sculpture. The of 

is fuH of significance in this respect. ShonJy afterwards 
Gauguin's primitivism seems to have attracted him for a while. 

Whatever else he was doing, the Pink Period now at an end. 
He had already $enscd its dangers in 1901^ and his reaction was to 
turn with enthusiasm to a form of art he had first approached in 
namely sculpture. The Hark^m of igoj shows how 

difficult it must have been to escape from the infiuence of Rodin. 
But the Head of 1906 shows signs of a fresh line of approach which 

F(ar tie —by art iti/i iff i go 5 

—^fs work som j/atkeffirtg cf 

tefttm. Tit b/ietJ beggars and 
wsmrn of tie Blffe Period now g^we 
is a o^rid of hsirkqaiNi, aerohati 
and jtr&IIing pL^ri. Tic pink is 
biended witi Umc in order to so/fen its 
mJteriijj and ta bring ouf ^ate/ftT 
ness* Baf fan if be said fiat af fie 
tifne w'itn this trms/orfnatron was 
taking plaee^ Pimsso's private life 
Was emderj^sng some profound fhangil^ 
Then is iw? evidenee 0/ this. No dawbt 
Hr assofiafion with firmi-pesplc 
iim tie models fur Ms tanvases^ ixt 
tie transfurmation fbsi Jwas going os 
was also part of a kind of rcsearti in 
wiisi anerdote had only a minor pirt 
to pi^^ The than^ng shoiee 0/Jabjtfts 
sbuo'S entirely new plastic theories at 
workj rather than ar^ marked change 
on tie moral piase. 

PEM AND IKK, 1 tI X J)'''. tTtffllT CotUftroftj musenm of Battirntm, 
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WAS directly apposed to Rodinas impressionism. This work, which 
is of great importance though it is smatl, shows an effort towards 
synthesis and density that marks Picasso's break with the naruraiist 
technique of illusiunisni. From now on ail his faculties were to be 
applied to the fundamentaJ problem of volnme. After appearing 
fairly indifferent to plastic form during the preceding five years^ m 

1906 he began to show' an interest in form that has never slackened 

since. The statues* pictures and drawings that came from his hands 
were aU dictated by what might be called strictly sculptural require¬ 
ments, The /JW irt Ked of ^907, the effigies he carv'ed in 

wood as well as the bronze mask of the same yeafg all have a 
"primitive' quality which the artist probably took from Gauguin 
rather than from African carvings, though the period beginning in 

1907 has sometimes been called his "Negro" period. Is it true that 

it was Matisse who initiated Picasso into African art? The tw^o 
painters became friends in 190^=- Matisse is said to have discovered, 
at Pere Sauvage^s shop in the rue de Rennes, a carving from the 
Ivory Coast which he showed to his fnind. But Picasso has always 
mamiaincd that he was noE influenced by African art before 1910. 
It is none the less disturbing to notice that the right-hand secdoa of 
the low/jg hiidit'j &/ in w^hich some critics delect a fare taste 

of Cubism, as well as several "studies" done in that period and 


Tfjf fhirn 

fftfu'urds of jhrifrt 

mporJiifift, is ij 
fKi'jj budding up n 

hapfki:^ard p/ bf^uij 

p/jiwLif ^iHd fud ff/ dtir^ Jtid aufx^ 

\r^/ 7 ?^rj. Bf^id t/p /Af 

vi'vr/ooJU^g IMf 
gardens on one sidf (J$r jjj? Hme 
fhi Bufif u'us in the ouiskirfs 0/ ^hi 
eify) afid on the side jadng 

fm'nrds the old /ortiffeniions, ihe 
Bdte^-l^fOir a-'dj a jbnd 0/ wdijf 


for ihe ufm'ary obiter^ The studio 
ixeupied PieassOi like ad the rest, 
nwj extremely poor: there u'us no 
furniture to speak of, onfy a muttresS 
(d dii^an vi/hnut dgs), ti B hi/eirood 
tuhte^ a rus/jf oJd irou stmvt a ehair 
and a blaek trunk for people to sit on. 
In those ds^s Path Jt'ore an^ the h/ue 
atvrni! and pulio^tr u hieh piu/nhers 
then used for their sork. His hfe was 
2 orji than hard^ Jar eren netesssties 
u ere hejond his purse. C/ienti uere 
fio^ jW the urtists, o'ho/eit thentjeJues 


•^CPDHAT ^ITTLNfl WrXH \ CHILD. 1906. 
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WOMAJJ'S HEAD IN WTNTEa 190^-7. OEJ^ lS^\ IW/f Cjf/krthm, 


fo hs ouUajfj m an indipmi and 
(Afojf *G<^^fd 

tr/d of fjfre Ediyardroffsl) iaJ 
io jMj/aJff a St)i£/ in 

oB'^ jeww, TA? rja 
dtakrj, dm/ and .4mkrMse 

idliffd fvrfsijn^ koughi a f^a^asfFonr 
finri to ttJintf knt /hai ^as tf&/ £^^!^/igh 


to five On dayj‘ ^ fanrim 

the ariijfs uent ahag to Pirt 
Sokitir, hod ^ jmk-i^p tn the 
FTK oki Afartjrs and »'h gape fash for 
M^hiletvr Was offered him, 

Pkojsa widened Aw rirrU &/ /riendf 
u'hik Iking at /A? BateoM-LaPoir^ 
Apart front the nueU/is of Spaniards 
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IfcTnrfAK'i HEAD. rAKrt^ 1^105-6. CJIARCPAL, a4f*Xial^ 


living m Ptar//, whom hi nmr 
lost io^h^ he b jj fnVml^ with Mx 
nf/ghhur Van Eha^rft ax bW/ ax 
Alajirifff ^//reiiJarrj^ 

Salmos, Pi0m AluxOr/aa anJ, later 
on^ Pierrs Rever^. His /aiti^al 
frienJ Alax Ja^-oh ihariH not only the 
day-to-d^ frofihks but the oxcaxknol 


feastx ax well. The picinre would he 
ineomp/fte wifhout Cluillaumt ^/wA 
llnair^^ whom he met in 19&S and 
wh& ai once ptblishsd an entlmiaxtie 
arikh about him in La Plidmc (iG/i 
iV%); then there wax AUtixie whom 
he mfX in 190^ at Gertrude Stein^xt 
Jua/t GriXf Derain^ Georges Bra^tfej 
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notably^ the Hca^ which is reproduced on page j ^ and resembles an 
African imsk, all show some relationship to the pieces of carving 
brought over from Africa by colonials. In any case the 1 Ladks 
qf shows more decidedly constructivist tendencies than the 

Pi>rtrait of Gtrfrudt Stem or the of 1906, But before 

tracing Picasso^s struggle towards creating a new vision and a new 
inventory of the external world, there are a few other important 
quesdons to be answercd+ 

Here we have a young Spaniard settling in France, in search of 
a suitable climate for his creative powers to develop. It was of his 
ow^n accord that he sought to make coniact with French art, and in 
particular French Impressionism, the supremacy of w^hich was no 
longer challenged even by the general public, that same public which 
only twent)^ years before had greeted the ne^v aesthetic with scathing 
sarcasm. Why did this Spaniard^ so sensitive to the various trends 
of his century and so receptive to every influence, never once try to 
follow up the experiments of ilenoir, Monet or Pissarro? If that line 
seemed to him to be already worked out or discredited, why then 
did he not fall in wdth his friends Matisse and Braque? Why did he 
refuse to subscribe to Fauvism, a movement vrhich was then rallying 
so many determined young painters w ho had w ashed their hands of 
the old tradition and were longing for something entirely new? For 


whoi€ kt thruu^ 

ApoUinairt In md findlj 

s-iw mpp^nti him 
f^gy and humnt hii 

Thus a jph&it g^ffp of p£iinFfri 

al/y f/uitfred r&mdtk BatfdJi^LsPoirf 

as we/i as poits and 
fOmhifjed ons/nxgAf u^ss soon roeA 
/Afl* trizdit/ona/founJa/ions ofpain ting 
and of art as a vhok^ 1/ s-ai during 
the sfnniiiaily fVfatfiiljifar ipoj that 
Pkasjo met Ftmande OMer. Meef- 
ing her af the f&tfnfam ^'herr the 
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BfZfeati^Laeair residents wtnt to draa^ 
»'atfrg he a,FA/d her to some and see hs 
pamiingjj and these no doubt appealed 
to tie heautl/nl jonng sinre 

they derided to share the hardjidps and 
Joys of iifi together. 

Summer ti^ invitation 

0/hiSfriend th' Dutsh ro/umniit Tom 
Sehi/perootf Pkasso s’ent to Hoi/and 
for a month, hie sannot haPt found 
that misty, meJantho^ land /W- 
spiring, hsft if on^ through the reiaxa- 
tion it g^e him^ this Journey seems to 





THE AntLETG. GOD.VdtiS. OfJ C JVH1>HP.«LD, ZTi'K 17 |^. Priratw CviUftiCHf Pdni, 


Wj sfreft^tAfireJ j!w rtjohv to nt/(rn 
*3 d jwdrf r/fii^ of th^ mri^f 

Ih sficb wf^ki as fix Woman ’^'Ith. 
the Fan nfsd The Youth Wearing- 


a FtUied Cotlar^ be al?k fo E^f&b- 
/isb a Jor/ of WdfljTf btfa-'Ufi ibe 
bimafi iiftd tk traiitthfsa/ whkh o/ilj 
a pfriod of buppitfEJj s2sd repose 
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It must not be forgotten that nobody was ever more observant than 
Picasso, more attentive to the discoveries of his age, mom prompt 
to receive and absorb its many innovations, no matter where tfacy 
came from. This independent but always open-minded -man, for 
ever on the alert and quick to seize on whatever he could make use of. 
passed by the respected masters of the French school without as much 
as a glance in their direction. He lived among the e^snt-^dt of con¬ 
temporary painters without feeling the slightest urge to follow them, 
and was completely unmoved by the birth and growth of Fauvism. 

His attitude can easily be defended, though not on racial grounds, 
smee Zuloaga was also a Spaniard and had adhered to the Impres¬ 
sionist programme; and not fust by his contrariness, since the best 
way of destroying the remnants of Impressionism was surely by 
joining the Fauves. The truth is that as soon as he grew conscious 
of his own vocation, and for the rest of his career, Pablo Picasso 
remained first and foremost an individualist, fascinated by the plastic 
values of things, their structure and their reUcf, and by a sculptural 

im. Pkasso h^£ Jgtmj- ts 
a tfj'pfrj'gf/kfr 

U'hkh it iv i?ard i 23 rVfdfil/i/tg 
j'fl/p Manugn'ffjt^ In ^^ikgr wsrdf, u'sx 
^ fanfgnt arfiitj, 

paitftmg same pUts/nr 
and ai tr againit It uvjj In th'i 

t^t fffifg ivffrf turmd 

fa scB/pfnrr 

in Mff of rtdt^m'fring^ hy 

r^Hfid-aboBi n pf 

/ififefj_r of /arm. Tbm 
fvsr^fbing he did dBrmg ji'oj 

direc/ed towards this JVriS' ahject/ve^ 
whkh iffmM np/aftng the mists ef 
the har/eqniaj ^ fk P/nk Period, 
whch hr /height toa senf/meitta/^ 

^ Jmrely plasfk a^nttderaJ/anj, The 
fim he jpeni c?/ CasoI_, a kti/e town 

ht . ad , prqfh-I'. JiAUXS, 
litr-KiINTp fcil'xjir. 







in L^fiL prmmre rn Spaing sb/ring 
/Aff $/ i in /Af £G/npargt 

qJ PtfTffdWdV Qimtr^ hilptd tQ qm^hn 
$bij tvGikdGH^ Si^h BifivAf The 
Toilet* Portrait of Femandc* 
tbi Woman with the Loaf of 
Bread shiW a arts'm jUffeniag fl/ 
poitsrt anJ & xmp/ififa^on a/ 


SiALOMF^ FABlH, 1905. Dltr-POINT* 

tNf/jtmis, rs/a^s /itm 

f/ffXffI; /& ^be Portrait of Gcrmidc 
Stein W /be Two Enlaced Nudes, 
i^oGp /bx^n f& th 
0/ tbej^iir be/sre. A/ ibi 
same tmf tbi h'ljj ff^fodifitd W 

gtPffff morff mtof ing/rpm ibt pink 

jia^ns info iin/itr rang^ 0/ ocbrjfj^ 
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TmryG UAN^S head, paKH, [[ 906 ^. CtflftfUtm^ PiMfrr^ 


TJk Portrait of GertrudEr Stdn 
.iwLf a atiached Thf 

Amtritijtt ^ifir Gir^riidt Su^a 
xttf/fd in Fr^nxt itt 1904 
bn^thrr and tjsf ff/ 

Pknjjdj first ad/nirtrs. Sbe Asm' 
nofJbJn^ Qf thi arftjFj tbt 


The Girl ^\th the Basket 

of Flowers fir ijojrams at Cfindj 
Sagpds iff fhff ™ Eager to 

kffOR' fhff ariiif who paiffted it^ she 
mfkd at the Batem-l^oitf md off 
h^r first iffsit hon^t doo /ram’s worth 
of pift^rs. This karkss 


THE TOTLtT. GOSOL, SL^SOlO 011 ^ fB J'ii j3F* 

Ailrri^irt Arf C^ien^ Biw/sAi (JW'i'.). 
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iter p&istj ier defer m'fftd exprei- 
jioBj br&ird, jxamitjh jiM/derSf 
appealed io Pien^sCf and ^ sag^rted 
painfing her portrojL Gertrhde Stein 
at sBSPf a^eed. The prjf jrftings were 
held during the winter of 
The Amriean hai to/d ietw **PfeaiJo 
jni perj fight in his fhwir and very 
fhie to his fanvdj and an a very ma/i 
palette which was ef a mi/arm hrown- 
co/aar began mixing same more 
hrownr-grtjj* Thi litting waj fal- 


/awedhyohanf nineiymore. Deipairittg 
a/ mr fimihmg tf)e poffrait^ for he 
was mf lati^ed wifh fhe face^ one d^ 
Pkassa h/oc^d oaf she entire head. 
** W^hefi I /oak at jau I jtnp seeing 
you/* he said impatrenf/j fa Gertrnde 
Stein, i'u the partraif remained ba/f- 
painted. If was an/j same manfhs 
iater^ &n his return from Q>W, fhaf 
be taaA np the fonvas and pnished if 
in fhe absence qf the modeL 
Bsif Pkaiio^i resfJessneis was a/read^ 
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seeking otbtr Gutkfi. At the fW of 
1906, with a t'k»' i^portajft 

fAtfrpcjitioft, The Ycmng Ladies of 
Avignon, he he^an d seriei o/itudiej 
which jf thim far more d^rn/tprohlemi 
than those ht had so fsr hern JoMng. 

W^e are now on the m of the Cahist 
ddivnture^ when Pkaiso wax on^ 
twentj-fiir jeari of The ^nrrai 
pNh/ic did not even knm^ his name and 
yet be already had a eonsider^^k oest- 
ptif behind blm^ A tirekis dniM^ts^ 
man, he aon/d comt his drawinp 
httndreds: he touid handie pencdt rW- 
roai, e&Iourfd rr^yonf the pen, and 
indlan ink udth e^I fnemy. As an 
en^ramr he had a/readjf prodftced 
etching of an irreproafhahie tlaxxl- 
tijm, and had already used drypoinf, 
and canned woodcnfx* On tw^o occasions^ 
in 1B99 and 1905-6 he had proved 
himseif a skilled and exterprijing 
xoif/ptor. Ht had also painted more 
than two hundred pictwres In water- 
toionr, gpnaehe, pastel and olL His 
ontpui MJ already enormonx and 
spread otvr a w/dt range* He had 
tried aJi the t*ariosif medinmi and 
genres with the xame ease and the samt 
agi/ity of mind, ex-re/ling alike in 
portraitnrt and eompaxision, stl/idife 
and iandxrape, Aii this he did without 
the ieast hint of repetition and without 
the slightest fatigue^ for it is quite 
trtft that whatever he attempted, the 
first sketch and the fnishtd eanvat 
were eqsal/y attracth^e^* (A. Level). 
Suircess was now within sight, Pieasio 
had no iJluxions; it knen ■ that the time 
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THE TOUNC LAore* OF AVICKON. PAWS, sminq 1907, OIL, 96 i'x gii*. MaitiBS t/ An, Stm VwJL 
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CTcpression of forms* The tiansknt flus of Tmptcssiomst painting 
coulrl not appeal to him, any moie than the tendency towards 
decoiation, the flat, raw colours and often slipshod drawing of the 
Fauves. In any case he was much too intellectual an artist to be 
satisfied with pure sensation. If he took no part in the lesearches of 
the sensualists and, hedonists, except for his own amusement or as 
an act of defiance, and if he never practised decorative art or the 
lavish display of colour for their own sake, on the other hand be 
was always extremely attentive to all the efforts going on around him 
so long as they concerned form, space and composition. VVhen 
Cubism was sttii at the lisping stage in the Montparnasse studios, he 
took it over and gave it depth and proclaimed its laws, imposing it 
first on Montmanre and then on the rest of the world. When he was 
a prey to uncertainties and doubts, the masters to whom he turned 
for instruction or consolation w'cre Ingres, Ccaannc, Courbet and 
other structuralists or architects of painting who tvere the zealous 
advocates of form. Far more than the arts of the East, with their 
serene harmonies and luxurious polychromes which, however, lack 
weight, modelling and depth, it was the archaic or primitive arts 
which struck a cord in him, Iberian sculpture, Negro cairving or 
pre-Columbian ceramics, but always only the formal, three- 
dimensional arts^ 


bad ta IfUfn to tbt ittmr datmon 
whkt was t9 furry bh/^ fiitary 
victojy, Yhidittg io the fyratsnka/ 
fUfd/Gr ffbsolutf ^ears/ 

iba/ one &f hir u^rkr bad fo he 
ij/ ofsre d prMtm scf and a prabhm 
he few A // off hffnsf^ hreaA 
the spe/I fbaf threatemd ta fruitrate 
bins, and to ad^mtfire ahne up the 
path leading kn&isdid^. Tbu 
nteant cb&asing the hf tf/ 
fionaryr It a painfHl undtntah'ng, 

tyhkh demanded Jiffh an e^ort of the 


i/nagtndtian that s ^eat deal ^ trsdi 
and error m oj jnet'itahie. For initame, 
there are a! least setvnteen iketfhes 
or drafts for the ronfpositf&fr ^^/ the 
Yaung Ladies of Avignon. In 
additsm Fkasso had to make s&nni- 
kis drawings for the mrJonj 
and it Is interesting ta mtt that most 
of these studies date from the end of 
1906 and that many others v^ere made 
et'en after the pkture u^as finished or 
at of^ rate discarded. Tbe first version 
fontained seven fi^fres—fivt fomate 
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His Tink Period^ had &eed him from the estprcssiomstic realism 
of the 'Blue Period*. To the delicate Pink Period imfinerisrn there 
now succeeded the robust IvTicism of the Negro Period. The Twiy 
AWfJ of 1906 is already remarkable for the powerful struc¬ 
ture of the figures, their massive hmbs, the striking contrast betw een 
the different planes, the strange incurvation of the nose which 
heralds the mask-Hke faces of the j 4 vigrto/t Dafttir or the LaJies 

Apignon of 1907^ or of the wifb IFAife Ufiefi (1907). Was 

this, then, his 'Negro Period*? Since Picasso always deeded that he 
was influenced by Negro art, it must have been from primitive 
Iberian sources and the eiodcism of Gauguin^s woodcarvings that 
he took these simplified figures and the bold distortions and geo¬ 
metrical presentation of these works. The YoafsgL^di^jof that 

great canvas which has been so frequently described and interpreted, 
is of prime importance in the Sense of being the concrete outcome 
of an original vision* and because it points to a radical change in the 
aesthetic basis as well as the technical processes of painting. In itself 
the work does not bear very dose scrutiny^ for the drawing is hasty 
and the colour unpleasant, while the composition as a whole is 
confused and there is too much concern for effect and far too much 
gesticulation in the figures. Was this how Picasso invented Cubism? 
A few sharp angles, a few brutal ellipses, the violent twist in tlie 


fUiJtf ijW hpo One ef /he frretif 
seated iff the centre^ s'as the figftre b/ 
a 1 ^ PkaSJ/f fzrade t/t'o 

parJka/ar^ thorough fia}tjtittgS4 oue 
of them with him smokiug a d^rttti^ 
Ofi the left Ji'ar a sfudeut entmjjg the 
room with a sku/i Iff ids hand. Jw the 
Jr/ond the sailor was rep/a/ed 

ii fem^ie fttuie^ but there were jtiJI 
set'/ff fg^ei. It M'os oif/y irr the third 
versfofi that tw^o of the women^ origin- 
aily pltifed to the left of the pi/ture,, 
were dropped eutj white the student 
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wl/h /he shti/ ffdu" repiaced ^ a 
woman drawing a eurtain and o/etepj- 
ing a position $vrj /ikf /hat whkh is 
shown in the fnal wersion. The d/k 
of the pktifre was not supplied /he 
artij/^ hut $/ was An^e Sd/monf 
apparen/ijf who gore it this name 
jears after it was eomp/eted. When 
PkaJSa started work an it ear^ in 
/;# and his friends used ta ^aH 
itj more crudeiji * The Aui^on 
hrotheP , in ironit re/erenfe /o a 
certain house in /he CalU d*yhigno/i 



ifs The irf/e fro ffsore 

thaw a s/Uiii& JoJb, and if it did noi 
txacfiyjHstiJy saskr's presence in 

tbs fitsi at kast it brips to 

explain it; n'hereas the fnrrfftt tit/e 
haj no meaning w&aUlKr, ibt ofork 
honing been eomp/stfly tranjr/arfnsd 
mder tbs artisPi bond* The Young 
Lsidics of Avignon fofnfoj bat bod 
a er^(m bistoty. Like some tobora- 
torj experimentj for o long ti/ns it 
m-'jj knos'n only to tbs artijts ami 
connoisssNTj who it in tbs rue de 
¥Jwignan stsfdio. Everything ^et to 
prove that it sbofked by itj nm^eliy. 
Knhnweiler^ who hod Just opened a 
gallery at J^rus Vi^on, hasrse&rdsd 
tbs jurprising ter/ns in wbitb Wilbsim 
Ubdsj, who olrToeiy knm' Pieosso^ de¬ 
scribed it fa bif?!: he said there was 
**something yis^ion about iP\ Tini 
Was enough to shake even the /east 
prsjudicsJ of Picasso^s eirefe. K^hn- 
wfi/er at ome went ot^r to the Bateau- 
Lavoir and si-erything sugffsts that 
his astonishment gore wty to admira- 
tion^ sines 4)^ the foliowsngyear be was 
Pieasjo*s exflsuive dsaier and a orry 
prm friend. Ineidsniaiiyj b's might 
now recall that althot^b csrtain foif- 
noissetfTS 0/paintingj such os Gertrude 
Stein, U^ilhelm Ubde^ R. Dutilieul, 
H. Rjtp/_, Stfhotfkine and V. Kramar 
stood by Pkosso n'hen be began bis 
adventure into the dangrrouj experi^ 
meni fl/ Cnbismj ^^uite a number then 
stopped hjyinghls eanvosesj a bili ipsn 
his frit patrsn Ambroise l^ollardrs^ 
/used to commit bimieif for some time. 



MLmp- ■PAJiis, 15107. wasm.^ 


Georges Bra^ut himself first 
SOW' the Young fjidics of Avignon 
at the end 0/ spring 1907, no argument 
or reasoning could convert him to it: 
his view was that to paint in lucb a 
B'os as bad as drinking petr&i in 
the hope 0/ Spitting fire. Nont the /ess^ 
bit own experience in tbs course of the 
winter of 1907-8 was to iead him to 
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featiire& of the two right-hand figures—was this all that was required 
in order to ptocbirn the eanons of the modem plastic arts? Conven¬ 
tional curves, tknk surfaces and flat stretches of colour still predomi- 
natCn The truth is that dm famous cajivas was significant for what 
it anticipated rather than for what it achieved: the end of naturalism 
and imitation, a passionate quest for an art stripped of the old 
make-believe and nioribund rules, an art dictated by the imagination 
and returning to its origins. Obviously^ with its frankness of execu¬ 
tion, its disturbing cmphasiSj its savage stylization^ the Yomg Ladirs 
j/ was far removed from the severe discipline, the analytical 

style and strict logic that were to characterize the painting of both 
Picasso and Braque in 1905. Picasso was not advancing along this 
new road entirely alone. Was it, then^ he who prepared the way? In 
other words, was he really the inventor of Cubism? 

Albert Gleizes has loudly claimed this distinction for- himself and 
his group of friends* Glcizes has asserted that Cubism emerged from 
the efforts of the little group consisting of Metzinger, Leger, Lc 
Fauconnier and himself They were working in Montpamasse and 
shared an intense admiration for Cezanne, wlvile knowing nothing 
whatever of the experiments of Picasso, Juan Gris, Gatgallo, 
!Marcou55i$, Severini and the other French or foreign ardsts who were 
then living in Montmartre, until the time when either Guillaume 


that um /wf so Temotefrom 
fhosi wMfh Pkasie bad j3iSi dis- 

Finally, U w ab& swprisiMg ih/ this 
jMB' iffdl'mally hsoiin enfwai tpoj 
Offlj rtpfoda^cd for the first tme in 
Tjaji in ibt lyih July number 0/ 
Ihc Surrealist Revolution and 
bfffig for /itf firs/ /mt m fbe Pm'i 
PaMs in 1957^ during ihe Parii 
Iniersaiional FxbibUkn. 

During 1908 Ce:^anne, an impcrfanf 
rtlwp^etm exhibition o/whost mrks 


had bitn ibnwn the year before in the 
autumn Salon, was fbe order of the 
in the Montmartre as nell as in 
fbe Monfparnasse studios^ P/easso 
rensajmd men kts immunt than tie 
n/bers from this tyrannkal infiuene^. 
On fbe eonirarj, be semi to inwe 
wtiromtd if as a diiripline through 
srhieh be sould sfriH^hen himself 
before exploring further. It auj in 
tbis state of mind fhai he narked on 
a series of landscapes in the summerj 
miik *reiaxing^ at La-Rue-des-Bois^ 









HEAD. PAHTPp 1907. diL Pm'atc Parir^ 


Crei/,ift the OtM {see Mr Cottage in 
3 Garden). D^/rr^ jyw^ 
wfr Braque at L^Estaque. 

{Atarsei//tf)t fSjt /afi^sc^pes 
were reje^/ed ^ the uutwjjjn S-alon 


aad then ji>^wn ^fh-idU Ne^~ 
esffbtr 4 / K^^hfmeiitr^s 
whiriiF gsne tbe miir Last's de 
Vaux^elles appiwfmi^ qf dh- 
ri/i£uiihhg hmse/f jet- agaia bj 
ifwftffkg rk term Cuhismi Just as iff 
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ffTLTJT FOR 'f RJESDSh 190^. Pra AVD INK, ig' K I i J 


150 J j&F Ijad ^hvn ihejr name tbf 
Perhaps rf jyas one word 
knf ii th'jj /ff b< 3^ emrmfffa 

lueffjj. 

But aJrea^ Puasio w^ai h^gl^rnttg to 
60 


/iff-w his attinihn ihm'hrrr: what 
intonstid him mw was the expnssimt 
qf /he bttmafi pgpn hj exdniwfij 
pias/jf ffsfeatfi^ R^difa/ly redifci/tg /he 
bo^ of hij Seated Nude and his 


Apollinaire or Max Jacob took the initiative of bringing the two 
groups together. According to Glciats It was in the coarse of that 
memorable meeting that Picasso picked out from the work of the 
Montparnasse group those e3rplosivc elements which his genius 
turned into a revolution. Whatever the truth of this, in any case 
190! uas a most crucial year for painting, in which these two groups 
together and vied in their admiration for Ccaanne. Cezanne 
had been the first to proclaim that everything in nature is made up 
of c>'iinders, cones and spheres. He was thus the ‘father of the 
greatest plastic revolution ever attempted since Paolo Uccello. 

“When we invented Cubism", Picasso has said, “wx had no idea 
that we were creating it, but we were only trying to express what 
we felt inside us.” An insdnetive desire for a better architectural 
basis and a complete knowledge of the object in itself was generally 
shared by all the best painters of that time. From 1908 both Picasso 
and Braque were trying to represent volume by drawing alone, the 
latter starting from nature, whereas Picasso was try'ing to re-create 
it in hi5 own mind. Impressionism was dead. The century that had 

Nu^ie in the Forest (i poB)— 

1}/ Hvjfrffjfr Vfl jTfflf 

&/ Alodtrft ^-4r /—fif a mtjrnfhvm 
he Ms 

ttfTal steh'/ig ^iraitgh 

tMj ^heck iha 

ef Mi j 4 / oat 

kfi fir bfMnd. ^'Mk 

dije>isjjng these works with Ms /newd 
the lealptor, Jfdh Gofr^d/e^ Pisiuso 
Mfaieif poi/itfd om£ th^t it woidfi 
sM^i to mf tMs£ pdintfiTgr — 
whkh the fhan 

ituljtatsofrs of perspefthes^ or pMnes 
ffte/ifr/ng this and ihat—and £o 

riajjeneh/e atsordiag the 

insir^£te/rj giren ^ the 
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/Btmehvjj m flrAr re itmjflf 
/oiyk^g ai pitfgi i>f j^klpffin. Th 
paiHtifi£ he f^W f& fisL 

Jeasfe the je^ i5)oS 
£?#/ fSKxhQmB^ the hasipnet sf^iffh U’ss 
&r^^ed bj the artists b/ the Barean^ 
-Lflw/r m h&mur &f D&ffomer Rbks- 
seau. If tt'as FieasJa t^ha tooA the 
jnifiatm and the difftter was held itt 
his studio. Tff make rtm^ for the 
ceremonyf the waili were stripped of 
thflr ksMfl decoratiani. A/I that m^s 
/e/tj In prominent p/ncei^ were a fen^ 
beantiful Negro masks, whik the 
place of honour was filed ^ th par- 

Gz 


trait of Ycdwiga, painted ^hs- 
seak and which Pkasso had recent^ 
hcught from old Souiier, At the far 
end of the room stood the Imprmsed 
* throne' on which the Douankr was 
to sit in state. The peeits were signi- 
jkant: the. represenfatwes of *ArF' 
were Georges Fraquej Jacques V^aiUant 
and Agiro; the writers were Apol- 
tinairet hflasc Jaeob^ Andri Salmon^ 
Maurice Cremmti;^ Ktni DaO^e and 
Gertrude Stein. In ei/erj respect the 
ceremony was an essentiaiiy Ahnt- 
martre iveof. If the cooking was rather 
casuaf there was no lack of wine. They 
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just sown its wild oats with FauTism sfenii^c} alrcadj^ to be repeotiiig 
of its haste. The painter withdrew behind dosed doors and started 
thinking for himself. In the priracy of his studio he took stock of 
the familiar things rouad about hkn^ the decanter and wkie^glasSs 
the packet of tobacco, the guitar. He observed them from diifcroit 
angles, he felt them over and over again with his expert fingers, he 
looked through thcnij so to speak, with the astonished vision of his 
own senses; he studied their inner movement, their secret mecha- 
nisnij he steeped himself in their immanence^ tfadr pcescncc. In his 
solitude he relived the genesis of all things^ he felt in his own being 
the renewed cteatiofi of. the world. Nothing evaded his grasp, for he 
found his w^Y to the centre of things by virtue of a powder that was 
neither pride nor love, but consent and respect* The object then 
appeared to him in its total form, with its armature, its outlines and 
contours, its inner structure, its underneath: when he was able to 
show it as it was, then Cubism was born* That is what Picasso did. 
That is how he rediscovered the hidden springs which bind man to 



/W ff/jw it jb^mpms 

a vbiit biitrjf a rtsforw &/ o/d 
painijrTgj wb& fmd m tit and 
ivho Wits itttrodfised Dti^arrier 

AS 'Tiff Minjjtfr On 

fk t^k-tsrp, ApoUinairt m/^msid 
& patm stftgiag tk praists qf 
fLs AF jf Im wiUi 
wen wonder/jf/^ enixtd^ Tkn earn 
a itthi of jpeefki /& wMci fk 
nvff^ DGuamer^ had ticugk- 
ftdlY koMgk ks mim wtti 
npbed ^ fums qf iir 

0wa s^^pesht^f J/gir/iidhg *Tk 
LJttle Belis* and a ea^kd 

A ffttfftkr qf ^rdte ifs- 
titrisajpn?ftaim‘efsf^ents Wfn tnade /ia/ 
eivsittg, thaf$ks daukt akukl: 
for initartn^ Rsnuifatij, deligbfid ^ 


H£AX>. PARI^ 
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rcalit)', at ancc po^isessing aod possessed^ containing in himself ail 
the eJemetits of the universe^ just as the uni verse contains him. It is 
thus that he found out how to convey a sensation of volume on a 
flat surface, ^dthout depending any longer on linear perspective^ 
fore-shortening, modelling, chiaroscuro or ail the bag of tricks that 
had been used by the muscEim-painters down the centuries. From 
Hotta dc Ebro, where he spent the summer, he returned with the 
H&iijis aw th and Fensani/e (1909)—a landscape and portrait 

in which he passed beyond what Cezanne had to teach and laid down 
the rudiments of a ^ew language. In Paris he painted a series of 
still-lifes^ the Porfr^it qf the m Gmfi^ and also sculpted 

a according to the same principles* In these various 

pictures we find a new conception of space in which the planes are 
geometrically defined instead of being plotted according to the 
vanishitig-lincs of the classical canon, and start from the canvas to 
focus in the eye of the spectator. In 1910 he went on to produce his 
famous series, Giri //le ALmda/m the portraits of Vo/M, 


bis reception^ 

r^fo Pkaisa's (jsr^ ailf y&jn 

nfid I an hath great paifiUrj: 
iff the Aladem j/7/f, andjou w tht 

Bgjpiiaft." 

1909-1 j— Henkjtars^ dur¬ 

ing miicb tbe sat/j/asta^y rbnm- 
hgj /fl /oJJen' is 0/ Ibf flwiu 
ibe^selnsj sa <hse^ had tbi artisPs 
iiji bmmt htiUnd up nith ihe exp^i- 
m^nt 0 n whkh he had lamshed himseij 
body and /W- Hh dt^lopmenf nray 
fbHJ bt shwH u'ifbifui rironrse to 
anfdete. If we nsent/oif ihe Pariowi 
periods /ha/ Piraiso spent iarh xnen- 
nrer at Plar/a de San Cadre's, 
Cent &r Sorgaes ^Jng theji four 
Jtears^ it is bftause fhse na/sei offer 
useftfl points 0/ r/feremre far ph/ting 
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KaAffu eiUr and and the Nud^ painted dunng a holiday 

at Cada<|ues^ where he stayed with I>cminH The following summer 
he went to Ceret with Braque^ and brought back with him Tie 
Afcordwrj‘p/qxer and The Aim wifi fie Pipe (1911). We have only to 
compare these two canvases with those he had painted the year 
before, no doubt under the combined influence of C^ianne and 
Negro ait, in order to see w'hat direction Cubism was taking under 
his influence. The volumes are less powerfully stressed, the rhythm 
of the geometrical forms has been broken down into its dcinents, 
rcsuidiig in architectural compositions made up of countless frag¬ 
ments, small, tenuous facets or geotnetrical shapes laboriously inter- 
joined or superimposed. The original model was go thoroughly 
disintegrated^ stripped down into minute facets, that the spectator^g 
imagination rather than his physical senses bad to make the effort of 
reconstituting h* This amounted to a new form of writing, a total 
rehandling of traditional spatial values and pictorial visiom It was 
an undeniably new style, yet one full of equally undeniable dangers, 
with the masses thus atomized, the form scattered into countless 


ideograms, the humiliation of colour, now restricted to a scale of 
sluggish greys; not to mention a certain aridness, complexity, even 
obscurity. It is obvious that Picasso must have thought out for 
himself a principle, and reconsidered a technique which pushed the 


iis pr$^ss ifi fie aasfere and di^euif 
fiftderfaki^ U'i/ei made Mp ih rtty 
exiiferiei^ BEtuvers 1909 and 1915 
fiere was m air^pf ie^ip inh fie m- 
jbion /i, itft s /vWfff/ aA'afure, a 
eamfiiitf peagrpis, a expkra- 

Hon inie umiorfed territorfes which 
had f& he jff in order and made eafe 
tf/ ^oon cLT fiej were conquered. For- 
iraiti and sf/il-hyes in which the 
pkiin and^ifar fnoH/s e/fen/eafnrt.d 
wwe n/ fiaf fim Picasso*s /opottrife 
fhtmejg which he fended fo handie 


meire and more ahsfracfhy. \¥^e need 
on^ compare fhepor/raltofTcinMidt 
(1909) u'Mei he hrongif iacJk from 
Idorfa de San wifh fi&se of 

Ambroisc Volkrd and Kahnweilcr 
painfed a jrar /afer, er hef/er jH// 
fhe AccnrdJon-Playcr 1^ 1911 and 
1 * Aficionado of 1911, fo he ah/e fo 
take sfocA of fid ground m^ered. At 
fie fame feme the cokwring iosf ifi 
infenjify and waj fina/iy reduced fo 
liffk more fian a maxeehromt 
Summer 1909— Pkasso sfe^d af 
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analysis of reality close to the point where it becomes conceptnal. 
After a secies of nine pictures (1:911-12) on which he inscribed the 
words *Ma Jolie* as a tribute to the woFnan who had lately come 
into his life, Picasso found a solution to his uneasiness in his first 
Puphr or Thi Ca^e Chsir. 

On an oval basisj framed with a length of rope^ and among a few 
objects painted in oil, mduding a glass, a slice of lemon, a pipe, 
a knife and a newspaper, he gummed some corrugated paper 
imitating the terture of a cane chair. This optical illusion of the 
canework was set in a group of abstract shapes together with the 
first three le/ters of the word journai^ which were an exact repro¬ 
duction of printer’s type, resulting in a work full of surprises which 
was to be the point of deparrare for the numerous he made 

during the neiit five years. It was really Braque who first had the 
idea of inserting some solid, naturaHstic feature into the imaginary 
composition of a Cubist painting (in his Vh/in md 1910), thus 
discovering a new technique and new plastic relationships which 
many painters have since esploited in thek own way. Picasso also 
began making literal copies of materials extraneous to painting, such 
as printer's imitation marble and imitation wood. His neict 

step was to incorpomte the actual materials themselves into his 
pictures: brown paper, wall-paper, strips of cloth, playing-cards. 


Hartij fljf Sa?r Jstan (J-hria df Ebr&)^ 
Af jwif/ Ms friend P^I/ar^s 
more. ApiirS ih porSrait a/ 

Fcmande, aireoi^ Pimrrfl 

31 ‘orked haif a Isndscnpei, 

including tde Houses on the Ha Ik id r 
(faff ^2) and The Factory* Inspired 
^ oMstire iscnJ sreneryj he redit^ed 
hijpii/ettt So a raa^ af whrei^ a fhoice 
n-'bkh was jfrengfhened mth ihejears. 
Autumn 1909 ^—Amhroise VMiard 
liu exhihifion ef Sht samasej 

pMnfed in Spain in summer. TMs 


sios she ffn^ ifne-man sMiw ihaS 
Pkajso agreed f& bold in Paris befs^ 
1919. In rase he saw na poins in 
j^hmiOing Mj uwk for She pnrwos 
French Salons. In this ronner/hn 
mMstTemrmhrrShar Bra^^i w^rJk had 
been referSed hj fhe aatamn Salon in 
she previous jear. Af She end of Orto- 
betf Pifiijjo life ehe Baeeau^Loivoir 
and moiftd n Bonlev^^d de Ciirh^^ 
where he eaoA a pai wifh a seudio*. 
Early was ehe jear of 

Sk greaS Cubist parfraits: The 
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packets of tobacco* all kinds of odds and ends which he used 
together with drawing and painting in order to obtain surprising 
relationships between the immediate data of nature and the shapes 
he constructed or imagined himself, n^mong Picasso's w^c 

need only glance at such works as Th of 'Aii Bon 

Alari'h^^ uM /h^ Pipe {1915)1 Journo/ (1914) 

in Order to be convinced at once of the perfect genuineness of this 
new development. It had begun as no more than a scornful satire 
of the devices of imitative* *trompe-rceiP art. But it was very soon 
realized that bringing together forms created Imagmattvciy and 
even the most trivial forms of natural objects could only serve to 
extend the painter^s resources. Moreover^ the Cubists were disturbed 
by the feeling that reaUty was eluding them and that their experi¬ 
ments were going farther than they had intendedn Too much 
abstraction threatened to kill not only ^subject^ but the physical 
attributes of objects themselv^es* thus reducing the picture to a mere 
decorative canvas, nothing more than a purely intellectual crearion. 
inhuman, hermetic, plastically feeble. Malevitch, Kandinsky and 
Mondrian tried to close their eyes to this danger, but Picasso refused 
to take the risk, and the process enabled him to aven it. In 

a word the object itself* which had hitherto remained outside the 
picturej now came and established itself firmly on the canvas, so that 


VC'oman with the Maiadoiine 
(Fafwj Tf/Afr)* Ambfoise Vollard, 
Wilhelm Ubde. 0/ thsc 
dj Orq/or meiertah'ng^ f&r the 
of the artist needed 
^ hij midfis. 

Summer 1910 —Pkatjo jtajfd at 
Cada^s in together uith 

Ffrnande Qihier and .Andre Deraift. 

this vdfatii}/! he eoceirnttd the 
four etehfftgi for Ahix /jomAV hoak 
Saint-Matord, l^hkh Kahoirei/er 
was to puhiith the foiks-ing jear. 


These etehiegs marJk thr hegiming of 
his eareer as an illustrator in the real 
jense of the ter/n. 

Aucumn 1910^— R/rumktgto Cada- 
quit, Pkasso set to u'orA on the 
Portrait of Kahnw^'cilcr, u'hkh 
shosi>s the infiMemre of the partiaslarfy 
iimtfre and ^ahstratt* works which 
ht had produced during Aw holiday. If 
was M-'hiie H'orking on this portrait 
that the artist brought into hting^ for 
the prsf time, the technique of 'super- 
inaposed planes^ which, originating 
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5TTS_L-L1PE WITH CANE CHAIK. 

fARiS, “wiNTilEi 1911. On- Ayiu PAPEH. OX CAKVA5, loi*XT5j'd 


frem ihi A/rtfaH 

wai enable h'm offof axtd fir ail 
kriak fret froff/ tit shverj of £wj/4- 
tiofi iiifd irtpfai a 4rW of pawJ-Ixg w 
wbkhf flja ^ plaoi i^snPai^ /be Furioi^ 
jjffjs bf^ame piaitJc e^vtdisfs of nai 
/bdngj. 1/ he still fieedud a ik:^ea sit- 
twgf fir fkj porinsit, if ij fo bf mfed 
that afitr that date PicdiiQ was 
to ffjf a mdii fxtepf on uerj sperhi 

tStVeJJ'/ffffJ. 

Summci igii— Pkass^! spent his 
first boifdqy at Cirtt in the eastern 
I^refiftSy with Braqne^ TMs was the 
ti/nff when Us tanposes first eontaimd 
printed fetters whUh were son^etimes 

7^ 


(^rdttw in stenciL Exploited fir thiir 
^tro/npe-rair efixtj these fitters 
were the only ^reaP oiferts reneafftitsg 
in n'orks which were ^adnaffy fealfing 
rtafity behind. It appears that Braqtff 
was the first to use this detice. 
Autumn igii — It is mferesting to 
note that it was Just when Csbisen 
was becoming mmrsaf and attrarting 
more and jmre fiiittwerSj that the most 
idrfdent attacks began to he made 
against /A U^hen Le Journal asked 
the fritic Gabriel Alonrej to write 
up the autumn SaloHj be prophesied 
on i^^th Stptembrr that *-Cnhism^ 
whether intograi or not, has afready 
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the attist was forced to build a suitable cl:Jmposit^o^ round the 
intruder. Smoothness of touch and testure disappeared as they were 
supplanted by ready-made features or materials. Iron? and humour 
and the iautasy with which incongruous bits ajid pieces were 
deliberately brought together now replaced the ascetic and almost 
religious gravity of the Cubisr discipline, 'fhe imprint of the artist’s 
personality gave way to that anonymity towards which both Picasso 
and Braque had been striving for years past. The coiiage suddenly be¬ 
came, in their ey«, a kind of game which could endow the flotsam 
and jetsam of existence with all the attractiveness and almost super¬ 
natural charm which they denied to the noble medium of art. But it was 
H superior game^ and one which was to have unexpected repercussioiis 
on their own personal work as weU as on rnodefii art as a whole. 

Picasso used to ta ke a sheet of paper as his ground. Th.en he would 
cut up natural Substances—wood^ etc*—-and glue them on the sheet. 
These he surrounded or covered with lines and light shading* At 
first he produced some ven^ graphic and airy compositions in this 
way* Later, as the fragments of alien material became increasingly 
important, the hmshed works became more compact and solid, 
finally acquiring an obvious and conyincmg harmony. In the Botik 
t>J Old Gkss Ni^spsper (1912), for instance, all the 


jdiJ Its /a// fl W: it is th mfffi-jsnig 
0/ prefenthtfS impoierfes W jtif- 
satisfsid igtti)raficd\ Mmtrsj was fj^t 
the fiKfj for tiif &f 

foantaJijtj fam ^at riek/iti^ tn squ- 
of Tfo fnltan- 

sigrant Ift wbh-h /h jsr/ 

s'ax riin ^ 

litsaiSffp tsftJ ilfe Pa fis-J ournal fa 
whief; ^ndr/ Sa/msn w'as a ioittrlhu' 
for^ dtfindid tif ff^w paiatfi^. ^for 
th^ rnfifux, apart fix Mcrcure 
de France Qliaftkj fa Kahn) 

and fhn Revue Indepetidante 


Ailard)^ fh^ om ail sqnaUj hastik. 
Winter 1911 — Jhr fort /imx nse ^d 
bffgn faadsj rimd/j, of ^real* 

dfftad xsifh as tjfosfript aad fh IfJb^ 
B'tfj mi to hs paiied o^-er ligbfiy^ 
Ome he had fes/^d the practkal I'a/iU 
aj this imfinfion, Pkiisjo fur/her px- 
pkifed Its pnmipks hy /nfro^mg 
fasjim/es af marbk^ wood and aW/- 
paptr mfo hIs piftifres. Hl'frythtng 
Jifggfxtx that his aifa was fa beat 

tbe opfka! fl/iisianists at ffoir o^'» 
fu aehifpt this he a^ent so far 
as fa usf a comhj a tool e&minonly 
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objects were drawn except for the newspaper, which actually a 
newspaper-cuttkig, and the piece of wall-paper stuck on the table. 
In the G/ass oftd Vhifft, which dates from the winter of 1312 

(page 59), the news-cutting indicates the shape of the bottle^ while 
the imitation wood suggests the violin. In yet another sdll-lifc the 
eitttaneous elements axe used only for spatial definition: the Student 
fSe (1913-14) shows a face which is mischievously suggested 
by straight lines and a few curves, topped by a dark beret made of 
gummed paper. Even if the Vic/m m th (1313) hi the Rupf 
collection, and Tit Csrd-pi^^r (1^14) in the Museum of Modem Art, 
New York, are entirely painted works, the of imitation wood, 

newspaper headlines and phyingnairds is reproduced with such 
accuracy that the two paintings give exactly the same impression as 
£cl/a^es. In my case, they go to show how the new technique had so 
considerably influenced painting, that the hermetic Cubism practised 
from 1911 onwards was heading, by 1913^ towards a more accom¬ 
modating and broad-minded conception altogether. The meticulous 
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arrangerne^Qt of details^ the breaking-up of the forms and prolifera¬ 
tion of minute volumes which are all typical of what has been 
described a$ 'analytical Cubism* and which arc to be seen in such 
works as the i} ^dr^ 4 fidi>nad& (The Amateur) of 

1^12 could not surviTe after the success of the tvllag^e technique. It can¬ 
not be denied that this new medium acted a$ a stimulus to Picasso*s 
plastic bentj encouraging him to exploit the assumptions of Cubism 
in an uncspccted way which led hitm to make fresh discoveries. 

just as in gradually shedding its super-added ^real^ features the 
foUaff wa$ transformed into a picture, at the same time when the 
ra-w material gained the upper hand the foJ/age tended to become 
a w'ork of sculpture rather than of painting. Thus the (19^^) 

was made entireJy of coloured papers^ the Vi&Im of 1913 consisted 
of a metal bos which vras prolonged* to represent the keyboard, by 
a strip of cardboard with the strings drawn across it; while the 
of 1914 was constructed entirely of roughly carved bits of 

uiffd ^ bffftjff^deforafori fir graifung. 

^ viriue a miiunji dialtffu 
whkb piribitpj a ef 

pii^/tdfifsst iiejt darmg tricks kd 
otbtrsj Jfl tiaS ^ iti tffd cf 1911 
Pirajjo addisg tu M's paift/wg mi 
fifsimlies real but 

aefuaJ fiagrssfitj of ma^jp^p^Tf a^od, 
ivm satfd ^d other lueh suhstatttes: 
ties* mrks art kmorn as Papiers 
coUes or collages (set pa^ fir . 

the fist papier coUe J^ade in the 
a'lxter of 191 i-ia), 
lu the course of 191 r Piecisjo mas to 
e>rphit this nea* freedom ia ordir to 
express his njfec/ion for n jou/fg 
momau a-'ho had recerrtijf esfered Ms 
life. lu addlfhn to the two morks of 
that period mhkh fontaia the mords 

IfAN’^S HJLhJJ. 191 i 
eSLATOM, K lS4". 
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thii pffrian Ms ifl ^ 
wifb iftspiring f/te ffjmrjbk 
jer/fj fff fsm^asfs wShh^ of Aer 

mjNti b^ar the ofordj 
wtfrds Fteasso Jbad Fai^ft a Jffftg 
wh'^rb tt'dU Mi?ff m the faibtorti aftd 
whki bad s r^frai^ htglfimpg aiVi 
OnV^Bf^j Bwv/Xp Afatiofif ma 
joHcj mj bear/ bids j&u gind- 
mamin^P £xfa^s presinci hrmgbt 
abQut prefoHTfd fbunges in Picaisik's 
waj fl/ lift. Givif^ up fbi B&btfsjarr, 
jjoirfurnal t>ds/tme be bad bffft ieadlng 
wifb bis /rieftdSf pariiFft/ar^ Kabn- 
u-eiler^ bi m hnger M^aiud /iJI summer 
be/m ieaving Paris. Tbe lopt /bat 
rrtm'piled bis biar/ needed solitude and 
jt'i/bdrau'ab Cas/ing Pjf a irbok p^/ 
li/e /or u'bieb be bad fso more tue, be 
/eft for At^ipjorr. As be met some of 
bis JrJertds /here be fed again, /bis 
time U Ciretj ubere be spent only a 
mon/L % /be ^ 6 tb of May p/sd 
him at Sor^fs, li^bere be passed tbe 
wbo/e summer andpar/ of ibe autumn. 
Returning ta Paris on/e more in 
Or/ober, Pkasso took a s/udio in tbe 
Bouiet'ard Rajpaiijat No, ^ 4 ^- Hins'- 
ever^ towards tbe middle e/ i 913 be^^e 
it up and removed £0 / rat Sek/Icber. 
Tbe year 1915 was marked ly ne 
outstandiMg events apart from bis Stay 
at Ceret in tbe summer mon/As a/ong 
with Juan Gris, Braque, Alanuio and 
Alax Jofffk After being almost ex- 
siuded for a year or tu^, ro/ouring 
now reappeared timidiy btre and there. 
There is no doubt fbat /be new possi- 
biJities opened up by tbe making of 


Papiers collts serjfed to quitken tbe 
eivlution of bis work on lines sW/ 
outside tbe narrow prineiptes be bad 
so far been governed 
Suminef Aoi^Wj^ where 

be sj^ent bis holidays with Braque and 
Derain, Pi/asdO wori/d on some large 
eantases su/b OS the Portrait of a 
Qid on a Gt«n Background, The 
Man ■ft'iih a Wine-glass, and some 
jfiil-iifes, inf/uding The Glass with 
Straw-bomid Bottle of Rum (page 
44), in s'bisbf taking a bint from 
waibpaper design, be gtive tbt /amaj 
a sjirinkli/sg of bright foiours that lent 
variety and /harm to an increasingly 
free eomposition. 

The declaration of war found PicassQ 
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wood. Wc can easily imagine the mocking delight with which 
Picasso assembled these strips of wood and re-created the musical 
instrument in his own way. Later on^ and especially in 
and 1943, he was to remember his w hen he turned to sculps 

cure. It can be said that Picasso never really exhausted all the 
potentialities of this device^ cither as a painter or as a sculptor. It 
was thanks to his efforts that the became established both 

aesthetically and technically io modem art. It not only modified his 
draughtsmanship and composition but affected his palette even more. 
In 1915 he broke a\ray from the greyish hues, the thin^ bitty touches 
of colour and his neutral, drab tonc$. The colour began to vibrate, 
warming up the canvas and defining light, shape and space all by 
itself. In The VMtt ofi EI"W/ the red, ochre, blue and black arc 
orchestrated w^ith surprising energy. As gummed paper did not 
encourage or suit the finer gradations and blending of tonc$, colour 
came to life after a long period of sluggishness. The lively colouring 
lent itself perfectly to the sweeping but simple design of such works 
as Tbe (page Bo), The \f^£arij!g a Chmsi, m oji Arm¬ 
chair (1915), The with the Gitifar (page 98), Tie Carii-p/^er 

(1914). Laid on in verticaJ strips and overlapping surfaces, it ckdfics 
and constructs and was indispensable to the new tj'pc of Cubism 


jjW his fnends sti/l af If 

iiroffght art akrupf Iftd ta ihe excrflf^ 
expenmnl fhey had jetvjijfars 
hr/ortt aifd for the success af n'hich 
they had mt spared fhemsc/pcj^ There 
p'iU ueper again he found Jiich an urt- 
usuai of ideas and feehr^s 

as that ahkh hrmtghf lagefher sitch 
very di^ere/jf men aJ Picasso and 
Bra^i Derail and Juan Grh; hut 
ml am of them ccutd bare realised it 
at the time^ The break-up a'aj sa 
eampiete a/sdIrremedrah/e that Fkasso 
n'os able to sty^ /afer apj, ** Wien the 


mohih\atfan started I sent Braque 
and Derain the station. I hai'e never 
seen f/rem sime.** 

Thus ended an epoch n hich remains 
unique and exemplary for the high 
quality and strict standards of the 
a^r^fej // produced. Yet it had not been 
oitbaut its disadvantage. Confined to 
his studio as to a /ahoratory, it is as 
fhou^ the painter stopped opening his 
yes to lifij so that for him the world 
mas reduced to a handful of everyday 
things Jt'hich for p/asHc reasons he had 
selected from everjthirrg else. Apart 
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that Picasso was discoTrcring both -ip theory aod in pmcticc just 
before the Great War. No painter could have been more aware than 
Picasso of the e^tcesses following on the teaching of Cdzanne, even 
if it was with the best intentions in the world- Rejecting every 
possible submission to outward appearances^, and at the same time 
intent on portraying the object in its totality, the Cubists might well 
be afraid that their ambitians and sectarian brand of realism might 
lead them into a denial of reality. After a series of ccscpcrimcrLtS they 
found themselves faced once again with the dry dust of signs and 
shapes well on the way to collapse. 

This might be dismissed as a paradox. No doubt. Picasso never 
tried to hide his realism. But he was realistic in the proper sense of 
the term. For him, being a realist did not mean reproducing the 
tangible world or making a sort of invcntorv of things, any more 
than it meant imitation, however cleverly transposed- What he 
aimed at doing was creating—with the materials appropriate to his 
art—a reality which would be the equivalent of reality as it is 
perceived, a reality in a sense more real than that of nature, a iTteatuI 
in other words a reality brought into being by the human 
mind. This is what was never understood by Picasso's and Braque^s 
immediate circle, those pseudcKCubists who with varying degrees of 


fr&xs su^h jfsuskaJ injtmmfttj e/ 

and fix jW ti 

jpeda/ liking for limpk arfd 
fmptrjoftai as Bdae-boti/Uf 

giajjijf mnapaptrj /jing en 
and pask/fi of iebatfa, tlxj 

kjt fteir siKdios^ i/ was onfy find 
in fbt Mmtmartr* or ^!s>ntpam^s^ 
caps fhi ^IdpacJks 0 /cardsj dkt^ 

advirth^m^nts pr ahsinthi of BasSj 
or ibr saMe trid imifakon marbk and 
nW veneers m the bar, ^ a perfeci/y 
kgkal process the itsH-kp ^adaaJ^ 
teca/ne one 0/ ebeir foponrke /bearei^ 
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one might mn saj Sbe onfy theme that 
bad af^ dincf nlafionship to tbeir 
aesthetk ^stfm or dailj lip. 

Tins a-dj so mach the ease that when 
Pkasso met in 1914 be tbae^bt 
it ffdj impossibk to makf a portrait 
0/ the noman he /sved. It need hard^ 
be said that f&r a fnan like Pkasso 
there could be no guesthn ^ remaining 
iot^ confined to that n arid 0/ mere 
ohjeetjj which he fosofd jo stifiing, 
Bat tbroagh having kamt hon^ to treat 
th/figi exactfy as he udshedf he had 
gained a mentai detachment from 
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success cut nature up into little chunks, thus rtlyrng mote on the 
device of styli^don thAn on the resources of theii own ImaginEtion. 
A specifically Cubist work is, therefore^ no mere image like any 
painring by Poussin or even Craanne himself, but an autonooious 
object, a pictutal fact^ a creation which draws all its value from its 
relationship to the man who brought it into being. It is a convincing 
unity of forms and colours that are not just arbitrarily chosen hut 
arise from and depend on certain rules and on a discipiine and order 
of things which are far removed from Ehose of photographic 
naturalism. All the traditional tricks to imitate space and dimension 
arc cast aside; psychological expressionism is discarded;, the object 
is no longer just seen from the outside and recorded by the retina^ 
then remade and disguised according to some old convention; it is 
now sciaed in all its completeness and situated in an imaginary space. 
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A man of Picasso's insight had no choice but to react against an 
ovoanah sis which bfote everything into fragments, the disintegra^ 
don of form, the disappearance of the plastic theme in a ma^e of 
detail He was too much of an mdividualist to be satisfied or come 
to terms with an almost inhumanj cerebral dryness and obscurity. 
At the end of 1913, after passing the summer with Juan Gris at 
C^rct, he simplified his style of drawing, tightened his composition 
and regrouped and broadened hia planes, concentraring his volumes 
so that they took on a consistcncVt solidness and fullness which had 
been impossible so long as he kept them broken up, \X herea5 the 
tonality had been monoEonous and austere, it now became warmer 
and heightened, and combined with the drawing to strengthen the 
whole structure of the painting. This was the period of the W;? 
W^earifig €i iff ^rfi/iha/r and Thi Card-player. It was also 

the period of those i-o/kgss, reliefs in cardboard, wood and sheet-iron 
which all show^ an urge for concreteness and an increasingly sculps 
rural approach that had been stimulated by the example of Mrican 
art. For Negro art had more attracrion for Picasso now than at any 
other time. He owned a mask which did much to free him from 
a slavery to the solid block and helped him to discover a device that 
Kahnwciler called "'the technique of superimposed planes”; he thus 
came to make use of metaphors or emblems and in this way to find 


o^hifb bf awj no/ ika- in 
rxpioifing/er ends. Af/arked 

nfsd dismjjtd ^n mry j/de, tsnd 

fbe bft/r cf the fnsst phkn/ cri/inm 

andjeerjt /bt Cf/bhJis trere fomd /a 
retire in/t} fbeMSt/tfejf atid as often as 
no/ tbej took up a mgatiPe at/tinde.. 
Tbui, vbetf Pkajja jie/did in 1917 
/a Jfan Cncttcin^i rtifnej/ to do 
it'orjfe for /be Rjejjdaff Bal/e/^ bis 
nfteptame nas s/li^en^ tr/fkilled by 
bis/ritfidf. In Ifli aft oun/ of /bis 
Jean Co/tean u'as able to write^ ffo/ 


uifbant a /emrb of btin/onr^ '"Aion/- 
marire and Mon/parnajit s ere under 

a dirta/orsbipr ^ s'ere g&in^ tbr&ugb 
tie pnritani/alphase ^ Cnbijm. Jueb 
nr/kies aJ he found on a cafe 
/Mj toother nkb a Spanish ^nitar^ 
u^re /be onfy oneJ alks'ed. If Ufai 
treason to paint a sta^-jetfing, espe- 
da/^ for the Rstssian Ba/Ut. Hi'fff 
Kenan's heckling sf-sSage /mid net 
have seandah^ed the Sorbome nrert 
than Fkasso npset //jf Rotondc cafe 
ly accepting my iml/a/kn. The nwjt 
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pkstic: cquivaJents of realities^ and to suggest, by a few suitable 
signs, a surface, a valumej or the absolute unity of an object or 
a human being. Picasso's acceptance of African an undoubtedly 
helped to bring analytical Cubism to an end and involved the artist 
in the researches he so boldly pursued until 1914. For Picasso it was 
no longer a question of representing objects only by multiplying and 
dissociating their various elements, but rather by signs that would 
evoke them ill tJic bcholdcr^s even if was iio close 

identification between the sign and what was signified. The hole 
which is suggested by the metal cylinder fixed into the Ginfar of 
compressed paper (1914) is a projection which we see as a hollow^ 
whereas the cavity in the (19M) produces a relief effect. 

In precisely the same way the Negro artist can give a mask the 
appearance of depth by means of a protuberance or suggest relief 
by means of a curvature. 

The Cubist group broke up during the first year of the war. 
Picasso found himself alone. That summer, at Avignon, he painted 
Tie Wj 7 TubU {page Tie Ckss^ wifi Sfraj^'-bomd B&tfk g/R jm 
(page 99), a P&rfr^it of a GlrJ agijinsr a Green and the still- 

life l^Jpe /a Frmce^ so called because of these three words written, 
in honour of his adopted country, on the objects shown in the 
picture. He vras now dotting his canvases with light patches and 

fl /if was iiaf sr iad fo Dia^ikv 

in R-owf, wii/g fie Cniisi rode forfrade 
frapeiling exrepf iie N&rfb 
ef Piirij fa fie Sauf&j /raw fie Place 
dfj Abiejjej fa fie Boulevard JUj- 

This arcannf is ifrirffy orrMra/ef 
exrept /or fie faa fiaf fie npraar 
iad begun In 191 ^ wie/i Piraj-jif pro- 
durtd fie ^apiife parfraits af Mas 
Jacob jsW Ambroise Vullard {page 
y/). Chsikaf imd severe in fbeir 
ixerufion^ /iese porfraifs are sheer 

gs 


majffrpitces vf wiici even fie jmjl 
reaiijfir palnfer nrigif ie proud Tiej 
nafura/iy roused a sensafia/i, // see/ned 
fanfastk fiaf suri o deep respeci /or 
nafurai /arms and sttei a rompkfe 
abstnre 0/ pJasfk dmw sioidd fOf^e 
/rsnr fie same handsis fie Harlequin, 
so purely J^smefrkal /« eamposkionf 
liaf fie arfisf i^id painfed anfy a fe^' 
n/oniis iefare. Tbejj 0 sfrangr fhing 
iappened. On one side were fie urfisfi 
or rerent c&ni'erfs Cubism wio 
feared fiaf Pkaiso enigif abandon 
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shots of colour^ and painting a bdt of flowered wall-paper into the 
background—a rctniniscence of the ^Qikgi technique. The drawing 
became freer and there was a return to the cun-e^ while the form 
began to show Baroque features. During the following winter he 
suddenly gave up that manner—which was almost a rcxioco man¬ 
nerism—and went back to Cubism, This time it w^as a decorative 
Cubism in w'hlch he superimposed or set side by side coloured 
rcctangleSs dited to the left or right. He used this metlrod in painting 
harlequins, taking up again the theme which had so delighted him 
in his youth. Although he was not painting much, he produced some 
water-colours^ large numbers of drawings and some engravings. He 
somedmes inclined tow'ards a geometrical abstraction, and at othet? 
indulged in the most classical realism, noticeably in his portraits of 
Mux Jacab and Gtiillaam ApoUmam. Apollinaire had recently been 
wounded in the head, on active service, and the portrait shows him 
wdth his head swathed in bandages. The lead-pendl portrait of 
Ambmst VoUard (1315) has a line and proportions as pure as any to 
be found in a draw'ing by Holbein or IngreSj whose skill he seems 
to be delibetately challenging with his customary^ impishness, in his 
use of all the stock-in-trade of perspective^ foreshortening and 
modelling. When he w^as invited to Rome in 1917 by Sergei Diaghilev 
in order to make the costumes and stage-settings for Parade^ a ballet 


u of ixpmskrij /a the trmmpt 
whkh hi had js libfraJI^ 
hb/td/ tb^ J&fhfr jaf#v ihf dti-fisred 
fnemes of tho new aif ^hoie 

U'ho jffMpfd tG thf rottc/iimti /hat 
PkafJG J?'AF in refreat atsd si'ha 
/hobj^At fi fJktr Jfinf to rrou' ovir 
/Af/r GppGftetii'^^ Both farnpj um soon 
dkappoiiitfd m ihtir hopix ^d fiorj^ 
TA( rsimfifii fart was that again 
Fkajjo had hrokifi fnt qf rht dri-U 
in whkh e/ifej hsop^d to infprisan Aim, 
and had jAgs'h tAat lAtri was tta 


grratfr danger tAan being the slave qf 
a farMU/dj eirn the formu/as nf She 
adt'anee-g^ard. Even iAe mas/ finsid 
of fxriftdj fann^i re^t the departure 
fron/ the forma/ mky w^hieh had 
tAarafferl^ed his mrk hets'ten 1905 
and 1914, u'Atfi the sam artist was 
to sAm' himself rapabie of pradudng 
sneA ii f/rks as tJ^ Seated Pierrot 
(Ahfseitm Gf MGdern Art, 

York) and tAf Violinist, and /v 1919 
the Still-life nn a Small Table, 
dirtet/y Cnhisf in stjk, and the 
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CHICJTEN, GLASS, K^jqTE AND BOrrUE. C.iOiUhVGB WITH DRATFING, PAHI^, 


fjkjjifo/ StiU-life on a 
Chest of Drawers; /Atf 

Thief WociKD at the Fountain 
W The Three Musicians, bofb m 

f^21. 

October 1316 —PtiTassit /f/t fht rwf 
S^hisltkff fifr wh^n 

took a itirj sfihurlfaff Jffaihed i$mi 
n^roNffjieJ by Uj aa^ garden, &f 22 
rjfe Ht /fjrd alj^rost 

nkm ihtrffj ds hj friimiij mha s-tfrf 
Frefffhf s'tr^ rn /bi 


F^raj^ W ie hud hWf r^g^hr rais- 
tiKf n4th atyam besides tit Cata/a/s 
affjstj Iff PisriSi Gi^ga/h, 

U’bo/N it iad earher in 

Bar(£Una. 

HffBWrj hefort kmring tit rm 
SfitiUher h met Jran Ca^teoM. Hr 
s'mtrd i$ painf Coctfau'i potfrait in 
a tQsfffme md ajitJ tit 

poitf&r finings^ bni fh portrait 

turstd int^ n Cnbhf tnmw ndih no 
pijfbi afidtjfce ^ in it^ None 









for which Krik Satie (whose portrai[ Picas$o painted in 19^®) com¬ 
posed the music, Picasso drew portraits of StraYinsky and Diaghilev* 
The director of the Ballets Russes is shown standing in fulJ evening 
dress with a top-hat on his head* while his manager Sali$burg is 
seated next to him, also in evening dress but wearing a bowler-hat. 
The two Hgtires are ponrayed by nothing more than a thin, regular 
outline^ without shading or qualihcadoo. The drawing is of an 
astonishing dexterity and economy and was drawn or perhaps even 
traced from a photograph. This makes no difference, it is so marked 
by the draughtsman's powerful personality. was shown in 

Paris at the Chatelet Theatre on i-Bth May 1917.. It created an vmfor- 
gcttable scandal, Ptcasso^s scenen^j shotting stalls at a fair a white 
*flat" with a border of balustrades and houses in black and white 
—’was greeted with catcalls, as were the dancers* costumes. The 


fbe JeSJ iht frhndiiiip u'hkh 

fhefi iJbf tu'o fsiv kd Ci^cTe^iu 

fttUrtJi the artist iff tht 

frtatisff of Parade^ a nrir tyfv e/ 
Jf?r bad iff 1915- 

OffCf be bad a/i the obstae^ies 

iffmh'id in smh a p/arff Cae^tiau 
ma/fd^d to persuade Pkassa to jp to 
Rnffse with hinr^ ta Jotn Dia^gbr/ei'- 
They arrhfed there in Fehrnaiy 1917. 
Ar ti^e was short th^ set to work at 
off£e. The cofffpar^ had rehearsais iff 
a haseffitfft of the Cafe Tagdoffi, 
while Pkasso sat at a fahk opposite 
the dfi AUdidr painting the 

^roftiffffei for the t^arsOffS eharofifri and 
rompietiffg the dtjigp for the Moek-up 
of the * Manages' n hkh he had in 
jff'itsd* Originai^ the haHet rontmfffd 
only Jour shararterSf the Chinese eon^ 
juror ^ the litth Asneritan ^rl and the 
two orrohats. % mtjodadffg the 
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Rasittgari Gattf^, Jjmrm. 
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costumes were certainly very strange, something like Cubist sculp¬ 
tures made op of cubes, cylindets, rectangular hgures and cones 
fixed one into the othet, parading under the arc-lamps. The audience 
took aH tills for an impudent Cubist demonstration* with the result 
that the ballet had to be taken off after a few hectic perfotmances. 
But Picasso’s hrsi creations for the theatre arc not likely to be easily 
forgotten. If Cubism was already on the declines It was thanks to 
his efforts that it now becaine something more than a mere studio 
experiment or the snobbish cult of a clique. By sdrring public 
opinion and giving Cubism such a social and practical form* he gave 
it a brilliant introduetJon to eontemporan^ life. In spite of the faiJure 
of Paradej Cubism could no longer be ignored: from that moment 
it w^s to influence the decorative arts, posters, typographya orna¬ 
mentation* even furniture and architecture. With the help of a few 
assistants Picasso had painted the curtain for Paradt in an unusual 
way. Grouped into a burlesque and roguish composition we find the 

Wl^tta^rs' a;/ mualii^^d bj PUajJ(} 
flYrff ab&ffi thrtt mefrej Ligjif 
^frd fftcbih 

was f& 

redftie actual daft^trj 
ffs m^re t^rt pffppetj-^ /i^ b^iffg 

ro mpj^rt un edd i/W 0/ /rWferju^ /& 
fbt lo-fa/Isd Marrag^rs^ Phi J^jkf 
nm/d Wr fa/Uft Jiat if ih rmrsal 
i>f Wwrj W mi ftjrmd Mi> a 
^tid qf tffaffffffjia md acqtiind 

valug presmfy hiisuiff th 
Maa^g^rs c^wsfrhfifms in ipofs 
^hjhg ih primfi&j of /h Cnkuf 
Thi h n/i open 

drtlirraihn 0/ ih Cub/ii 
iriu/irpb ct^fr fradifhnai 10 

th frii-nigbf nkdiM^ n^bki 
Miitd ih bsi/fff w&i not fur 
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jugglers, acrobats, ckncersand guitansts of the drcii$-“SEeDes of 1905* 
This h not so surprising, for Picasso*s career is full of such restless 
impulses hackwards and forwards, when he discards ideas and takes 
them up again, breaking, then returning to old sentimentaJ attach¬ 
ments. In any case left its mark on that phase of his output. 

He came to love the ballet as he had loved the circus* He married 
a ballerina, Olga Koklova, in 1918, the year after he painted her 
portrait in Spain. His future wife is shown in that work with a 
mantilla over her head and shoulders. He was also to become one 
of DiaghiJev*^ closest friends and supporters. 

After the war Picasso produced mturalistic and abstract works 
side by side, passing from one method to the other as if it were 
child's play to him* For instance, there was the SmUd Pierr&f (1918) 
with its almost convendonaj realism, and the boldly geometrical 
of the same year. At the same time he turned towards 
Italian Renaissance Mannerism (Bi^ach 131 3 )i only to leave it 

again and go to the opposite extreme; he created a race of giants 
whose hgures had a swollen appearance, yet were controlled by a 
$tcm£iess of hne that is tharacteristic of what might be called 
a "dassko^xpressionist" style* The patrician dignity of his female 
figures^ the fluted folds of their robes, and even the colouring which 
is not unlike that of the Campagna frescoes, all point back to the 


PkaisJf rfw4d/feJ d?if^ a f?Fentb m 
mtf did h fs do 

wlfa/ Aff had fomt knt a/io /emd 
//wj? to ivjtV PoffsfifJi arsd 

Flar^nfe. J-fe d^d rroJj th penin- 
jWa afotu, Strav/^iJ^ and Mas- 
h€ had mtt in Rnme^ wtnt 
wi$b him, h^dd^s Coctmu. A phato- 
^ph faken rn the tMfins of Pompeii 
has lurvmd as a record $/ thiijmftf^ 
sbaulng Pkam^ mxt to Massiifi, In 
the imusna! attitude &f lighting his 
pipt- There is nothing e^lroordinarjf 
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in this and the ditail a ould pass nn- 
notitrd u vre it net that the pipi haJ 
heeonii a ^mbof of jo/idarity amng 
the Mantpomasse paiisterj. Being oae 
0/ the few eperjdaj objects whkh the 
Cnh/stj thongpt north showing on their 
tanuases, to same extent if had become 
oiu of the ^fnhols of their aesthetif^ 
and it was not only hj thofure that one 
of the *Alamgerj* m Parade^ the 
Afanagtr in a tal/'-fButf was holdiag 
an enarmOfis white pipe whUh was not 
reai/j neseuarj for his role. 


eORT^Alt tJF AVIBROISE VULIA-KD. 
PABia^ AutVST 191J. CRAFFrrTE. 














A/t^ B/s rfintm P^ij^ Pkasjo 

fa Bwrjfe /fl hiJ M^f$fn}ffj^ itudht 
ur&fn he tBf fTra^i^cefi/ 

fIof-&. u'io sm* /V stil/ jsfper 

fir^t /A Tto U'ari j-x a p&t/khgf ai 
tk artiif s^'ds akihusiy imifafing ijk 
paififsn a/ fhojt 

sf^/s of 

rbta^ti^ks. Thf fsloarj ^ire f/^ib dxd 
aad Seises ifft /avfshfy 
pstifftd. A// :bc tixmts &f fh Pink 
Pmcd ar^ r^handkd bert^ haf fhii 
iimt with hint qJ M^mfrism wbkh 
chants their meaning and gd^s fhjn 
d jpkt of wit: ihtij the harebark rider 
an hit horief the Gtdtan/t is also 
fiahtred aksig wifh Hark^uifij hat 
fheirfmej are m /anger so ^r/aTtehafy. 
Even the aerohaPs ha/J of fit tar^ 
Bwr^fer is rendltdj, adding its paUh of 
foioffr to the /oreprafmd. ran flr// 
the pablifs dlsapprima/ when 
they sat}.' this eurtam rising to dise&je 
fie Alanaj^rs^ and their feeling fiat 
fh^ o'ere being tnade fan of Satie*s 
musk was not eakn/ated fo improve 
matfers^ for the izafiorj had fhe idea 
of aetompar^ing fhe jsore with dyna- 
moSf Morse signals, fyptPTiftrs and 
other effects fo deceive the ear in mt*ch 
fhe same as the ^trompe-PaiP 
ejects for deeeioing the eye in Cstb/sf 
paintings^ 

The prst night u^as held at the 
Th/dtre da Chatelef on the i%th 
May 1917 * There was an uproar. All 
Monfparnajse was there, the painters 
In their pnihspers and onera/lSf side by 
side with e/e^nt society women* 


WOMAN Wixh: ctUTA^. PAniSp wiNTiiA igij-i. 
i ^ Si*. Pravte Paris. 
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GUASS, WITH yriATF-TPGUNrp BOfTTLe OF aV[GWO«p slimmer 1914. QfU lB|'. PfjWft Co/jfiflfrfM, 


P/ffljjio &'tfj we^rin^ a red pffflst'sr 

aftd ff n'ss 

^n^ted With 

^fz/fl'rflsraKff /s Jurfect fbdos. 

Jfats Cocf^du hoj tffid him^ tAe fraB-d 
M/y re/raiistd /now /yffirkiag /Af 
autAorj as tAtj If/t theaM hifauje 
j4pf//injiirsj wh ifod anfftrt fAe 


iif/rsdwffm fbt prufgrammt'Ho/eSj 
wdj /« JKff/erw: O'OJifiJsd fft 
hfdd dffd B'fth Ail had hafida^fdt h 
eof^/?7Sf^^kd /At reipifl of a aaliKly 
patriotU paAlk. 

Th failure (/Parade Aadai ksif th 
rneri^ of krmgifig the puhfU iato ^oit- 
ta^t B'ith ofu of the artists who in fht 
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period he sjN^nt in It^ly in 1917. But at the same time as the Sk^pmg 
Ftasunts (1919), the Stated NW?/ (1910), the Tftrtt at fh 

Fom/aifj (19^1) and ^KetuHag^ ^ which the figures ate 

remarkable for their squareness^ their enormous limbs modelled m 
dark, suave tones, he wa$ painting stiU-lifes with a relaaccd Cubist 
technique—such as the delicious water-cplour. The (^9^9)— 

or in the folly orthodoTt Cubist mamicr such as The Tabk (igio). He 
seems to have put aside the idea of ao exclusive system which could 
only hamper his lively personality. The truth 1$ that the strength 
which Cubism had gained through fighting Impressionism and 
holding out against Fauvism was now exhausted. Cubism vraa begin^ 
ning to stale, and had become the victim of its own technique of 


^leuri^ of the Bateau^Lai^ir Jlfad 
n'orJkfd cat j sestf way fiaifftittg. 
Fraof thij aagk tbe perfarmaate of 
Parade be reg^dfd as ihs frsi 
fo/kefm oji^arefiesj of the ftiw artiiik 
pbe/iofTrenoa 0 / 

June T^ij^Pkasj& kft the fapital, 
to Spara, n'here he speirtt itt'eral 
months k Ma^h-Jd and Bsrahna. He 
was aeto^npanied oju of the Ealkti 
Kusset dafiferj^ Otga Koklova^ whoa 
he had met in Ram and who sbortfy 
beeamt hii wife. Hh st^ at B^eekna 
was one of ^at activity* There he 
painttd 0 portraif^hnst of Olga Kok~ 
weiff'ing a white mantillc, as wv!f 
af a deikatety roknred harkgnm 
ieaning on a bahisfrade in front ef 
a red tnrtain: tins he gatfe to the 
rity MUjeam^ w^iere it may stilt he 
sun. 

Summer 191S —From Biarrit^ 
w^here he spent his vasation^ PkasJO 
hrof^ht bark some deli^tfut portraitf 


SEATEO UA3f Wtn-E APW5 fCpL&ET. 

FAJirS, nJlAWINTC^ 













































vmscctiorL Impassiveness, immobilityj poYerty of colour^ thinness 
of subject-matter and a dim and melancholy glimmer instead of 
ligjit—such was the price to be paid for the intellectual tyranny and 
ascetic discipline that underlie any esclusiyc cult o£ form. As soon 
as its heroic period was over the moyemeiit fell a prey to didacticism^ 
dryness and academic formalism. Although Picasso continued 
making geometrical still-lifes—with tables^ guitars and jugs—he 
liked to place such objects before an open window^ sometimes 
passing beyond the window in order to paint the landscape outside^ 
We feel that after stifling between the four walk of bi$ studio he 
suddenly needed a breath of fresh air, and although he still obeyed 
a few Cubist principles he was quite prepared to cast them aside. 

It may be impossible to follow Picasso^s many changes of direction, 
his sudden tangents and sharp contradictions, but let us look more 
closely at some of the works belonging to that period of transition, 
such as The Sficolgtrl (1519)# The Hsarfh (1910), Tie the Ceifk 

(i^2.i\ Tir Gmtar (1922). They stUl contain geometrical planes 
covered with a crude colouring, and sharply intersecting straight 
lines- but there are also curves, spirals and festoons which give the 
composition a fresh, dynamic quality. The stretches of flat colour 
arc relieved here and there with stripes, dots and squares of paint. 
The outliiies arc embroidered with chevrons, star-patterns, saw-like 


0/ that of 

Rffsiftherg s^iti her atid 

/he /ar^ fo^p&iitioa Women Bath- 
ing llSy tie perfect e^ue affd 

iH/G/nparahk tightutn of the line^ the 
ba/ajt/e /f the £o^^^poJItiot^ {f/tiett 
f^itrej $ft the most I'arkd po/es atid 
jjm^mentj}j a/I hear U'i/fress ts a jw- 
rf ffd?r t& the Joys of /ifi^ a happy easiti^ 
of teflon j, aad jmple sofftefitweM/. 
October ap the 

s/tedio he had heea oecupyirTg ttt AUat- 
rouge, for two jearSi non' /i/oi'lttg to 


iy rm de k Boetk^ ms Jar from PW 
Kti/enherg^ who was Ms fftais dealer^ 
Pifasso made mafry draniags ij hh 
sew apartment f all 0/ them s/rnpu^ 
/ous/y m^urate. Two 0/ these ^an-ings 
o/te dated 1920 and the other 
show his stndio /fttend with eam'oieij 
stntehfri and JrdmiS^ a/I shown ijing 
in that ae/ive disorder wiieh was 
eiaraiterlstis of him and wh/rh he 
needed when working. On tie other 
hand, another drawing shows iis 
sitting-room as if was on zist 
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THB NFW TQRX. MANAGE!. 
cOETtrUE FOP VabAOE'. tAHlSp 1917* I a PT HlGli = 

edgings all kinds of omamentai work which cxpri^ss a youthful 
spontaneity on the of the artist. It was at Fontainebleau that he 
painted the two weU-kuown versions of Tifc Tim Musidufts^ which 
are the most important and significant of his last Cubist paintings^ 

The first (in the Museum of Modem Art* New York) is the most 
moving of these* as well as the most solid and the most soberly 
coloureeL The figures of the three characters are laid out in broad 
rectangular planes* while their faces give the impression of primitive 
masks. Only the harlequin, in the centre* with his yellow-and-red- 
checked dress and the curves of his guitar, serves to add a touch of 
cheerfulness to this sombre* eerie* hieratic work, whose structure 
bears witness to profound thought and incomparable craftsmanship. 

The other version (Museum of Philadelphia) is painted in a 
different spirit altogether. The first two musicians have changed 
places, the pierrot passing to the centre and the harlequin to the 
left. But although the composition Is mote varied and the colouring 

JVowjwiffr 1919^ he iWteJ 
Je^rt Cnnritdu ajid HfvV Satte 
I 2 r). 

Early Summer 1919— Pkass^ weni 
ta Bv/ji the BalhO Kfasej 

Sergei DiaghiifP had a^kfd 
idm desi^ the s^emry and mtumi 
far The Three-cornered Hat, a 
halkt a^hase iherne was tahn fr&jw 
the Jamoki pkj Antonio de 
AJarfon^ The njusk ^ Manuel 
de Falla and the ehoreographj ^ 

Massine. The jifljr nfaj held in 
the Alhanvhra Theatre on the zindof 
Jufy. These n'ho saw it have told how 
on the Jirsi night Piwso^ with a 
^neehanic holding a tray of painting 
ptaterialjf jta/Jked behind the j£ef^-j 
patting the finiihing^toMihej to the 
rojinmei. The fact is that for qnite 

DIAGHILMV AKb EAUEEBUPG. ELlblUEJl 1917. 

PIKCUL iAETCH, J4|' X 
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pleasanter, ’while more emphasis is given to depth and the decorative 
intention h more obvious^ thi$ ™iant lacks the dignified grandeur 
of the New York picture. The style of the Tim Abfs/dans fore¬ 
shadowed in the wdi Guffar of tgiB. Another HurAqtiiit 

with Gui^ar^ dated 1924^ shows how greatly Picasso^s manner had 
changed in the interval between them. They have the same therne, 
with the same figure in the same attitude, but the line has become 
much more fluid* playing round the contour^j ’while the colour has 
moved up several registers and is full of startling contrasts, giving 
a hint of the hold rhythmic leaps of die Tim Danism which came 
later. The series of harlequins was not interrupted between the 
painting of these two can’vases. Those of 19^31 who are shown 
seated and with clasped hands, deserve some comment The painter 
has now given way to the draughtsman and the Cubist technique has 
been completely ousted by a severe classical discipline. It is hard to 
see what Picasso was aiming at here, ’whether he was ad vandng or 

a numkr af fiem MJfd d&ii iad 
tsof ivffjT tijfd, hui fhs mojf j^peciafidar 
wen dtrea^ cn /ff 

fie jfra/iriJiL 

fif par/ fl/ fie mJ/edj m/f app&siU 
Afi 34 sififj j&aj i-oid Acitr ifr dre^s usj 
{-GfftpJtfed as lie u'nj ahe^i J'j 
fake fie and fiat she alreadj 

itid if m // iff Jim/ 

it »wj? a /wasterpie^re in pink 
SiVA and i/nek rtfj smp/e in ifj 

desi^. As far fie Corre^d&r and iis 
fi^ n-ere dressed in iJm and 
b/afk satin. Tie costumes fir tie 
minor parts Urere no kss dee^/ing^ 
and %'hen the iivelj fita^ ended^ 
bringing tie ha/iet to a einse^ it a^as 
as f hough onr had wat ched si^me Itwisi 
fim'ork displaj. If naj a triumpk 

THE CITITAH, PaMA%. 1 3 id. oil, 
X Kunitmmeum^ Basie. 


rTALtAw wmiAN. PARIS, rosciL, 

C^MStdr Ziearfeg ^oi^ffibrn, 






Ktieatiflgj whflt ke was sttiding fqr ot rcjccttiig. It is hard to realize 
that the Thr€€ Muskians and the Thm tb^ Famtaln were by 

the same painter and produced in the same period, and the same 
applies to the huge ihe Chry&ler collection (1920) 

and the Tompeiian^ in W^bite 

It is apparent that in post-war Europe, when so many men were 
content to enjoy the delights of rediscovered peace^ at Jeast one man 
remained who was ncyer to lose his oid agitation* instability and 
feverishness. ^S'hen Cubism had had its day or ’was busy dying, and 
he had withdrawn himself into an uneasy solitude^ Picasso only set 
himself more c^eperiments and problcins. After admiring the 
Ingresque puritv of the Pi^rtrait of Mme Oig^f Fkaisn (1918) with the 
perfect oval of the face, the slender gracefulness of the arm holding 
the fan and the placing of the other arm languidly stretched along 
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FRTOy FOR TirE nROT<L'llTAtM OP "le TRICDR.\e' (tHE THS£B^oilh-Elt£I] HAT). 
t,0™ON, 1919, tiJIMCIU. 


Tbt faUftn of Parade was naw for- 
Then was miking ben to 
sbotk or Hpsst the pubiie^ either in 
the drop-euriain with its glimpse ef 
a vtrj) tiassieai bsdi-ting seent, or in 
tie sets whose eebns and Hark with 
pinks and dnli bines eooked some 
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Andslsisian viliaff, or in the almost 
traditionallj Spanish tostumes. 

The same is true of the Cuadto 
Flamenco tn'o jiears later—a series 
of donees and Andalusian songs set to 
ntusie Manuel de Falla, the 
premiere of which was held at the 











the back of the arm-chair patterned with flowers, we cannot view 
the subtle geometT)'' of the Htjrkquirt wi/h GjwV^r (191S) without 
astonishment. We are baffled by the hard, diagrammatic form of 
a gouache of 1920, and the neo-classical manner of the 
Ttt'O iWeJ of the same year, 1911 shows even more diversity. 

Picasso's activities were increasing yet fusing on every side- He 
was painting, drawing, pastcUing, and engraving the first of his 
'taoromachia', and applied himself as readily to landscapes and 
still-lifes as to portraits and genre scenes. We must not forget that 
he was working on the Tjfrm M/u/dofts at Fontainebleau at the same 
time as on the Tire^ IF h/ tie F^anfuift^ the Four 
Tie m BIm and some "Maternities", while for his own 

amusement he was trying to effect a synthesis of these two methods 
of representation in the pastel Ma^ ami (1911) while also 

beginning rhe superb series of still-lifes which were to be sought 
after by art-galleries all over the worJd 

Gatti Theatre irt Paris m 

iiW 1911. For this haikt 

Pii'ajso a stttiffg that ro^r- 

sijted of a iitt/e proi^iftdai thea/n m 
red ife/eetj tnmrrrtd irith gilds and 
blarJks- 

But for PidcineUa, a one-art ballet 
uith musk Stratisj^ (after 
Pergt/tsi) JX'biri was shown at the 
Paris Opera on i}th Aiajf 192O1 
Pkasso seems to hai^e hern intent aw 
less traditional formJr The artion of 
this hal/ft was laid in seventemth- 
eentuTj NapkStSO he set about repiping 
the ehararters of the Commedia deir 
Arte after a thorough stu^ of their 
eostuntr and w^s. For him it meant 
rerapturing _roj3ff^/^/ii'^ Hie the atmo¬ 
sphere of the arcus as he knew it in 

PEEBum: AKb HAmLEQUit^. 

FARI5, 191^- PENCIL, to|''X7i*+ 

Mn. CAarks B. GoaJjpeed O^tketmn^ Om^t 
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If we look closely at the Stili-iift e/i a Cbtsl of Tirasftrt and the 
Stiii-iijt on a S^ail T.abie, both of we dati see Picasso hesitating 
between two opposite solutions: was he to follow the line he had 
himself discovered in the shape of Cubism, or was he to return to 
his earlier naturalism? But the ejuesttons have hardly been formu¬ 
lated before we see the artist facing other problems. If. for instance, 
the Dog and the Cock, still shows Cubist tendencies and is rather 
decorative, the Gn/far^ Bottle and Boa/l of Fruit (10/4^ has nothing 
whatever in common with the former of these two works: the 
arabesque prevails over the straight line, the composition is 
extremely compact, line and colour have parted company, while 
depth and space are obtained by a few superimposed planes. There 
are no more festoons, no patchwork of facets. Instead there Is a 
sober richness, a bold reticence, a graceful austerity'. Picasso was 
still trying to show the various views of an object simultaneously. 
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but only the main ones. He had not forgotten the collage^ that divorce 
between colour and line that gave the first papien nllis their value. 
In a word, the realistic emphasis is less to the fore. The bottle, 
guitar and fruit-dish are suggested rather than defined, and this is 
contrived with a few lines dryly traced over coloured surfaces, with 
an astounding case and certainty of touch. This disunity between 
form and its physical context was to be taken up by other paintersi 
long after Picasso gave it up—particularly by Raoul Dufy, and even 
more so by Femand I.i:ger, who made it one of the characteristic 
features of his styde. Then there arc two still-lifes of 1911, the Glass, 
BettJe and Packet of Tohaceo (page 119) and the Alaadolifit sn a Table, 
which both show the same overall conception, the same economy 
of means: but here the coloured planes are cut across by h a‘- hu res 
which serve to break the rnonotony; they are horizontal in the 
second picture, but horizontal, vertical and diagonal in the first. 











PLrLClN'ELLA AbAn PIMPIKELLA. 5TTOT OF COSTUMES FOR THU UaLlett ^PT^M^fNELLA'. PAJLiS, rflSO, 


Sf worked wiflf rt- 
frrer^. Unfortmu^i^ 
e/Tf^r rn daks and a strkj qf 
msftftdfrj/afid/ff^s sfopped him /ram 
carrying ^ut hu pirns. As for 
hach'loih^ afirr wsffking m about 
tjtvn(y gsuarhrs shosfwg a mi/fiaiwi 
thvatrr with its crjitaJ ^bandt/kr^ its 
boxes and sceftrrj^ ofes^ihing wot 
dijtarded bsft the scenerj^ U'hkh ht 
tn/argjfd ta the si^e of the actual stage. 
This JaJt-minuk decision made for an 
Nndostbted Jturfss. Painted in a sober 
harmo/^ of coloars^ see the moonlit 
ovl/ine of a street in Naples^ mth the 
sea and l^esfmiLr in the baekgrosind. 
[n this settingj ahith is a^orAed oat 


like a Csibist paintingt the artist 
a/kwed hinrseif certain liberties that 
are not to be found in Cuadro 
Flamenco, The sta is represented hj 
broad darA sar/joces freeije interspersed 
betjyeen th houses, which are cut up 
and /igpted from angles that owe 
nothing to classical perspectm. In 
order to portray the night Pkasso 
added a fringe of stars Jransing the 
a*hok scene and tending k a large 
extent to confne the settiag k a purefy 
picturai area. Only the realistic tievf 
of Vrsariut in the distance sert^ed to 
open out this p/astir w^orld in which 
aJI the features wvre controlled ^ an 
imaginary distribution of light. For 
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mSI.bSBOVitLl.un HOPiE. 
lAmC£lDNA^ 1917 . VRVirri. 










™e TfTllEE S1US1CIA.V5. SUMMliH OIL, E2^'x^\ irf Art, NtfL' 


th^st reaitm Ptiidnclla is of 
Pii-a^xo*! fjsgst mjsXiojis far rL 
^Ea/kts // hai mne of tht 

jfoaJuiaKs tkmfntj of Parade bkt 
makii tip far this by a Sifrsr dffj 
dt ffpir tffea. 

A/fer Cuadio Flamenco (19^1)* 


wbkb bos already been m/tf/otf^J^ 
Pkasjo jfoppeJ ti-'orjki»£ for /be 
aftd tbe iirop-/Mrtaiif 
be made for the Blue Train can 
bardfy be railed a rollahQrmtiott^ This 
wai a darned operetia by Cocteau, 
mtb mcjk by Darius Milhaud, whirb 
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The green canvas in the avV^ Biscuits (1924) is decked with 

leaves of foliage. The ornamental figures drawn over increasingly 
rich and vivid tones give the still-lifes of that phase, so thoroughly 
shorn of eloquence and cons tructed with a severe economy* a sympa¬ 
thetic appeal and touch of fantasy that were rarely found in Picasso's 
work before then. 

The theme of the still-life placed before an open window often 
recurred. Evidently in his desire to increase the light in his canvases 
and to give stronger definition by an exact distribution of lighting, 
dimensions, volume and the inter-relationship of objects, Picasso 
used the window as a device for diffusiiig light over them as well 
as for creating shade as he required it- For w^e can take it for granted 
that Caravaggio's principle has nothing to do vrith this, as Picasso's 
light is essentially pitniral and flow's from his own imagination 
rather than from the window\ The opening pierced into the back¬ 
ground of the composition and through w-'liich wc can see the 
balcony and the distant clouds or a line of buildings, as in Thf 
(1915)* has much the same hinction as the in Italian art. It 

deepens the field of vision, giving an enclosed space the c:rtension 
it badly needs, offering the eye an unlimited view of nature which 
is a relief after seeing nothing but plastic abstractions. We shall sec 
how Picasso developed this device later on, and how' every picture 


af Theatre des 

lotb Jtme 1914. TMs 
off-taiffj porfri^mg fiwaU darKtri 
^ tbe jea trt dff umixua/fy p&Ufer/ui 
/jrUa/ wax m m&re x/jaJt 

^ of a ^uach h 

19IZ. Of a/i tJbt dexigsi fir balktj 
worked oaf PkaJio bur aet’er 
pKf on there Ix per/japj one uhkh 
CfU partfeu/ar^ re^efx not hating 
jeeftjf-in whkh the isxrtori urh to he 
drrxxed /tie fies and to datife in 
fio/ft of 4 baoi^^/otb npreiefiting an 


mnrense itUb/tfe of vegetab/ti and 
mat 

tTjf muxt now retftrn to the summr of 
1919. W^hik The Thrcc-coroered 
Hat he/d its own wM the L^don 
pnh/k, Pkasso /eft the Eng/hh capita/ 
fir Satnf-Raphae/, where he reoratned 
ti// the end 0/ the summer^ There he 
painted manj gomchis and waier- 
cokt^j showing a xti/I-/ifi on a sma// 
ttih/e phtid hefirr an open window, 
in thexe xnbt/e Pariationx on a rheme 
Pkaxso was xetksng some conspromixe 
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containing a window excites a feeling of elation and light-hearted- 
ness that make an immediate impact on the spectator. At other 
times^ to stress the diainatic tension in his work, Picasso nsed 
an electric lamp to throw down a cold^ colourless, artificial gkre 
from the ccilirig. If wc mentally cut out the electric-light in 
Ct/emks (1937) and the wJfA Eggi (194a} these two 

works at once lose their austere beauty and mdeed much of their 
meaning. 

In the famous still-lifes of 1924 Picasso was to attain something 
like perfection itsclh But were his efforts and exploits ever aimed 
at perfection? As soon as he felt he was reaching it he kept dear by 
some sharp change of position or clever parrying. This period was 
rich in output but full of upheavals and undercurrents ^ He would be 
alternately carded away by some overwhelming enthusiasm, then 
sitting in sackcloth and ashes: at one moment dipping his brush into 
honey and at another in add^ he vacillated between a cerebral, 
premeditated form of Cubism, and the narrowest possible realism. 
His work has always been an endless see-saw; a crossffre between 
two opposite impulses, between the sway of the imagination, the 
urge to create out of nothing, and on the other hand a desire to 
respect both tradition and nature, don^t evolve^ I am what I am/' 
Picasso has rightly said. And he is at the same time romantic and 


his rsffnf and Jhe 

rtiiliim whkh kt stiff ^ fhai tlffrs 
iit hii drasiff^. The Balcony nAkh 
Jtv reprffdtHrt pfj so 2 hikrfgi U 

this strks of nisrkx, and hert wt son 
disfiftgfdji the kginm'ng of that hlen J- 
ing &f jtjkj whkh was to kad Pkaiso 
ta a ntore Indtdgent pkw of 
and of which the cnl/ninafion is k bt 
seen in the jjtm/ jti//-/ifes &f (9*!^ 
Refncnin^ to the hakcf^ fhemf 
Picasso made a Iftbo^aph of if which 
he used as an imtatkn-card /of his 


show 0/ dFcm'iftgs and water-colours, 
Mdfrcm ZQth October to t^th Noi^ 
ember in the lamjear^ of Rosenberg's 
Ga/hrjf 2 s rue de la Bo^tie. 

In 1920 came fhe first of the he 
monufnrntai fema/e f^erti aAich have 
been compared with Grtek or Roman 
scuiptures^ If it is true that^for these 
uwAs^ Fkasso drew an some memorj 
he brought back from Mapies or 
Pompeii or Ri?mej it still needs to he 
e>plained what miracie smeh bhaied 
fp^Sj with apparent^ so. /ittk in 


WOHEN BATHiysf^. aEAARiTZ, i^iH. GHAPEinTE, 
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ckssical, intellectual and emotional, a creator and a denier, a man 
tom bj doubts and contradictions. 

Tbe range of Picasso’s classical style was such that he could 
draw in firm deliberate lines portraits worthy of Ingres himself 
(Mm Deram) or handle pen or pencil with a Greek 

ptnity Cfr^toar Canying a or try his hand 

at Ale^tandrEari art (Fdtrr W&men and yet at same time 

paint such works as the Mati^r and of i^aii the Three 
a/ fh F<rimtam (19Z1) or Ti^ (19^^) ^ which he expanded or 

bloated the forms while still maintaining a classical purity of line. 
These monumental figures with their thick-set bodies, sunk in a sort 
of stony incfda, these impassive, rustic goddesses of fertility, aU 
give out an impression of enormous strength through or in spite of 
their full faces^ globulous eyes, dropsical flesh, their stillness and 
their expressionless features* But he was also to show these quiet 
giants transformed into deformed and agitated monsters. He thinned 
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^Jirsjkaf arlj rtm/ffd hi 

SO pos'trfMi/fy of 

AW oft^ are they 
fur rr^ope^ from ofodemk 
ns il is UHi^ifood in tljs art ifI?oo/i, 
bnf B'f wohM jenffh fbo Greek or 
La^m rwiIi:^aijoni in Wfiru for 
uvrk if iHib cknlJen^ng yei qwfe 
rlassifai firojtorihns as th Two 
Seated Women of Six Cbrys/er 
£o//esfiort, (?r fbe Three Women at 
the Fountain of 1911. Tie ^nmne 
im^fnfion and ffriglnaUfj ihat Hnderl)^ 
jstfk j> 'ciassidsm" is non'Jtm better 
demonstrated tiian in ibe pasUls 0/ 


W'omcn Baching H'kkh he made that 
summer (1910) at Aix-les-BainSt and 
from whkh amrdote and the pk- 
turesqae are hanishid, tu the adranta^ 
of desi^ and Unz, find the same 
blending of anehnt and modem in the 
anmerokj stndhs of mmen^s hiadsj, 
tm or three times the natural si^t^ on 
whkh he worked daring igjo and 
1921. 

1921 was without donbt one of the 
happiest speib during that phase. The 
birth of his joUf Paui^ k Febrmty 
frsuited in a new theme entering his 
a^rk^ the theme of mother and child^ 
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out the totso to end in a tiny pin-point head and gave the lower 
limbs freakish proportions, for instance in the series of pamtings 
and drawings of the Wnmen ^ tht Sea and above all the Three Women 
Bathing in the Chrysler coUection Iri these he was thinking 

less in terms of amplified volumes and distended lines, than Of 
creating a kind of fiedrious space hj no other means than drawing 
alone. Far from seeking to shock by these exaggerated shapes or his 
unbridled imagination, he was deliberately trying one of the boldest 
expetiments any artist has ever attempted^ One female figune^ heavily 
lengthened into a parallel with the homon, ensures both the fore¬ 
ground's solidness and the stability of the composition a$ a whole. 
The same applies to the second bather's left kg which stands like 
a ma5$i\'e pillar^ white her shortened and bent right leg marks the 
middle ground. The third woman, leaping in the backgrotmdj 
creates depth by the curve of the raised leg, the backward twist of 
the bust, the outstretched tapering arms, the flowing hair and 

anfil thfi ^ had 
t'srj otri'sjional/jt* 

fben awe remoai 1 9X1 

sboMld ^ mporian^^ Durir^ tif 
summr <?/ u^bfk xpfftdittg 

Ms vasiitiort af hf 

Jkjisted Three Women at the 
Fountain, M cf 

Mikknt Ar/ m AW YwA, ^ 
tfj fbe /»'fl vfriiGffj Three 

Musicitnsj effonamrnfal u^rkj 
asMet't an admrair/^ jjnfiKifj of iJM 
Sao jfnanfj info wiki} Ms arfiifk 
ou/pHt was rkft dm Jed, If is disfftrb- 
mg and ineredihle fbaf fMse .r^w 
co/nposki&ffs jhojfid haie a‘i?rksd 
oni simMtmiesislj. Tt^ are 
feiwishness or the 
si^ of the tasiz fhat a'oald defray 
af^ uneasirKJs: iMj show fbe 
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exaggerated narrowing of the head. This is a triumph of diaughts- 
manship, in which, while ignoring the rules of perspective and the 
proper layout of planes, the artist's masterly exploitation of the 
possibilities of drawing alone contrives to build up an imaginary' 
space which we have no choke but to accept. In (Musee 

d’Art Modeme) Matisse had also tried—by means of the arabesque 
alone—to solve this problem ’which has haunted painters down the 
centuries. But as he w^as too concerned with the harmony of the 
poses, and using elegant curves and a broken line, he had only 
touched on something which Picasso w'as to take up and develop 
into a complete success. 

But the same artist who painted the Wbmw by fh in which the 
expressionism borders on the grotesque, also painted in 1915 those 
charming Portrat/s of ^ CMiif (hk son, Paul), the FLsrk^in mfb 
Cfvsjfd HofjJs and the m Turb^^ all of them works marked 

by their easy, fluid lioe^ soft warm colouring and restrained but 
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TIfK AaTMx'S SITTLSC-I^OOI^, JIT.-E I>E LA BOabtE, paheS, KOVt^BEH 1519- GHArHrTT, 
Ltffi IQ fight; Jean Cocteau^ Oiga Hfk Satie, 


assitthn the wtfffV nif-cmfi^tnci 
as hi farrkJ offf p/^ /ong kefare^ 

0re m his fhatr Hn 
drafts tf/ Tlircc Womert at the 
Fountaifi* ufli thtj /iwa urtai^ 
variartts. Jrt iw^ fl/ thim tbt ttatsd 
w^mm flfl thi rigft fl/ th$ pkturf tj 
jhoji^tt B^'ffb htr Itgs cr&sied and ber 
hiiffd-t ehujfed Jtsdfr her /eft kim* Far 
this fgtirej ti-'hifh filJj ha/f the 
feynw ^ffd gkif It balartfe, Fkojjo 
a/so irr^de sffta/I separate stMdits. 


Afftofsg the other rban^s he made im 
the eota-st <f thk n'srk ur aote that 
&f /he eentral Jj^e^ Ji-^hsf pctsi/ha 
i^h/rd the roek^ aj setfs m the finaJ 
perjkftf ocftirred itr ofify three skeUhtS. 
There are a/so ahoret teff drau/agi or 
paite/s deahffg a/th either fare or 
haads. Passiftg sith the ease of a 
virtmso froro am terhsiqiie to another^ 
Pkasso handled the sanse theret ifr ta'O 
titho^apbs raiied The Spemg and 
The Fountain, both dated 19Z1. 
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CLASS AJffp BOWL OP FmOTT- I9I4. OIL, 

Itt The Three Musicians ay 
in &/ fht unJ^jfiufid jwajtrr 

of Of&FiJw. Tie /ttw KffirjjW ms2de 
of tifs liouf/narked dijfireff^s i/tbofh 
iie arran^ment of fhe figures and the 
mt af r&kuTj ^ m/i as in /he romfiosi- 
ttoa in the proper senie of tie term. 

Iff tie ptrsioBs in the Mmettnr of 
Modem Art in Nm York m can 
pick ont^ from left to right, a pierrot 
pidjiag fie clarinet, then a harle^n 
with hii ffd/oTj and a monA holding 
a score on Ms Anees, In tMie In the 
Pil/ade/phta Musenm the harU^ttin 
is plii^ing a vioiin and is nowf placed 

J16 


J B}' X J KmffiaM^ Ztmh. 

to the left 0/ the pictarr: iff the centre 
stands fie pierrot m/h a ciarinet, 
from tie other version, while the 
monky on tie right, is reco^fio^akh ^ 
hit homespun habit, wiih a cord for 
his belt. The dog on the left of the 
picturej under /Zw tahk in the New 
YorA Persian, does not fi^e in the 
Philsdelphia comas. Mon ct^mplex, 
andfresher in colour, this final virsim 
has neither the severity nor the stark 
econoj^ of the other, which impresses 
hy its di^fied generosi^ of conception. 
However, it is i/npossikk to ^pe ar^ 
chfonoIoffCiil order to these two 

















gtaceful naturalism. His Cubist pinrings also suggest his desire for 
escape, his need to please after haviiig so often offended. They began 
to take on a flowing line, hamomons gradations of tone, subtle 
inter-relationships whose charm makes tis think of Braque. He now 
began producing the series of briHiant still-lifes tunning from 
Mandoline (19^4) to Tjfo Fishkg Ntt (19^5)- If T-hi in the 

Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam, stiJJ has a geometrical structute, 
surfaces decked with ornamental pattenns and both the shapes and 
the space they ate set in defined by a few simple strokes or by 
juxtaposed planes, the still-life Glass a^d Bowl of Fruii in the 
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Kunsthius, Zurich (page is executed with less reserve: here 
the curve is uppermost while the colour is smoother and more 
closely^ idated to the drawing. Thus two distbet technifjues were 
brought together in the still-lifes of t<^z4~z^ — Tie Opus 
the SM-Ji/e jpifh a J/rhf a/ AfeJW, the S/i/Z-i/e vi/h a Biyfflt sf IF/w, 
the Still-lift with Clatskal Utad (Musce National de I*Art Modetne). 
These canvases are full of energy, elegance, freshness; they are rich, 
urbane and precise- Every one qf them looks like a synthesis of the 
painter’s earlier experiments and trials: Cubism and naturalism are 
found side by side, abstract images and concrete themes, together 
with the tolled technique, the separation of line and colour, all 
completely fused and wdded together and carefully heightened with 
a few sparkling echoes of Impressionism, The objects arc set out In 
front of a window or against an artificial background of wall-paper, 
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STILL-UFB TBTTH HANTMLINt. 1934, OIL^ jUi'jf ^2'. 

P. A. Ke^mwlf CcikrJf^Tf, S^edthjA . 4 /sfjtirJam, 


ifjtfr/mtafhjsi cf jam ai 

Pkaixo kai i/ htim^n jhe 
u'orA^ii M kdfJb i'dm'ijjej a/ 

—His a-^rk fojifimfd /ff 
bt marhd^ th sam 

^aad a ^'slf/^ifufic det^/opmat W 
fxp/eifafhff afv>^ al/ thi 

vanai^kns it ailm^s jsjch m appar- 
ififly iimiud iJkmi as a on 

th {ffhr /if rffpnientatian &f ^he 
hiffian fsse and ^ traditiana/ 
mfans* IJ /jfe jiar 1922 sfands out 


far itj strifs of stiU-Itfri in ispiei^ 
i^ij^Sieniag /if rolour and fqyinj^ it on 
fn fat ifretciijf, bro^ its 
hj a s^rks of paraikl stroJk^j^ fnain/y 
Ha^k (j£e page jj ^), // ofsnri^d 

h'/n daring Ms Ifslidiy of Diaard fo 
introduce s&m nfu' fUmnf inrh aj 
fisdj tesidi iM nsnaifruit-dish^ bottk 
and giasj^ deuotid 1933 ta 

sfnngtMnlng Ms slasskai styk. If m^as 
a year of calm, during whkh Picasso 
driw and painted with nnaccustamd 
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They all have the recurring themes, bottle, fruit-dish^ guitar or 
mandoline, that provide a leit-inotif tound which Picasso played 
infinite variarions. The guitar appears very frequently, and every 
ttme in a different way. Whether he makes it sqijare, ovah rect^ 
angular, cylindrical or ttapcamidal, it is alwaj^:!! none the less a guitar, 
always different yet always the same and easily identifiable. To these 
objects he sometimes added a dassicaJ bust on a stand or pedestal, 
or fruits lying on the table* On the table-cloth, usually decorated 
with some $mall pattern, he liked to spread a sheet of music on 
which the staves and notation can be seen. There is such a sheet of 
music in the right-^hand section of TAf IPirndu witff a (1925) 

in which the draw ing takes the form of quick short strokes laid on 
flat stretches of colour. The volume is only suggested in thi$ canvas, 
as in some of the other stiM-lifcs of the same period, though some¬ 
times the objects ate still defined by intersecting planes. The figure 
holding a musical b$trumcnt h a characteristic feature of Picasso’s 
human imagery, and has been ever since 1910, just as the musical 
instrument became an essential part of the still-life. Picasso never 
wearied of repeating his favourite themes. He w^as obsessed by the 
woman playing the mandolines the hariequin, the musician and the 
woman bathings as later he was to be fascinated by the seated or 
sleeping w^oman, the guitar, the fruit-dish, the bottle, or later on 


and senfu^. Afl 

5/ iiaJ-jear ^!p m mdirstand mi 

ihart the m&ffirtid c/ tffsdtr^ss 
afidpta^^ &f J&7/W. D^fjin^ modern 
prujkdi^i ii*hkh i-ondemns pkasmf 
dj prfffj-priUjf iff rapidsufits- 
sitm be pr&duad ^amyaies aj The 
Lovers dW tbe portmifs qf 

tiJ Pm/j iPffj &f!t qf a 

majterpiect^ JbaitAs fbs per/eet 
tf/ bh drdsigb£i?ffi 2 ftjbip afjd 
tbe ^ffirous warmtij of bu /ef/iftgj. 
BeddeJ /if portrmfj ^Jbete w&f aisa 


a sfrki 0 / hark^ufTiJ fbe rtaiisf 
wbkh tsge/ber firmed m 
Jj77por/^ni exbibifhff be/d in 
Rjjjei^htrg Ga/ierj irt fbe fi/Jm‘mg 
jear, 

1914-1 j —TbfJi fw'O year I roimf 
^moxg the most oikjtmiing in ihe 
piunHr^s euretr^ W^itb supreme lose 
and mfilling Mcfesi hi mw 
Cubism some of its most famous 
maiterpie^i^ But is it naiJy eom^t 
describe ad these superb works ns 
Cubist? His freedom cf stjk d dj iy 
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the candlestick^ coffee-pot and lamp. His private life was always the 
focal-point in his work. How often in 1911 and 1912 he wrote the 
words MA JOLIE on his canvases and as he thought of the 

woman he loved] At that time his Cubist experiments denied him 
the use of portrait^ but this medium became possible again after 
1917. We have already mentioned the portraits of his young wife 
Olga. After 1921 she and his son Paul inspired his numerous 
'Matemities’'j both classkaJ and neo-classical, in which we see the 
child asleep or playing on his mothcr^s knee. By T91J the boy was. 
tw^o years old, and hh father then painted hi$ delightful face. He was 
al$o painted sitting astride a don key ^ and writing at his desk, and in 
1914 in harleqiiifi costume. In 1923 Picasso also made a portrait of 
his own mother* w'hose features he copied with filial affection. We 
shall need to return to these personal or family like nesses, for 
Picasso was to meet other women and have other children. It is 
enough for the momcfU to single out a painting made in 1923 by 
the author of the huge matronly figures and of Tie Tir^e a/ 

fbe —that is to say The L&t;ers^ which shows a young man 

and woman tenderly embracing. Gesture^ line, colour, cverythicig 
combines here to give a reserved and graceful expression to perfect 
human happiness, ViTieoevcr Picasso takes up a new theme it is 
because he has been impressed by something he has actually seen* 


ffss-' JO cojwpJe/e if rf/affd jJ^pei 
fohf/rs HY/ji Ji/fi meaftny jk/ll 
fhai thf rrific is bes'luied anJ ndiJefd 
to ii/efi£e, for fh mwJ ir 

If rom rarg/u/ obsfrpfr sbeu/d 

PcffftfTs tD po/rt oat a ffi^riib haife 
bfhind ths fol/ffttofs 0/ trfftJ77phj, j/ if 
they bring fo^iJber in a 
rnipwlse the drtift*j 

oldest and mst ruanf idsnsj in a b'i^ 
n hkh recojf/j tie $/ spnu i/ffprss~ 

JjPf drai^ra. 

iMoreal'tt^ tie m/ne spertater mu/d 


m doubt turn been ai^oH/sbed had he 
been present at t/^ hal/ett ilercury, 
on 1 5 fb Jj&je [924, TJbt was a series 
of'pliisfitpffies* arranged by Uonide 
AfaJjiut to miisk hj Er/c Safk. 
Created for fhe ^Farii Esitmngs^ 
or^nkied by Comt S^ierrue de ^au- 
mant, this ba/Ut shemt si^s of fresh 
preoccupations on the part of Pkasio, 
The drop-ewtain itse/Jf which por¬ 
trayed two har/i^ins holding musmi 
instruments and which greeted the 
ipectotor as he entered the *Ciga/e' 
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I or because of some strongly felt emotion^ or some espedence in 

^ new pkces he has visited, ’'STien he started portraying fish on a table 

in 1921 it was because he was staying at Dinard. Tie FijAing Ne^ 
(page 152) was painted during the summer of 1925 at Juaa-Ies-Pins, 

' The execution of his still-lifes became increasingly involved after 

this work. The line began to show some signs of its former iudepen- 
deticc while the composiiJon was lc$s dghtly articulated. In Th 
f Dran^*jj^ the figure seems the more disfointed as the tabic and 

Stool are hea^^iJy and solidly constructed in a ivay ’which is empha¬ 
sised by the use of reversed perspective. In TheSfifdF&^ straight lines 
and arabe5C]ues are worked together into a closely woven general 
effect. Finally, in the wi/h a Kam's the curves and spirals 

I all combine into one movement which the artist has unerringly 

I centred. On top of so many other problems, movement itself became 

an additional preoccupation for this untieing but eternally dissatisfied 
man: it was in that year that he painted Th Tbm Dmcm. 

It is quite certain that this canvas was inspired by one of 
the rehearsals of the Balleis Russes. Picasso went on working 
with Diaghilev until 1924^ flc had painted the scenery for Tk 
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Tim-i-omered Hat in 19191 and the set for PttkMia in i^zo. As for 
Cfjadro Fiawen^Oj which was a sctics dances acctjmpanicd with 

songs and guitars, he had designed the costumes after the st^de of 
clothes traditjonallv worn by Flamenco dancers. In 1924 he designed 
items of mohilc scenery for the ballet Men^^ hx which the sculptor's 
hand was again in eiridence. Picasso is always full of surprises. He 
is dritrca by a hurningj seething vitality that overflows in every 
direccion. There is nothing lais eye cannot sec through, no under¬ 
taking to which he cannot turn his hand. In his endless quest he 
seems to be in search of some elusive truth: yet he discovers many 
truths, only to turn away from them and hnd othcr$ M?hich also leave 
him unsatisfied. The closer and the faster he approaches it, the more 
his objective always retreats. He has scarcely ploughed one furrow 
before he has started on anotherH His eitpcrimcnts follow rapidly on 
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each other, with Picasso tirelessly aflirming and dcnjrEpg, at one 
moment aspiring to the iiniyctsal, at another concerned with nothing 
but personal expression: he is for ever uneasy^ restless, eager, em¬ 
barked on some adventure that knows no end, but which, happily 
for modem art, has lost none of its challenge* He refuses to be 
bound by any accepted convention any more than by some revealed 
convenuon, even though it be his own. At the height of the period 
of those serene, impressive still-lifes, m the same year as the graceful, 
delicate wifi & seeming to calm down 

his line became violent again, while his colour, which had been 
carefully orchestrated since began to cla^h in a painful dis¬ 
sonance. T&e Dmiftri (page 15 5) heralded the Expressionist 

Period, just as the Yoimg L/iJks announced Cubism. These 

three frantic figures, needless to say, have nothing in common with 

C^'iTAtTH CARSTING Gf=F A WOMAN, ±2 SETTEiBBER I^ID. AND iJJLVtAfOLNT, e|*'X loj'. 






the great decorative work that Matisse was later to produce for the 
Barnes Foundation, Picassta was trying to express movement through 
the extravagant forms and shriii colours of his figures. He was giving 
fitcc rein to violence. After striving to find peace through order and 
decorum, his tormented spirit was suddenly overcome by his own 
lyricism. For him the dance was a soaring of impulses, a liberation 
of instincts^ a trance; whereas for Matisse it was a harmonious 
displacement of the human body, a keeping time with the oceanic 
rh}T:hiTi of the universe. 

But he was not yet to unleash his emotional power, or to stress 
the caricatural side of his style. He had scarcely (ifiisbed Tjk Thm 
Dancers when he went off in another dLrecrion. The Miliinfrj IF&rk- 
shp (ig-zS), which is a vast monochrome composition, a network of 
curves and interv'caving shapes, with its forms unmodelled but not 
without some chiaioscuro—altogether a completely original and 
strange work entirely governed by a broadly cadenced rhythm—was 
Succeeded by several Cm/^rs (i^z6) carried out in painE and several 
other materials. One of these Gififars is made of paper, cloth, string 
and nails (page 144); another of leaves, a strip of gauze, two hemp 
ropes and shreds of paper. These are pure figments of the imagina¬ 
tion, ingenious variations on the enigmatic constructions 

which cannot be explained away by guesswork. Critics have tried 


TA?d/jrf, frwj fukit/afed fo 

grip bh Behind its sinspk 

afd txitrnah, it €m- 

tuined aii the ihmtntj a isen' nwld 
of Jarnrs. ^ reri^iin qf h^ndiwg 
Hm iu if nm a kitui hasd- 
tiriting, fn/l nj i^nd open lignij 
n-'hii^b ij ji/jfl f& hf Jomd in the 
jkttfbfs be ^ade Jor the 
gives intrnnang qns/itj 

tet ihrs sitrtaifs. Indesdj fr&/n 
jT/ere^ defining shapes so to speak 

imprisoning them in a sirait-J&ekdt 
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of line is used here oniy to 

stigg^it forms andj though nithont the 
slightest hint of artifise, to sT^att light ^ 
volume^ md the surrokndmg 
spa^e. Contrary to n^hat he had done 
for Parade seven years earlier^ when 
in order to skthe the Alanagers he bad 
relkd on a solid Cubist sonstmetien 
nith bleak sharp ed^Sf Picasso noir 
sought to eji^pnsi things from the point 
0/ vien' of their movement. To do this 
he created entire^ mobile sets in 
which the shapes consisted on^ &f an 
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xfmifr€utud arabtj^, Tim for am 
tf fbe fatkanx^ ie ined 

fittpnjfm-e of ^ j/nping nvffisrf 
kj Mcani of 0 B'ire fraf?rfiyorkj tnsfdt 
a farJhoard j^n^ftetrt eoidd bs 
moivd ifafkR^ards i^ttd fors^ardf so as 
ffj sta/id iigdiffsS th sighf 

WHS ftdl of woftn^ j/ijrj. yis he 
thus gatM free p/t^ to his irsag/fratem^ 
St mar Jifrjssbe timS the arftjt*j aim 
B'af irrJfrpret she i^r_y ef 

/Ztf diiftcej oaiy iMs time it nw ^ 
dhsariing my form of expression fhsf 
fame iino tkse fo rea/i^^ From tMs 
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poifit ofif/tw Mcroir)f was fltf w^rf Ur^ 
mimfs in Pkasso^iR'orJkj but M^asnt onte 
n breaM wjti //^ past mda fresh siarK 
U^ith The Three Dancers the break 
was so e&mp/etely athieifed that there 
ran be m gnesHon of prf/seditation. 
Pawled in 1515 at the same lime as 
he was working on th series of g^al 
jtiiklifes, in a sense fhJs fam^as was 
fhe painter *s faren'e/I fo the ejasskai 
w^rid if the danre: it hronghf Islo an 
era of mi/ehitss and grare the protest 
of the IfistirKts^ fhe Jnsnak and dis¬ 
order of the senses, II represents ihe 





































fiiaf by tit 

iffaifjj/i/t^ rtji/isjfjfsj in snifr ts 

/KrsifiiJf hifs nf Ms es w ifr£s^fb, djrJ 
ent Mmd k Mtrkd hijTT Mfo tbs 
ittr/rs &J a irnimt whst ^kmti 
and patidity ^niy bs ci^uid ijtabJisM 
On tbs tbrssbsld a/ tMs sxirdordin^ry 
adt^^ntnrt on a^bkh PkdiJo wds fsou^ 
smbarki^gj k h imp&rkmi M point 
oat /iff/ it Mid nothing io do mtb 
Surrrnlij/n^ TM I'sry diidpJixf ef fbs 
itvrks bf prodncsd In fbai phase and 
tbf ot^rriding need for order nbkb 
m'/ff/j. forbid comp^kon 


mtb the new jnovtmntf whose Mani- 
feito wasJirjfpnb/Jsbsd in 1324 undtr 
Andre Bretons m/ns. 

Majbs fbe wM^ of freedom and tman- 
dpathn brongbt tbs SferriaHsts 
/night tnvs helped Pkasso to shake 
off jo/m irksome mfrkdo/ts and 
entOffTaged Mm in Ms Md expsri- 
fnsntj^ Bnr we mast avoid attaching 
too /nofb importance to Pkaiso*! 
prsstnee in the ffrst Snrrealisf Exhibi¬ 
tion whkh was be/d in the Pierre 
Ca/kry in Paris in i^zj* The 
Snrrsalists inchdtd Ms wwk on thsir 
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to account for them by talkJn^r of Surrealist influence. But how 
could this anarchist Spaniard, always in revolt, always ready to 
attack prejudices and ctdts, rernain untouched by Andre Breton^s 
Surrealist Manifesto and the whole group^’s bold plan of campaignP 
But although he was not unmoved by the strong temptations of 
irradonslisra and absurdity-, yet he was even more on his guard 
against the excesses of instinct and had no faith in narrow slogans 
or systematic negations^ His whole being was rooted in the realities 
of life, and even his wildest Sights of lyricism were based on concrete 
experience. Surrealism was too hterar>^ and rhetorical for him, while 
Surrealist painting had an obviousness and a plastic poverty unsuited 
to his deeper needs. Although a large part of his work show's signs 
of an undeniable dasssdsm it alw'ays bears the imprint of his dominat¬ 
ing personality. In any case his neo-classidsm has nothing tn common 
with the ne[>academicism of a Max Ernst or a Dali. Picasso is not 
metaphysical, like them, any more than he is a dreamer like Ms 
compatriot Mico. Similarly^ ’when he w^as practising the most austere 
Cubism it W'^as not as an aesthctician like Juan Gris, While it has to 
be admitted that Surrealism acted as a spur to his imaginadon, it is 
by no means certain that he was directly influenced by the movement 
or deliberately joined it* Ii is hard to see how' such a man, who was 
alw'ays so ready to seiae on w^hatever motive-power could serv'e his 


OT'fl iKitrailvij afid one er fu'o of 
a-v^ p^iNftsgr ^ took it oft 

thowt/tvs to ffxhitit t/^m4 
Thu wt tiv ysars as 

0 period of fri^I urrd rrror, hi/I a/so 
ejflff of jp/ffndid lufmsfs. Th aoeo/tj 
of hfj fr^atw/Ti thta so thit 
fh artutk yitarre/s wh'fh W died 
douTf whU he a^orJbd on his gnat 
sti/l-/ifis ^and tip agajft. 
thmgs had changid. 

As Chnstiaa Zerpos ported it 
tpos not th same storm ai before: 
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^*Pit^ajso had beson^e a famous fs^un 
whose work was Anowa to few hut 
whose iaternatiojiaf renou'ff went art- 
^utsfioned^Jmt as nohodj dijputos th< 
importauft of Ho/uer a/though hardfj 
afijuat knows his poems/" In addition 
to thijy Picasso had a growing fin/e 
of supporters who ardentfy admired 
hii daring ^pothesis and who gasped 
the si^ipfimse of a svrk whose frst 
and on/y aim was to enrkh the pocaba^ 
/ary of form, eten at the risk ofhskg 
what advantages had been won. 
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creativt energies, or to absorb whatever came along if It really suited 
his purpose, could possibly allow himself to be domitiated by 
Surrealism, The semi-abstract drawings he made to illustrate BaLtac $ 
Usisovn masttrpifct (page iji) are no more Surrealist than the 
Seatfd Wes/tn of 1927 with all their interplay of curves, or the 
tragically grotesque forms that he was drawing in the same year. 
The symbolic figures he painted in 19^8 and the 'Metamorphoses 
of 1929 were not SurreaUst. cither. Far from being creatures of 
dream or nightmare, or ghosts or phantoms of the unconscious 
mind, those forms which appear so fantastic and even diabolical are 
none rVir less real shapes, only they arc reconstructed, portioned out 
and put together in an order unlike that of nature. 

Some stress must be laid on the new direction that Picasso seemed 
(I say ste/iftd because in his case nobody can ever be quite sure of 
what he will do next) to be taking in 1927, a year that was so nch 
in surprises. In bis desire to avoid all definitions and restrictions, 
and to make himself and others face the most flagrant contradictions, 
led on by a horror of stability and unity, feeling most at home in the 
fluid, the discontinuous, the multiple; incapable of holding back the 
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swarm of shapes and jimges thal filled his minds of alj the rules 
and limits with which he had surrounded himself, and refusing the 
temptations of success a& well as every invitation to relax his effoit$, 
he now yielded entirely to his own mventive powersp This he did 
without reserve, without transition and without reason, obejing 
only his owm emotional impulse and the demands of his owm mind. 
After the rich, masterly still-lifes of 1923-16, that great series of 
works all marked by an impressive poise, he let loose all the host 
of potentialities within him. These found their w^'ay into his canvases 
and folders in the form of freakish shapes, reversible images, charged 
with such a lyric tension that they would remain inexplicable, were 
it not that Picasso, as we know, always remained in contact with 
reality even in the course of his strangest adventures. Those fatss 
and sleeping women w hom die artist reduced to litcle n:iore than a 
diagram are by no means the result of a mere aesthetic dilettantism 
nor of some arbitrary act of imagination; they are indeed human 
figures even if they are stripped of their everyday meaning and 
re-ctcated after principles that have nothing to do with anatomy. 
They are usually very graphic, reduced to the essentials * and painted 
in uniform tones with little or no relief. Both signs and symbols, 
they express concrete and living reality even if they are not quickly 
understandable; it is, however^ a reality^ purged of all the associadons 


The Jfakej were hi^h, e/td the kadiffg 
Surreaiijf ^4jfdrJ Bret&M rWJ write 
that miy needed (WY /wcm it? 
weaJktftf and al/ n^re JightiHg for 
w^on/d AdPff hetn threatened ar /pj/.” 

gwe an iideqmte 
idea of the two poke towards whkh 
PieasiQ^s flTjpr t& ereate was to Uad 
htM: The Mrllinet's Workshop and 
the notorious Guitar ii^ade ont of an 
aprasj a mJke^ itrhgj paper and fiaik^ 
There is na eietemal ronmction hetwten 
these two and yet they draw 


their Strang attractii^ness from the. 
sa^nt fundamental netd. They both 
tend to imptresi ihemsflns en the 
spectator liki absolute presemSf like 
self-rontmned worlds that owe nothing 
to mmeJfati realily. The faet that 
The Milliner^a Workshop vas in¬ 
spired ^ the one he couid see from his 
own window In the rue df fa Boetie 
neither adds to mr detracts from the 
basis act of creating—with nothing 
bat a narrow rang^ of ^eyi and an 
interuvlffn pattern of gentle carves—a 
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of knowledge, and all the qualifications with which wc surround it 
mentally once wc have perceived it. In these works there is nothing 
left of our usual system of representation, identity, compadson or 
measurement. If we want to understand Picasso wc must try to see 
his less eitplicable and more aggressive creations as a dangerous 
cicrcise to which he has fully committed himself, allowing himself 
only one rule, which is that for him rules do not ciist. 

The rather odd figures with several faces, painted in 1928, were 
not only intended—as in the early Cubist phase—to give a simul¬ 
taneous view from several angles. His aim was, by fusing or opposing 
the different planes, to convey the greatest significance of form 
together with the liveliest human emotions, by the simplest possible 
image of a face or figure on a flat surface. During 1929 and 19J0 he 
w'as alone in pursuing these researches, using nothing but line and 
flat colour when he painted, but taking the greatest care over 
modelling when he tvas drawing 'skeletal* figures according to 
artistic but not natural principles. These depressing skeletons, pains¬ 
takingly drawn in charcoal or pencil, are the only part of his immense 
output that shows any trace of Surrealism. The gap between his 
paintings and drawings had narrowed to almost nothing by 1929, 
when calm, majestic figures began to appear in the depths of his 
canvases, like massive monuments. With their volumes stressed by 


Ik JasHfied hj nQ 
rtahtj, &tkr than fhe 
matfvt mind W ja Aejdj and 
dfUirrrafely re-t&ongiff U. Off the aijkr 
handf is ifftffmfiffg /earn it 
afas after seeing a lae^/afh aproff in 
fh bdthrmm ijtaS if acetirrfd /o hm 
fa make She fam&us Guitar; fiis hiipi 
m /& ^asp the s/mp/e^ 
pouer 0/ an insatiabk nrgi townrij 
abfolnte sreatiQn, thaSfinds campfllmg 
mofmi far a u^rk af art in 
haphazard evenfs ef everjfd^ life. 


Fared wifi theie fwa warkj we m/ghf 
Wi// reta/i EJmbasid's meisa^ at fit 
end af the mnefeenth rentnrj: 
wi// free pamsing franr its u/J habit 
af capjing and it suprema^. The 
material a^ar/d m// befome t>afj a 
mians far et'eking aesthetic expres-^ 
Oifetti will m langur he npra- 
ducedj hut feelings will be expressed 
finraugb thf medium of iinei, rohurs 
and desi^j taken from fke external 
world but lifffpiijitd or rontrolkd — 
sheer magfi:." 
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TWO SITOES. 19^3, INiJIAN 1 ^ 1 ' 

Atmtum p/ Arf, HJf&di Itkmi Afin^i &/ Pr&vidttttt. 


1917 mj a dttism AW 
atfa^b mfiortam fs fhe 

niici was tJkn sstktiib/g jft his 
x\Liy M'f iMpposi fhaf nF^oilid 
for a HI tbeugh in doMbfj 


aifjsf he wHj Hff Mf p&m^ e/ hrirt^^n^ 
Hi ifatntive ^enm &ft ihe 

external features of the huMan 
ifje/fl It ii clear that he c&HJ find ns 
pasiihh ^dance or itasdardi of 
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contrasts of light and shade, their simpIiEed colouring and their 
j$obtion in an tmrclicYcd space, they arc almost like painted sculp¬ 
tures, closely related to the (page and the Desi^ far a 

Ahrtumfst (page i6o). Heavyj unmoving, solitary, Picasso went so 
far as to set them on a base or pedestal in order to give us a sensation 
of weight (Womoif Bafhr^ Sia^tiing^ ^9^9)^ same time as this 

adventure into pure plastic form he began to take a keen inierest in 
architecture, in which he was helped by Cubism. But he retained 
no mote than the general lines and the bare bones of Cubist prin¬ 
ciples, This is seen in his painting The (ijaS) and in his wire 

structure of 1919 and 153*0, in which he invented open wire 
sculpture (which many artists are practising now) twenty year& 
before anyone dse^ thus wresting from the architects a whole field 
which had hitherto been their private preserve, that is to say spatial i 

creation. These materialhied tracings, these constructions of wire 
and metal strips, were not mere playthings in Picasso’s eyes. Kahn- 
wdlcr has said of them: 'Tn he was thinking of huge monii- 
ments which could be both houses for living in and enormous 
sculptures of women's heads, and which would be sei up along the 
Mediterranean coast; T have to be content with painting them, 
because nobody will give me a commission for one,' he tells mc.^' 

It is plain, then^ that painting was sometimes a second bc$t for 
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Picasso^ since material difficulties and the lack of suitable oppoi- 
tunities came in the way of his higher ambitions. This does not 
mean that the sculptor swamped the painter: each tame uppermost 
at various stages in his career. One of the attractive things about 
Picasso is that sometimes he made paintings while thinking in terms 
of sculpture^ and at other times sculptures that showed a painter's 
hand. It was in this same phase that Picasso—just as he had once 
inserted imitations of 'rcai^ materials in his paintings and, later^ 
those real elements themselves—now grafted all sorts of objects and 
utensib into his sculptures; for instance, a cow's horn, a funne!, a 
housewife's mop^ Ashe had painted facsimile ^trompc-Pndl" fragmenES 
from nature into his Cubist paintings, so in 1919 he added life-size 
figures into hjs ^houses^ which looked like womcn^s heads (^D^iign 
jir a Alommn/i Hfad), He always longed to combine the 

most fantastic imagination with the crudest reality, to bring together 
what is usually dissociated^ to unite contraries, to seize on what is 
discontinuous in nature and cast it into the continuum of the work 
of art. He always felt the same need to check the abstract by the 
concrete, and to enliven the concrete wnth abstraction. And be never 
lost the sly pleasure he found in shocking, astonishing or baffling 
others with his endless tricks and feats. 

Picasso w^as now approaching fifty. No man of that age has ever 


rampanjoft u'hfft in airiadj kft 
frafJk. 

Ai ali mtfii ir xf&pped 

u fime, #W nf/wnw^ hti eagraiftttg. 

Hi Was pipped ami fPfa jW 
a fhtme wAifh imilfafes preMfms 
jbis miffd was stniiiing wi/itf 
the paitiSir and k's m&dsi, tk fimng- 
ifig niaSk^shipi betwrin tk nal ami 
ihi ma^narj. BreaMfig mSh an 
Hndrfintd, m-tpokin tradsiion^ k 
deiikr&ttij nvtrnd thxi reiats^n- 
ihipi in fmtir fi/ Sk IntaglHarj, and 


began a lerhs 0/ 'mkmrpboses* 
shaS dsa/f ma/niy wifb the huntan 
/aae, 

Suuiincr 1917 —in CanntSj. 
3S^re he spen/ hii pafationj Picasso 
was fias' abseiitd wish tk desire ta 
more life and skiditj ta mn Sbe 
wi/dtsS maSiGns af ki mind, 

TkiS k had the idea ef making mann- 
mental feulpfuns wbieh vaHid be 
ereftid aUng the eoait and der$rate 
she prtfmenade 0 / La C^oisette. 

To this end, k fi/ied bis noSeimoks in 
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created in such afever-heat^ painting, drawings sculpting, engraTingj 
dreaming of fandful art while busy on naturalistJc works, or of 
classical art when he was face to face with the Baroque; rnnng to 
rediscover pure volume—as in Tif fft m Armi:bair (1919)“ 

yet passing, in another canvas of the same title, into a frantic 
linearism, and all this in the sairic year, even the same month. He 
I was torn between calm and immobility and monumental strength, 

^ or pure abstracdon, or the suppression of space or colour, or frantic 

movement, rich arabcsquCj strident tones, distoition and even 
deformity. These confliedng impuSscs came together and mingled 
in the 1929 W^emn whose severe sculptural form is accom¬ 

panied by a marked expressionism. During the next four years 
Picasso followed up ^nastly different lines of research, all at the same 
time and with the same intensity. The plates he engraved for the 
^ Mit^mt^rphosts of Ovid (1950) were classical in both inspiration and 





























style. There is a hint of Surrealisin in liis (1919) 

and his Ai'r&tiit (1950)^ which look as though they were drawn after 
something kept in a bottle in a museum. His almost biasphcmoiis 
Crfffi/ixhf! (1930) is an outrageously rornantic work^ with its crooked 
drauring, its unbalanced tomposition, its cacophony of sickly blues» 
sanguine reds and sulphurous yellows. 

After that date he seems finally to have abandoned geometry' in 
favour of the arabesque, sometimes heavy and emphatic^ sometimes 
nervous and lively. His still-lifes of 1931 are almost entirely made 
up of circles, ovals, vrhorls and spirals suggesting the curve of a jug, 
the roundness of a fruit, the panern of an azalea leaf. There is not 
a single straight line in the ou a T^jb/e (page 171};, nothing 

but the pky of fluid undulating Uoes and a blaze of colours; nor are 
there any in the Fi^re Tbr&mrtg a (1931) or the Playing 

BY/i a Baii (1931)^ both of ivhich are built up of powerful volumes, 
just like the sculptures he wa$ then making at Boisgcloup. The same 
may he said of the S/rtpIng (Dormnsfs) of which he made a 

series m 1932: these women all sleep with their head lolling gently 
side’ways, their anus relaxed on the dbows of a chair, or stretched 
out before a window or a looking-glass. In these pictures, all of 
which are transparently composed, the harmonious carves and 
supple movement together convey the languishing attitude of the 


19Z& mtb d iargff strki af druwings^ 
all of tbim defaikd nfsd sttggisfiuf, 
Tim drawing riprodf 4 ^d on p&^ 160^ 
whkb h* made at Dinar d in tfm sum¬ 
mer of i9Zfij Is ofK fl/ tMi series: it 
foreshadows those extraordinarjpaint¬ 
ings in whieb the arftsS at least 
oyitalii^rs some mtnta/ phn or 
piskitf mn if hr sannof see it aeb/md 
This us other surprising works 
sufh as the Woman's Head, aLo 
sailed Design for a Monument, or 
the Woman Bather Standing and 


the Seated Bather, both of them 
concemd as ssulptures^ 

Daring 1929-53 thesrulptor'sastmtj 
u^ns uppermost. The putehase^ in 
1931, of an estate at Boisgf/oupf an 
old nsanskft about a mile and a half 
from GisorSf in the Bure, also 
favoured this worJL Pkasso turned 
the stables into a worAsbap where he 
was able to maAs phtes of mush 
larger dimensions than before. 

Afisr his Iron ronstruotions (1931) in 
whkb be urns helped ^ his friend the 
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sleeping fecnale body. But for the personal note he gives to every¬ 
thing, these SkepitJg If'WeJS could well have been signed by Matisse^ 
the Matisse of the Otialisq/^s —for it ItM^ks as thotigh Picasso were 
competing with him in order to prove that he was capable of any¬ 
thing, including an art of sensuality, the arabesque's suave beauty^ 
lavish decoration, the esotidsm of rounded gestures, weightless 
forms and sultry tones* So h was Picasso^s turn to deck his ’wall- 
paper backgrounds ’with checks and flowers or to give his figures 
a setting of philodendron Icavcs^—ai tropical plant, dear to Matisse, 
which Picasso had already used in some of his 19 still-lifes and 
in The in which a branch of this plant frames a bust which 

h powerfully lit and standing on a pedestal. But while Matisse 
developed a voluptuous elegance and musicahty, Picasso's impatient 
energy erupted into the fullness and calmness he was m^ing to 
portray. His JVWf with Aiadeikr'x Tunt-fable or Yomg Womatt m/h 
a L&oJb'N^;giass both show signs of an estaggerated and harsh sen¬ 
suality* He painted them as though he ’was thinking not only of 
Matisse, but also of Ingres, the author of the Great OtiaiisijM and 
The Ttirkish as though in his turn he wanted to paint beautiful 
creatures^ drowsing in the languidness of fulfilment. But a closer 
look at his Sleepit^ suggests, rather, that their sleep knows 

more of painful visions and nightmares than of the harem’s wanton 
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day-dieams. The arabesque that was at first so delicate and roiinded^ 
soon bcearae harder and ended by twisting and writhing. The fine 
and graceful form became ram and eccentric. A memory of the 
Baroque distorts the sleeper's mouth, and the smooth undulation 
of the arm ends in an unpleasant angle. 

Picasso was sculpting constantly at that time, \X^ith the help of his 
friend Julio Gontalcz, in 1930 and 1951 he made pieces in iron and 
Steel in which natural and invented forms were combined* as well 
as some openwork structures* designs in space whose impact on 
the development of modem plastic art has already been mentioned. 
It was also in 1931 ihat he carved in wood the baton-like figurines^ 
later cast in bronae, which have a striking resemblance to the 
Tchajig-cha statueaes* although Picasso knew nothing about primi- 
cjve Chinese art. In 1952 he had the use of a hugestudio in Boisgeioup 
Castle, which he had recently acquired, near Gisors. There he was 
able to sculpt some enormous pieces such as the busts and women's 
heads with long, thin necks and protuberant noses and foreheads 
and with thick lips trembling scnsitiycly* which count among his 
finest works. He was also modelling small reliefs which hardly 
emerged from the material, sketches he left unfinished SO that they 
would lose none of their original spontaneity; be sides these he made 
statues with rough, massive forms, such as the enormous image in 

JuiiG Sffi fa 

B^rk o’ifb m 

p/iij/ffr asd ut/i 

WW /i? h-t T^ii it'as 

pirhJ 0/ ijbe Womeu^s Heads ^ 
mfb tbfir wbkb publk 

Jau' fir firs^ tmt tj/ /be Spumsh 
pavWoM Hi //jf Exbibk 

tien /« 1937, dfjJo/wiUb /u^ti repIkas 
in etfnfn/ are mi the Aiuxen/fr, 

The jear 1932 marAi 04 ixtra- 
itriiimrj nesm'j/ in hii pamtwg. He 
then met ajGnng B'tJ/nnn u'ith 
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cement which was on show in the Spanish pavilion at the 1956 
International Exhibition in Paris. It was at Boisgeloup that he made 
the admirable C(tfk and the Hei/^rS in bronze, and the pieces 
made of a mixture of sand and bits and pieces of real objects in 
which he was applying the principles of the papier Never did 
he work with such feverish enthusiasm. He made numbers of those 
strange faces with large, haughty noses, like New Caledonian masks, 
and others topped with a crest similar to those helmets seen on 
New Caledonian carvings, as well as some low-tcliefe temini- 
scent of old Celtic coinage. He could not do all he w^anted 
with clay, and sometimes he made drawings for imaginary 
sculptures, such as the studies printed in in July ujs}i 

which were not unlike the anatomical studies he drew in 1929. 
Then he left sculpture again and applied himself mainly to drawing 
and engraving. 

Picasso's engraving b a pendant to his painting and often explains 
both it and him. In 193 3 and 1934 he engraved most of the hundred 
plates which Vollard had commissioned in 1930- This series falls 
into several groups^ the Sculptor's Studio; the Rape; a few engraved 
etchings inspired by Rembrandt; and finally those which deal with 
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the Minotaur. After a short spell in Barcelona in 195 j a trip 
across Spain in 1954, Picasso, his mind full of recent memories of 
the emotions of the bull-ring, painted a series of mnidas in which it 
is not hard to pick out the forerunner of Guentka (1937). BuU-ring 
scenes not only^ gave him fresh subjects, but also awakened that 
innate dramatic energ)' which strengthened with the years. He shows 
a powerful bull in the arena, bent beneath the blow of the linai 
stoccado^ shaking its huge head with a fury that only death can 
assuage; or a bull ripping a horse’s belly and making it mad with 
pain before facing his own doom. The whole revolt of the animal 
against man’s relentless cruelty is expressed by a hand as firm as the 
torero’s hand wielding the rspaJa. With the language of line and 
colour Picasso makes us share and almost assume the animal’s pain 
on ourselves^ a pain so exclusively physical as to be almost unbear^ 
able. But soon the artist passed beyond elementary sensationj leading 
us by the path of poetry into mythology itself, so that the monster's 
Is in a sense sanctified in our eyes by its propitiatory^ sacrificial 
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function. The bull then becomes no longer the victim of some 
bloodthirsty game, but a ritual sacrifice. .^Vrt makes it more than 
a buJI: the son of Pasiphae vanquished by Theseus, or the ravishcr 
of Europa, or the creaLure of Ormuz slain by Ahriman. Quite 
obviously* Picasso passes so rapidly from the plane of everyday life 
into universal symbolism, from the most repulsive realism to the 
most sublime mythology. In an impressive engraving of 19^ j* rightly 
called Aiin&taNfQfTiachiaj the bull assumed the half-human, half-animal 
form of the Cretan monster. He Is shov^n holding his right arm 
towards a lighted candle held by a little girlp who has a bouquet of 
flowers in her other hand. Between them comes a hor^c, with its 
entrails hanging through its open wounds^ which is carrying on 
its back a female matadar with naked bosom. The woman^s sword 
is in the Minotaur^s left hand^ the blade pointing towards the little 
girL On the left of the composition i$ a bearded man^ almost naked^ 
who is climbing a ladder while gazing in the Minotaur's direction. 
Two young women axe viewing this scene from a window on ’which 
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two doves arc resting. On the right, the sea can be seen glittering 
in the distaticc. 

What was Picasso tr^^iag to say in this leraarkabk cfigraving? 
Was he opposing brute force to frail innocence, tragedy to happi¬ 
ness, destiny to hope? Was the little girl meant to be Ariadne, the 
feimle matador Europa, the monster 2 eus^ and arc all the symbols 
reversible? Dt what is the meaning of the gouache of 1936 in which 
the Minotaur stands holding a dead horse in his arms? Two hands 
arc stretching from the dark mouth of the cave, and on the right 
a girl crowned with flowers is holding a veil in front of her exquisite 
face. Even though we cannot fathom Pkasso^S real intentions, this 
mixture of Greek legend and modern fable, ancient iconography and 
lyrical metaphor, give this engraving and the water-colour a high 
poetic value. The themes of the mythical buU, the disembowelled 
horse and the woman matador were to appear in many other works, 
and by no means the least important. Time and time again we are 
faced with the question, how Picasso can create, at the same time 
as his fierce bull-fights and tragic niinotaurSj compositions of such 
classical technique and precious elegance as the engravings for the 
of jAristophanes, or paintings of such tender charm as the 
GIH or between 1934-35? How could he 

convey such a sensation of child^likc innocence with such a tormented 

h fili m ^ was aftrMe/rJ ^ her 
iff rW/tf/ her 

bearing and her fatr Tins 

neu' eo/Npanim, li'As fri^m ibea on 
^gured in bis nvrk, bt^re bim n 
daugbier^ is 1935, B^£ /rrt 

she inipirtd a series of fanvases in 
jybffb sbe is sbonn ffibir seated or 
redining^ $iStfa/ijF as/etp, a freafttre 0/ 
radiant^ troftipnrenf firsh a7$d n-'armt 
jenstiaii^ (The Dream/ Vouug 
Woman with a Looking-glass, 

1931), This was also tbtjear fbt 
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Kunsthaus from nth September to 
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line and such crude colouring? More thoroughly worked out and 
constructed, the Muse of ipjj and its replica in the Rockefeller 
Collection none the less show strong signs of that eKpressionism 
which was to emerge at the time of the tragic events of the Spanish 
dvil war, which brought Pica$so sharply back to reality. 

In his first access of avenging anger, in 19^7 he engraved the 
Dream a^d Ue Franca^ a well-know'n album full of scenes of horror, 
weeping mothers, murdered children, fires and wrecked landscapes, 
prayers, oaths, bulls humiliated and horses dying, grubs with human 
mouths, all covered with hair, vampires drinking blood, animals 
disintegrating into worms, fish with obscene sucking snouts. Neither 
Brueghel nor blieronymus Bosch nor Goya ev^cr imagiued such 
frightful images, such a seething mass of faiitastic, terrifying 
creatures. The early masters of faniasy expressed horror by repre¬ 
senting the horrible; hut Picasso inspired this feeling all the more 
intensely by his use of broken rhythms, incisive line, freakish forms, 
liarshly flouted artistic values. Bosch and Brueghel painted their 
macabre jokes in the same manner as their religious compositions, 
so that between the tw^o groups of works the only difference Lay in 
the actual subject: they had the same drawing, colour and style. 
Goya’s Disasters War was heavy satire, a fierce piece of document 
tar)^ on the Napoleonic invasion: here it was a matter of a number 
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of real scenes, caricatural figures, monsters based on reality; the owl 
and vulture were as in real life, the vampire was only a bat, the 
'proud monster" crushing human beings bi his satanic mouth was 
little more than a dog chewing a bone. In spite of the painter*s 
technical shill and angry protest there was little sign of either 
imagination or inventiveness^ In Goya^s narrative, as in Bosch and 
Brueghel, the old technique of naturalistic iUusion imposed the 
familiar old rules and conventions. This was far from the case with 

All that remained of realism and anecdote in the Dre/im md iJe 
was eliminated from this mastcrpiccej if we can use such a term in 
speaking of an artist who never painted for museums or for posted ry. 
It was an extemaJ event that inspired Picasso to paint Guerjiif^^ as 
was the case with alt his most moving compositions. The Spanish 
civil war overw^helmed him, filling liim with hatred and revolt. Far 
from being just another w ork based on an actual happening, Gu^-rnka 
w^as the anguished protest of a soul tormented by the auodties that 
set his homeland running with blood. Buc the work neither portrays 
nor describes these incidents^ although it is the most violent denun¬ 
ciation of them. Nor is it an allegory. Apart from its title, 
situates the e^^ents It condemns neither in space nor in time. Subject, 
imitation, idealization, all the commonly accepted principles and all 


Bernhard Geiier, Picasso, Painter 
and Engraver. TMs mfk&I m/4- 
/o^ prtsenud a/J Pkassds 
mrij /ram 1B99 ta 1931 
(2f/ kemr in and u'bkh ihe 
arlfsi^ gavf his hlp^ fumf as a meia- 
tim, J/ stosi'ed fhai- the engraivr 
alreadj bad hehiisd him a tody aj avrk 
in n'oy inferior fo tis pain/ing. His 
first attimpJ- went bark fo 1S99, a 
Jiitk etching caJkd El Zuido (The 
Left-handed ^1 an)i Pkasso was then 
eighteen and was iMng in Barrekna. 


B^t apart from /tis efibrt th 
as an engrai^er reaify began in 19&4, 
when he sudden^ produced a master^ 
piece in The Frugal Meal py) 
which c&st him months of work. This 
was aJ the end 0/ the Bine Period when 
ihe arfist was stii/ lerj poor; in 
makiftg this engrailing be had to con¬ 
tent bimself with an oid ^nc h/ock 
that bad airtaify betn vsed and on 
whkb sem traces qf a landscape can 
be seen in the hark^itadn Pkasso was 
very fond of this engraving and bad 
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the traditional devices of technique have been thrust aside by a 
powerful wave of cnnotEQn rising from the man^s very depths* 
Modellingj perspective, foreshortening, chiaroscuro, all the conven¬ 
tional bag of tricks is discarded. Even colour is deliberately rejected, 
so that its prestige can do nothing to lessen or soften the pictuce^s 
dramatic tone. Nothing but bbeks, whites and greys^ which clash 
together in a systematic tumult. The forms are freed from conven¬ 
tional appearances and have all acquired symbolic Value. The savagery 
and injustice of war are conveyed by tviristed faces, cursing mouths, a 
bird singing its heart out, a horse neighing with fear, bodies trampled 
underfoot by the Beast with beetling brows, and a Nemesis who can 
challenge the blinding electric light with nothing but a futile, old- 
fashioned lamp. Under these unexpected forms we can recognize the 
beings and things referred to, but by passing through the painter's 
own imagination they have lost their ordinary attributes and have 
taken on only equivalents that arc even more highly charged with 
humanity and meaning. Terror, despair^ cruelty^ arc made visible, 
almost tangible, by the virulent drawing, the frantic movement, the 
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contrasted lights and darks. It was with line alone that Picasso gave 
evidence against the destroyers of life, and composition was enough 
to dcnonnce crime, desolation and diaos. The figure on the right, 
with the eyes displaced in the face, whose mouth is like a gaping 
wound and whose chin points up to heaven, portrays a horror that was 
neT.'^cr previously achie\''ed by only modifying the natural positian of 
the features. The hand clenching a broken sword reaches the very 
limits of dramatic power. No human hand could express so much 
energy. Gstemm, despite its apparent jumble of lines and pknes, its 
confined space in which insane destructiveness and indignation and 
the demand for justice are all brought together^ is none the less a 
w^ork that w^as profoundly willed^ thought over, calculated in its everj' 
detaii Discipline restrains excess, logic governs disorder, hiicUigence 
directs passionK That is why it can be said that here, for the Hirst and 
perhaps the last time, Picasso imposed a style on his expressionism: 
thus he solved what seemed an unansw'crable problem, how' to give 
cbssical form to a work which overflows the classical bounds 
through the violence of its effusiveness and forms^ 

Even after Cueryika had reached the Spanish pavilion at the Paris 

prin/j taken t>n pap^r 

the prmitr D^Idfrip 

which he psve io hi Jtiendj, The 
frihwhgyeijr h a series cf 

eUhis^i and diy-po/nii tniii/ed The 
Acrobats^ u4kb the same 

/htmj as am fhn in his 

paittSi/tgj. These plates < 2 re reeeg’- 
m^td dassies and are miich saughi- 
after^ mSe pariicharij the 

Woman's Head in Profile {page 
The Acrobats {pa^ The 
Bath and the Actobat’^s Family, 
with a Mnnkeyj and fimd^ the 
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in which himd was impersonated 
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exhibition, Picasso coutirtued djawirtg, painting and engtaving the , 

main features to be fouad in the painting. The bull appeared fre¬ 
quently in his still-lifes, etchings and sculptures- From June 1957 
onwards he painted large numbers of Veeping women^ in which 
his increasingly free egressionism took the form of broken lines, 
sharp angles, vivid reds, gaudy yellows and acid greens. The tears 
gradually spread like scars over the whole face, and finally over the 
whole composition^ In the spring of 1938, with pen or coloured (1 

chalks, he made a sedcs of female figures, full length or bust^ in ' 

which distortion was taken beyond any rational limics. Deeply I 

grooved faces covered with thorns and pins, topped with fantastic 
hats^ or else stiff dislocated bodies now appeared in his sketch-books^ i 

streaked this way and that with lines and blots- The following 
summer, at Mougins, this intricate, chaotic drawing became simpli- 
licd hut no more attract! v'^c, he now made the scries of Mm 
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wf/A L&I/ipi?ps^ hideous creatures ail scored across \vith hard thick 
lines which Ipok as though they were made of plaited straw like the 
hats they are wearing* Whether done with the brush or in coloured 
crayons they recall the New Hebrides fibre masks, or the New 
Britain masks in bark which were used for driTing away etdl spirits. 
Wc cannot help thinking of Van Gogh^s Camargue cow-herd^ 
though even in his worst fits of insanity Van Gogh never produced 
such scarecrows as these. 


In 1957 Picasso also started his long scries of portraits, if we can 
so term these very free interpretations of the human face* Yet each 
of the he has painted since then is undoubtedly the 

image of some woman he has loved, or some little girl whose charm 
has touched his hearl. But these images are as far removed from the 
model as a novel is from material realitv* ^S7e think of some grimace 
thrown back by a twisted mirror at a fair, w^hich automatically makes 
people laugh; only with this difference^ that a Picasso portrait docs 
not escjte laughter, even if it is fuU of gentleness like that Sea/eJ 
which has such a light touch that the colours have the 
transparency of pastel (it was ihe mother of ^laya, Picasso*s first 
daughter; see page 194), or like the P&rfrat/ cf Dora Ala^r of the same 
year (1937). This gallery of portraits could be divided into two 
groups: those which m spite of the extreme of transposition express 
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^'hkh wax o/tJy peebiiibed h 
1935+ /Ail Haofber are the 

jffvew eUii/fgt—hiv groapx offour aad 
tAree-^^hkh a/ Kahaweikr^j re^j/ 
be made fir ii/jutratiHg twt^ booAt iy 
Aiax Jaroh^ Saint-Matorel (igtj) 
and Jerusalem Besieged (1913)* 
1919 £r afr impor/oNt date fir attj 
xt/a^ of Pkasso's eagraviags^ fir this 
was whea he ^ade his first lithography 
The Window at Saint-Raphael. 
He Jiked /he protess, whkh was Oiw 
to hjMy and befweeis 1919 affd 1950 
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such agreeable feelings as admiration, protectiveness, indulgence or 


he /saJe aboj^f ihirij p/afej. Bui this 
Ji J u&f tempt him U ghi up the other 
eugrmffg pmesset: eUhtf^ and drj- 
point, Bui ^L^haiever terhi^uej he used 
his preference for pure li/tf ou^ 
imreused, whether he dreir ui/A Jitho- 
^apher'j peudi or drjpoiat, hf 
portraitj of Raymond Radiguct 
(1910), Paul Valery Andie 

Salmon Pierre Reveidy 


(T^ii)p Ma3( Jacob (x^zi) and 
Andre Breton ( 19 ^ 3 ), or re handled 
with a rare ecosomj the subjects which 
also interested him as a painter^ such 
as bathing women, a mother and c&iM, 
the Three Graces or a woman dressing 
her haln in 1917 l^o/l 0 ^d introduced 
him to the engr^r Louis Fort^ *^an 
engraver of long experience^ who had a 
coUection of marvelioMs oM Japanese 
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tenderness; and those on the other hand which axe completely un- 
senti mentalj tortutrd shapes and co1diii:s affected by an unquiet, 
demanding temperament that is capable of but little serenity or 
resignation. This is the case with ffic Girl W/i a (193 3 ) and the 
numerous 'Harpies* which followed it, and with all those women 
that some drunken sawbones seems to have carved up and clumsily 
stitched together, or on which some boisterous imagination has 
been let loose in order to ridicule and shame thi^ sacred forms of life. 
Wlicthcr Picasso was freeing some sadistic urge in these mocking 
hybridiiiations, or ridding himself of some obsession through a loose 
form of art, the Baroque tendency that W'as first liberated by the 
events in Spain, then stimulated by the defeat and occupation of 
France, became a regular feature in his manner. The portraits in 
which, according to the convention he had already discovered* the 
face is shown simultaneously from the front and in profile, in which 
the eyes, nose and mouth are impudently arranged in a way which 
Bouts anacomyi and in wf^hich W'omcn are aJHicied with repulsive 
deformities such as squints^ necrosis, lupus and tumours, axe an 
offence to nature, an insult to reason and good taste. But Picasso 
was, or thought himself, above what we call taste, reason and nature. 
For such a man, art cannot be merely the application of a canon of 
beauty any more than a copy of reality. As he said, in one of his rare 
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This serkif whkh con^misskned 
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pronouncements, *‘thc painter iiiakc$ pairitijigs in the urgent need 
to discharge his own emorions and irisions”- But perhaps it is also 
the result of some tmheious need to mystify the public? In any case 
Picasso has always had the urge to strengthen his grasp on things, 
and to use or even abuse all the liberties he ebims for the artist. He 
has used what is* traditionally* the most realistic medium—for the 
portrait is, by definition, the image of a person—^with an imperti¬ 
nence that deliberately scorns long-established conventions, in order 
to scorn the work of the Creator* to become a creator himself and 
dictate his own laws; then, once he has imposed those law's, to 
announce new ones which he betrays unscrupulously whenever he 
feeb like in He is out to modify the uni%^ersal order and camplete it 
and enrich it, to restore it in all its original grandeur. In this he was 
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/p»^ piaf(S^ mqj he 
finr main themes: The Sculptor's 
Studio, m&df Hp i>J for^-fvt piates 
e^ftofied in twet phasei {Aiar^h^Ai^ 
19jj md Jntotaiy-Mareb i^} 4 )i 
The Mipotaurj e/ei^n pinJej^ A%f- 
Jufit 1935; The Rape, fipe phttjj 
and Noiemher 1933/ Rem- 
bmndt and his Betrothed, feur 
piaitjf Septemher-Octnher 1954. 
Whether thej itrisf fr&m his m-n 
faprife—as with the Rsmbrandt 
series —or from jitme ntryd^ experi- 


fnee^ as s4th the Ssjdpt&r sequifisef ar 
from the Pirjf depths the sithafnsfi&m 
ai with The Rape and The Mino- 
tauTj tbeie plates show^ jworr than 
anj fftherSj a man at ance inspired ^ 
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and the uncifntraiiah/e demands hs 
inner daemon. 

Summer 1954— From a Pipage in 
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behaving not unlike the Egyptians j who in order to explain the 
human body showed the lower liinb& in profile and the shoulders 
frontaUy^ and gave a front view of the eye in a profiled face or like 
the Negro artists who interchange the reliefs and hollows of the 
face in their masks. If they could do so there is no reason why 
Picasso should not use similar devices in rearranging natural features, 
showing their inner structures presenting the whole range of 
viciryjoints. 

If, for instance, we examine the Seated (page 194) of 1957, 

which is fluently painted with the tip of the brush; or the 

on Hfr EJb<iw (page 151) of the same year, but harshly palmed 
in 'ripolin* paint; or else the alert face of young ^ 

see that at that time the artist was pursuing similar ends to those in 
his early Cubist composirions. But although he still tried to show 
things that cannot alt be seen at once^ that intention is all they have 
in common with the J^'eated IFflfflff/ff of 1909 or the Girl 
fim of 1910. Unlike the latter painting, instead of being made up of 
angles^ broken planes and geometrical volumes, the post-193 7 
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Women ifc essentially composed of curves^ undulating lines^ modelled 
reliefs and primary colours► In the background the straight lines 
define the small interior in which the figure is set. But to return to 
the Wom^n of 1937 with its pastel tones, and the portrait of 

A%tf of 1958, as well as the fir^t portraits of Dora Maar, a new¬ 
comer into his life. By what paradox can such delicacy and ardour 
be suggested in such disintegrated faces^ twisted arms and boneless 
hands? The Portrait of Snb&rtis^ in which Picasso's close friend is 
portrayed as a sixteenth-century hidalgo* has nothing perverse or 
unpleasant about it, either, despite the double presentation of the 
head, the lack of any axis^ the empn^ orbit of the eye and the dis¬ 
placing of the nose (page 205). The softness of the contours, light¬ 
ness of colouring and a certain humour in the contrast between the 
toque and ruff and the extraordinary face attract rather than shock 
the spectator* 

The same can hardly be said of the horrible Wbmiitt ndti a Cat 
(19^7) or the hideous Womaft on a (195?) or the obscene Woman 
JDfessing Her Hair^ painted at Roy'an in 1940. Can the search for 
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n-hkh if abmt £/ 

jf j i/j jHf/jtoTT ^0 Beis^/oap 

irr fh Oa'!ftg U tb^ir extreme 

ijrfd fhejf U'orkjT ffj^irrfd 

atf ^fffxpsi'Ud mte cf u'arwwg /i? u 
u'er/d fhaf u^oj j/Ii/ niafhvfy 
and bad abandotifd it/t/f io /bff narn^a/ 
p/faiffTcj cf hjf. 

1935—/if ^rst //jfiw Iff ibrr^ 
jvars Pifojj^ rena^did tfr /if fapUa/ 
tjs the lumffifr^ Hit /rfi jb^jj then 


darkened diperfe pmceedmgs wbitb 
fante ta n^ihmg. He sroj working iwj 
Istf/e and itjeen7j as though Jar a time 
hr Jomd hti& t& ^partfrom 

TTie Muse (Jamiarj) and its repiifa 
(Frhrnarj) he spent hij time ainroit 
entire^ on ersgraidng (Tbt AJino- 
tauromachia, 1913) and on poetry^ 
for be had been uTiting eper sinte bis 
/asi jf^ at Bois^Ioup. After keeping 
this fffB' hob^-borse a serret for some 
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plastidfyp significant form, be enough justification for &!ich insults 
to harmony and decorum? Has Picasso's wodd any conneetjon with 
the world of caprice and dislUuston to be found in Greek mythology, 
the TexaEology of the East, the chimacrae of medieval Christian art^ 
the puzzle-pictures of the sisteenth-centnry Ttalian ManneristSi the 
supernatural creatures invented by William Bkke, Odilon Kedon or 
Max Emsfi^ Religious symbols^ revelations of the beyond^ allegorical 
throw-backs, ethereal dreams, the dehumanized inventions of 
Mersenne and Niceton, the ambiguous ifiverti/Tieiiti of Mannerist 
art which Lavish all their ingenuity on including several forms in 
one—all these are nothing but games^ amusements^ idle specula- 
tions» whereas Picasso's experiments were for him an absolute 
necessity* He has always fully committed himself to them and in 
them, with all his instincts, desires, impulses, his longing for adven¬ 
ture and danger. "Tainting”, he has said, *^gocs through phases of 
fullness and emptiness. That is the whole secret of art/* Thus the 
sincerity, seriousness and genuineness of his most displeasing 
creations finally convince us, once we have recovered from our first 
recoil. Perhaps it would be otherwise if our ways of feeling and 
thinking had not already yielded before the sudden revelation of so 
many strange forms and shapes that our civilization has discovered. 
The terrifying Tantric god, the grimacing Borneo mask, the dark 


Pka/jj^ /h mefitim J/ 

h'l fnetfd S^shartiSt vhf of hi refsejS 
Same /ff Mm &nd hfosmt hii 

Siymf &f pGt^i wm 
pubiiiMd in Fehrmuy 1956 ja a 
sptaal triuf sf /M Cahiets d*Art. 
193G —From Ji^HUffrj tQ May thin 
^hrt€ ^xMbttions, which Qnci 
m&n MvxgM Pkojs&'i mm4 /h 
fm/rofff cf the war/def arA 1 ft Spaifi^ 
^'Mrt mthifrg sf hij hid Mcft tten 
Siocc l90i^ a retroijt^c/m jMw qf hh 
was <trgam^fd ^ tie *Fncfrds 


qf the Nea' ia M 

Jaftmry, thrn at Bilhaa m ALareh 
aad A\fsihfd m il£^. Ifi France the 
Rrmft and Gallfry presented a 
colkcthn m/ Ms draU'Ingi from J4th 
FehnniTy f?m'ards. But tMs exMMtiofi 
had jcaraiy cksfd uMu the R/fse^berg 
Cailety opened /r$m 4lh t$ ^ist 
Aiarch to fhsw a series af 2J recent 
works c&fusiting a/ 2^ caisvasei and 
i gouaches. Thii attracted enormous 
ermds. Ta at^oid the results ^ success 
and the intruders who came after him. 
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Aztec fecc^ the dreadful Garuda head only disgust ignorant and 
foolish people. If we fee! horrified, our horror is sublimated by the 
mysticism or spirituality underlying them^ We feel the presence of 
a mjth, an epic or some supernatural fable behind the weird forms 
produced by the emotional 'YioJence of the tropical races. The 
Dtagon of the HcspciddeSj the Dragon that embodies c% 4 i in 
Christian imagery, frighten nobody because they are fraught with 
aJ] the prestige of the supernatural. The ogre in a fairy-tale by 
Pcrrault docs not terrify children^ because a Good Fairy' thwarts 
all his evil designs. As for the disturbing images in dreams, they are 
usually only fleeting visions, poetic fictions, sports of the unconscious 
mind, and only rarely are they consistent plastic creations. 

The S^areJ and Rec/mng^ IFomeft by Picasso have, needless 

to say\ none of the above attributes, they have neither religious 

feeling nor poetic idealism nor any litetary pretest. The diagrammatic 

figures he had executed in 192.7 were 100 unlike their models to 
* 

shock or anger anyone* In those which he painted after 1957^ how¬ 
ever, we can still clearly recognize the person who served as a model* 
in spite of thek monstrous deformities* It was not that he ’was 
amdous to preserve the resemblance* even though something of it 
remained in the picture. But nobody can deny that any of these 
‘Seated Women' are intended to be women, with all the physical 


Pkaixo /pisjpt rapkal en 

fbe fl/ ALirfh anJ nmf ^0 

JjMff-Zr j-P/flLTj Hubert iif jtajedfor 

End of May —kis nf/imar £0 Parij! 
hf iijfd l^fouriirg's for en^ 

th p/alfj 

fff sem sj j/^ssfra^Iottj for 
History— ^h/rfy-sne 

de/i^hf/fil SakiirtJj 

wrn ixfijftrd **as his 
mel'td hififTf hat 41/ kAsf am every diiy\ 
0 /^jer wjttfessej n^Jifen fhej saii^ 

jM 


him of n^ark, 1/ was aj ihe 

animal/ was parfrajitig irm r/tfW- 
hg hffore him, sa vh'Id^ did ftvrj 
detail a^d every jtroAe cambine fa 
Jip the rxperfed form. j4j the 
imk U'ai nat pub/ished by ihe fime 
yeiiiard difdj the tajk was tampkfed 
iy Fiiblam amS it appeared if$ 194a. 
Orr/y zaJ capifj ^'tre printed, a^ Jt 
is am 0 / Pkassa^s most saaght- 
a/ter ^4r, tagesher with Ovid's 
Mctamntphoscs. 

18th July — -News ftaw spread 
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of fhr sffrjoMj Jisotilers in Spain that 
ihe h^giming &/ Ch^i 
Tif drama iam- d^^kping dttitkd 
PkeLtsOy iika many other artists 
at that timej to takt a pnWk stofsd 
on ps/itkai ^stions^ Airtady in 
1908, arrording to J^fmirirf Kapfat^ 
when the sotia/isf Framisro Ferrer 
s^aj shot at Alontj/iich nnder AJfsnso 
XTJJj Piws& had ftit the strongest 
resentment agaiffSt "an art that won/d 
resu/t in enai ttphtavais in Spain'\ 
Pieasso^s rhoia U'‘aj nn^r in doubt: 


he eleeitd for the KepnhUe^ Me n'os 
appointed Director of the Prado 
Alnssum fy the K^pfihiisan j^vem- 
ment and b'oi to organhif the eyarsa- 
tfon and safi^ketping of ti^ tountry^s 
art-freasms. In 1957 he de- 
nonaeed the ho/nhing of tie museum 
hy Cemrai Frxmeo's pknes^ it syas 
in the heJief that he had sided 
with Jtsstice that he said **At 
Valencia 1 saw the state of the 
pictures rescued from the Prado. The 
world must know that it was the 
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qu^tics of womsmhood, and that they are seared. But the various 
organs of the woman have been dissociated and rearranged by the 
artist according to his own overweening though inexplicable require- 
ments. In such a womanj who is taken to pieces and put together 
again by a jack-of-aJl-trades of genius^ there ts not really any meta¬ 
morphosis as in other works by Picasso; there is a kind of interpreta¬ 
tion or translation, an aesthetic reshaping. The greater that reshaping 
or renewal, the greater the distance between model and image w ill 
be, and the more upsetting the picture wdll be for the viewer* j^nd 
it will disconcert all the more, in proportion as the apparent realism 
of intention has been the more vigorously asserted* 

Whereas in his Cubist phase Picasso compressed his lyricism into 
abstract diagrams and confined his forms to geometrical figures, his 
inner tension increased in a sort of crescendo after and led 

him into an extreme form of naturalism. His w^orst onslaughts on 
the human figure were a sinister by-product or counterpart of his 
passion for truth. He wanted to paint truthfully, to be more truthful 
than nature. Every'thing goes to prove this: the pow^crful volumes^ 
firm construction, brutal flood of light, the narrow space in which 
his figures are confined, which is usually a room roughly indicated 
by three walls and a ceiling. For us the whole layout of the visible 
world has become so fixed by our prejudices that >ve can no longer 


Spamsh pmpk niped 
artJ* Faeed tA§ h&rror of 
he ipoJke up is a^igrj defiaaeff mifsg 
hti ^rrius to deaomfe the 
of an mn^ ^hose deeper fseamsg 
only to bec^^mt apparent years 
iater^ In his efforts to help the 
martyred Spanish children Pkasso 
sold many ^ammsei that be had in¬ 
tended krepingj and sevrra! times sent 
lar^ sums of money for that pnrpoie^ 
1937 —Pkasso cofiid net hide bii 
roniempt and hatred fer the thief 


apostle of the Spufiish RigbL He 
wrote a pamphlet {on ^th and ^th 
January) entitled Sueno j Mentira 
de Franco (Dream and Lie of 
Franco). To HJujtrate this hr en^ 
grared (between then and jth June) 
eighteen etrbingjf to at bed with a^aa- 
tint, of ineredib/e ifio/enre. These 
en^at'ings n^ere also sold later in the 
farm of posteards for the benefit of 
the Spanish Repabikan goifernment. 
On Apriif nhkh lyas a market- 
day, the littU Basi^ fount 0/ Ctarnka 
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look through reality and see what is beyond it as Picasso^s penetrat¬ 
ing eye scctns to do. We are so used to Uving surrounded by masks 
and disguises that we can no longer rccogniae the naked truth when 
we see it. In art, especially, what we take for true ts falsc^ and what 
wc consider false is true. The truth is not always agreeable and 
consoling. If Pascal thought the human heart wsls foul, and if 
Baudelaire thought that anything natural is horrible, why should not 
Picasso portray a lo%^cly little girl as a kind of monster, providing he 
sees her as such? The monster is there in front of my eyes, immodestly 
showing off its loathsome deformities. 1 look at it feeling both 
attracted and repelled, feeling within me the movements of flesh, 
viscera, the dense solid presence of something insistent and haunting, 
some strange thing which, however, is not unlike a woman wearing 
a bodice and a checked jacket—some relic of a disintegrated human 
world. After the trance I try to trace it in the crude reality of those 
lines and reliefs and colours which mean nothing but what they 
actually are. If they have no relation to a world of fantasy, can I 
dismiss this SeafeJ or Drfssmg H^r Htiir as being mere 

monsters? The model has been mercilessly stripped of all its tradi¬ 
tional values, so that the picture is less a free rendering of nature 
than a "nature^ of its own. It has nothing to do with the phpio- 
logical order of things or with the tried and proven rules of optics. 


t^id ^0 /he hj plofsei 

^he lU'aJ/fknj. whkh i^fre 
/h(ft m Franco'jsirtfkt* 
nviki^ffs bs/ /heir /mj^ Th ha^h^d- 
fhree and a hni/hsuiri and 
n-'as inkndtd /& test the fonsbined 
af exp/osive and incendiorj 
bombs on a fipilianpopu/athn. PifaSJO^ 
who bad been asked ^ the Kepublkan 
^^ernmefft in Jamtary 1557 /or a 
fomposiiiofi to deci/rati the 
Spmisb paidiion a/ /be In/ernational 
Bxbibi/kn in PimSt at anee ^keided 


to jnakt this bnefa/ art theme of 
bis n'orJk. On iit Ma^ he ihrtt' a 
skeUh £i>ntaifiJn^ a/i the essentia/ 
/ta/ares &/ the pnai ivrstm^ though 
thej are only rougb^ indkated. A 
whok month qf mrk fi/kTi'ed betaern 
ibis rmfial idea and the final pkJare. 
Christian Zerm has rtprodnetd in 
the Cahiers d‘Art (lyth year, 
Nos. y-sOf 1^33) the photographs 
whkh Dora Alaar took 0/ Guernica 
in its rarloui stageit as »e// as the 
ikeUhes and dramngs wbkb either 
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nor with the subjective concepts of ugliness or beauty* There is 
nothing here but the decisive intervention of a man who is indifferent 
both to the object*s appearance and our idea of it—the intervention 
of an artist who is not interested in qualities but cares only for 
being itself. 

Although Picasso^s variations on the theme of the Seated 
are very numerous, they avoid the monotony of device o( of belong¬ 
ing to a series. Some of them are dominated by the curve, and have 
energetic modelling and a violent touchy while in others there is 
angular drawing, with geometrical volumes and tonal harmony. 
Sometimes the subject is so simplified, the form so abridged and the 
colour so limited that we see little more than a primitive mask on 
a pyramidal base {IFtjjwtfff'j May 1943; m ^ Striped 

September 1945). With much the same outlook Picasso was also 
painting Rjt/i'ffJffg in January^ 1939 a Wof^an a 

shown before a window through which trees can be glimpsed; the 
Kfciinmg Nude of Septernber 19421 constructed according to Cubist 
principles, since it shows both front and back of the body; finally 
the astonishing R£f/injng iNWf and fSe Ahisittaft (Musi^e d'Art Modeme, 
Paris), ’which is one of the most important works of the ’war period. 
Two figures arc defined entirely by straight lines and curves, among 
a aetw'ork of vertical, horizontal and diagonal linc$ all intecsecting 


aetvrfjpamed the first btgffffdtigj or iff 
sa/fre ^ases fo/kwed after the fompkt- 
fl/ the »'CriL It fan he seen that 
far frotn beiag an i/nproFtsathn t>/ 
jEjM/iir, Guernica fast Pkasjo as 
nrtifb tod artd fare aS it bfJ 

tonrpaisjan and pity. The whaie mrk 
ff-lftF hnfit up ftagp hj Stp^f drtad ^ 
detaif uith draaings in biafk penrllt 
fo/at/red fr^r^ns, pen and ink^ and 
mortofhronre paintings and n^asi- 
drajfings. During that intrnsettfe a^ork 
of preparation feriaia itudiej reofhed 


jwh canfentfated eycpresjweness that 
th^ hsfanre indepndent works of art: 
far insfanfet that painting of a horsi's 
head with its haggard ejfs^ dilated 
noitrllij itj tonj^ Hke tif point of 
a dagger in its distendedjaas, a^hkh 
is set againjt a hafkgrosad uni/orM- 
^ painted in bkfk oil-pamt, 
must hofk. to 9/A to follow 
the work's intire det^iop/nenL ex- 
tremeiy deiaiied ptnsiTdrming shows 
that the artist first thought of his 
theme with a kind af h/iad exatement. 
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at sharp angles. Though they are structurally unlike and their seg¬ 
ments arc differently assembled^ they attract alt the light in the 
picture^ which is everywhere painted in subdued colours, spread 
over broad surfaces that together make an immense prism. The 
ardst also used this spatial approach in a number of still-lifes* but 
these works all show signs of expressionism, though it is well not 
to genetalisEc too much about this. 

To do so would be to misunderstand an artist w*ho delights in 
effacing his own tracks and following one excess by another* com¬ 
bining everything w'ith its own opposite. The author of Gufnii^a 
and the creator of so many freaks in 1937 engraved the P&rfruif &f 
and the thirty-one plates for Buffon^s Naf/iral in 

vrhich his exuberance was daaiilingly canalized along the anciciit 
channels of classicism. As though with a smile on his lips, he painted 
with an easy brush birds in a cage (1937), fruits beside a pitcher, 
a fighting ctJck (1938)* or, at night and by andfidal light, object$ that 
he handled with a more flexible technique but with a more serious 
touch* such as the SfiU-Ji/e wi/h Red Head (193S). Here we sec 
once more the hull of Gaemica and the Aii^rotanroMachk. The candle 
was a new motif which Picasso began introducing into many of his 
stilHifcs. In March 1940 at S.oyan he painted three still-lifes with 
fish (the Cm^er-eeh; the S^ks, in two versions); and a few landscapes, 


atid that tf/idfr prejiare thf 

fffor?ftrrt be tiw urtablt aVffk a 
Wh^n be 

tranj/erntfg tbij study to the 

1 itb i> a fa/mtr wood, there 
was a tindenij Ja jiwplij[y the 

drawn aiid redufe if fa fbe sirkiest 
possible iiwfts. Prow that wome/sf 
the ri^bt-band sectioft of Guernica 
fook o/t wQte or less tbe gefteral 
appearaefst nod struirim^e nowfawlliar 
to us. But the sentrai astd ieft sections 
were stiUto undergo important thanggs. 


Thus tht dying horsef instead 0/ rear¬ 
ing in that Jinai protest seen in the 
finished work, rowpiefefy eodapsed 
with i/j head thiin an inanl- 

wnfe crashing doa^ to the 

ground; as for the dying warriotf who 
B'dj at first more to the centre of the 
camaSf be fay with his face to the 
j^imd and one arw raised towards 
beauen. Fina/fj^ if on the kff the 
mother cif/tebing bet i&n*s dead body 
bad afwoii reached tbe definitipe sia^^ 
this eras not the case with the buf 
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wh&s^ hdj was sfi/I 
position sf t&i kffgi/jtrtfJ kffJf 
was ftiTKed U fifg nghf, !« 
fbirdphase the warrlorwaj ox-tfr 

to the U/tf s'hik the sm agahnst whkh 
h^ sllhomtfed his oatjtretfhed arfTr was 
gmts the forw of tm eje fe wbkb were 
iater added^ almost iaevitahiy^ the thin 
fiiamtnts of an eietirk bulb. 

If was cs/j in the fofsa^th stage that the 
pkiare ufiderweni two dedskf i^hangej 
that titmedit into the of tengeaftse 

with whkh we are all familiar^ This 


is n-orfh pondering over, fur It was 
now that the drama^ whitikd down to 
Its tssintiah and stripped of anything 
that might have dimmed It^ a'os set in 
aetion. There are ah^ff^s two worlds 
facing each Other, that which haimts 
the artijfs mind, and the seething 
world of forms already alive, on the 
canoss. The fnai worh springs from 
this ehalkn^ and the countless ex- 
fha^s between the two. Sadden^ av 
see the horse*s head lifted up to ocruj^ 
a space in the centre of the canvaj^ 
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with astonishing speed and ease, since at the same time, and in 
the very place where he could be prodigal of the joys of Ught and 
abandon himself to fresh emotional experiences, he was describing 
darkness and suffering in the immodest NfiJe Drfjsmg H&r Hair and 
the shocking IW^mrj's Heads which he painted on paper. Nor did he 
show any more tenderness towards children, as we see in The Usrie 
Bqy a Lffbskr (7941) or The Firsf S/eps (1941)^ 

The series of freakish Jeaird Warden cotitinucd into 1944, alter¬ 
nating with a series of portraits that were manneristic In their 
naturalism, and in fact almost prim, such as the Porfratt of Nusb 
EJimrd (1941) and the Pottral/ of I/tis (194^), Next to the elegant line 
and light tones with delicate modelling shown in these portraits, the 
Sea/ed IFojffeji look carelessly executed with their heavy line, muddy 
pigments, drab or garish colouis. The stilldifes of the war years 
w-ere more carefully handled and show admirable strength and crafts¬ 
manship. Less lavish or decorative or logically arranged than those 
of 19Z5—z6, they are quite as solid and wcU balanced and have more 
energy, more dramatic point and drive. The object placed before a 
window appears frequently as a theme* Short of a window, a looking- 
glass serves to throw out the light and give depth. The familiar 
guitar, jug and palette also reappear* The colour is more unified, the 
strokes and lines arc smoother, the brush more abandoned, the 


for^er^ oirapied ^ the huIPi 
The had hoj farmed dj head roufsd 
Fioitnffyj eha/^ing pasdioit So taJke tip 
the hft side of fhe patntmg^ In rhii 
tfeu' ffTrmgfmrft^ fhe arfiii had 
/o Sam the u^arnpr^j had op toa^rdj 
fh hmmg th d/j^e?nhred hdj 
ii;atSered oi'tr th grpmd (s^enSh per- 
ska). There is an /tf say every- 
shiffg at Omre, jet also an ahsola^e 
eoaeisefsess qf iang^ge — to/o rules 
s^hish the artist seems fa have altPajs 
had m rrtiad. It is alrP sf^fieaat that 


th aefion^ at frst ihcwa in the open 
atr^ aaf graduai^ moved isfa ^ 
eneipsed spate^ sinte the fnaJ Persian 
jhoa.^j a on fh right and U'ooden 
p/anki an th fooTf e^uife apart /mm 
the eketrk tight: ad thse features 
appeared not kng hefan the work was 
tamp/efed. 

- 4 / JWff as it B-as fnishd Guernica 
was instaikd in th Spafsish paviiian. 
The pietiiTf thus ga/ntd warid-wide 
reea^ition* Guernica, the outery af 
a reva/tedsoul demanding revtn^-f still 
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composition freer. Reminiscences of Cubism were becoming rarer 
and less noticeable, while the painter's lyricism overflowed with a 
strength that constantly threatened to destroy the forms that em¬ 
bodied it, ^Tiat has always saved Picasso from the extravagance of 
the great expressionists is his intellectual clarity, his unfailing confi¬ 
dence as a draughtsman. Even when his most savage impulses might 
have broken up the contour to spread over the canvas^ he was 
always warned in time by an infallible instinct for form. In expressing 
the most intense emotions and feelings such as angcr^ hatred, revolt 
and drama, it was never in the manner of a Soutine, a Marc^ a 
Munch or a Kokoschka, but always as an artist incapable of sacrificing 
form to the ego. Painting, for him, is *'an instrument of wrarlike 
aggression” and could never become a complaint, a whine, an ebbing 
of vitalitj-, a nostalgic spiritual vagueness or ibe weak protest of the 
defeated. 






































































RELATED WpiHA^. FAHIg, X F^RUAHT IKOIAK INK, 

CHAPHITf, COLOt:ilin> CmATONS 
ON CAADPPOARD, [Oi^xSf', 


The particular value of these stUi-lifcs painted during and after the 
war lies in the outstanding energy" of their conception and their no 
less impressive workmanship* The ml& Ox-sJbiil (1541) and 

above all the superb with (15)42) produce an imme¬ 

diate impact. In the btter work the table^ the musical instrument, 
the plate glass and mirror are aJI rendered with mcisive lines, sharply 
syncopated forms and pure bright colours. Wc admire the urgent 
but harmonious rhy"thm of this work, and the smooth strength of 
the contrasts, the vray in which the soft curves of the table and 
guitar are balanced by the vertical line of the sw-ord, firmly planted 
in the lower part of the composition- Another ’work of 19413 the 
uitA is the only stilJ-hfc in w'hich Picasso made use of 
eggs in his plastic scheme, their eUipucal shapes playing an essential 
part in relationship to the verticals, parallels^ diagonals and the 
pattern of angles that combine to produce light and perspective. The 
skinned rabbit and dead chicken lying on the table wcmld not have 
been enough to restore the balance^ broken by the intersecting 
straight Lines that start from entirely different angles of vision. It 
was by including the three eggs and giving them light, that the 
painter found the solution to hjs problem. From 1945 onwards 
Picasso enjoyed painting Bowers in vases, baskets of fruit and ears 
of corn, according to the discouragement or hope he fdt during the 


ssrvtj ju a iodnj i?W hiJ /w/ 

of ifs 

Early i/t 19^7 Fkajjo hired a 
in the rut dii ja icr 

to he abk to work undistMrhd and in 
biftet condifhn^^ Known ai the 
^Barrauk kfi' kraiiSf ii waJ for- 
nser/j oircffpied ^ thf arf&r Jean- 
Eojuj's Barratf/tj fhij jludh — whtfb 
Picaijo shi/ usej—joon heeantr 
faimus^ Gtiecnlca was one nf tit 
first tam^ases to he painted there. 

Tit Sturm un/easitd ^ the Spanish 


war had mt jtt nearly dkd down. For 
Pitasjo this rejtiked ako in the serks 
uf Weeping Women of 193 S. Tfi 
this sequence hehngs tie etfiing with 
a^mtint whith is repruduted on page 
lyo. Tien it made portraits 0/ 
A/y/f Dora Maat^^ his mV tompanioft. 
In painting titst it irwtnttd and nsed 
for the first tim his own tunventm oj 
romhining tit profiU with tie front 
pirn' of tie fast, L^t as turn iask to 
tie ear^ months of i939t or more 
exTOftiy to i-jti Januarj^ whkh was 
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Occupation. With the rationing of electricity and food, the Occupa¬ 
tion gave him fresh themes such as the lighted candle^ the coffee-pot* 
tornato-plantSj IcekSj, a chicken prepared for cooking. No artist ever 
had a firmer grasp on reality, or ever porl rayed it enhanced with $o 
much meaning that normally escapes us, and with all the sensations 
such meanings give hirm Always aware of the externai worlds he 
puts into his work only what he has seen for himself, sick people 
and acrobats* musicians and dancers, the bull from the Spanish ring, 
women he has loved, or hJg children, his furniture. At Dinard and 
Royan he naturally painted fish. As for the Side-hard 

(1945) he looked at h for months at the ""Catalan* restaurant in the 
me des Grands-Augustins. He had the tomatc^pJant in his room— 
the Parisian housewives were then growing vegetables on their 
balconies to eke out the rations. The j 920 landscapes were 
brought back from Juan-les-Pins, as he had brought back his 
first Cubist canvases from Horta dc Ebro. The dazzling seascapes 
of 1940 w'^erc made at Royan* and the Paris of the libera¬ 
tion inspired his most moving landscapes, just as ten years later 
Valkuris suggested the little cottages peeping through greenery 
and flowers. 

Picasso is always in direct contact with life. When his works seem 
to be thought out in an abstract way or entirely imaginary there is 


for laJt ixkihifioa 
Pkaiio goifi befon ihg If 
held if! fbe Ejfsenivrg €^ierj dftd 
Jui/ of ^ptiies^ If o&nfaified thirfj- 
fhne ail excepfiomiHj 

AMu/ of thert! pamfed ^'hik he 
Bfoj itlli enjinged ofi Guernica^ A/- 
moif a Harrai^ipe if bij prtvafe Hfe, 
af folm Sabarf^f has pointed oaf in 
Portraits and MemoTies, these ftfff- 
z^asei fonfaitud all fbe everjdi^ thittgi 
»'ith ji^'hkh Pkasjo /ikes fo Ji/rromd 
hmself* 


*PUassa: For^ Years f Hss ArP 
R'iis the fitk g/ven to fbe i/aportafft 
retrospetm sho»^ he/d in Nev' YerJk 
in 1959 under /he auifiUet f the 
iMfijeunr of iModern Art (iV*l +) and 
fbe Art Institute af Chicago, !t con¬ 
sisted of jS4 pnlnfings^ ifo/ptureij 
n^'o/er-coionrst dran^Ings and engrav¬ 
ings, This e>:Mhiiion fina/^ estab¬ 
lished the artixPs fame in the Umted 
States. 

After spending the suj^nter of 1939 
at AntibeSj Picasso returned to Paris 
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gtnerally some tink^ however slender, that givts them a firm con¬ 
nection with reality^—some person or object^ animal or vegetable. 
Of some emotion they gave him , whether joy or sufiering, irritation 
or pity, love or hatred. He seeks hh inspiration neither m history nof 
hedon, not in books nor musciims (except satirically)^ but in exis¬ 
tence itselfi in the finite, the contingent. He did nor discover the bull 
through reading Greek mythology^ and if the animaJ later became 
the Minotaur, yet the corrida underlay its changing forms. Nor were^ 
his still-lifes ever influenced by some purple passage from Colette or 
a Dutch painting. He cared little about rendering appearances. 
Cosmology means nothing to him^ He is less intent on observing 
the object than in, so to speak^ entering it, ioforming it, seeing the 
world from the object^s point of view* There is nothing arbitrary 
and nothing created in ahs/rar^ in Pkasso^s work, however much 
we might think so. The key ideas of his work are a natural order 
and the assertion of an indi vidual mind. The dungs he esamines, 
dissects, contracts, distends or undoes try to protest, they sometimes 
grate or jam or creak. Bui in spite of everything there is enough in 
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/tfr nf fW ip/ 

W^//i fht d/cfarijfios {>/ s^ar impesd^ 
ing b€ df^fd^d to retire to K^uiTj 
whtri he arrived on ist September. 
Hf jpesf rie rest of ^hejear /AwTj ai 
a-tf// as /he firs/ fi^t months of 1^40. 
This itaj was sc ralni &s might 
appfar^ as Pkajso re/tfrnfd to Paris 
on fit*e ofsasions^ onfy a fiw 

dt^x eath ti/ntf fxrept for mcn/hs 
therf (t ^ALsrsh £0 i^th Aiyf) dur¬ 
ing the tragi/ spring of TJHO, ^t the 
time of /bt fall of Franse wai^ of bis 


friends adi^ised Mm to go to Amfrisa 
or AiexifO^ hui Pitiisso refused to 
heaiv Frartetj W on 14/jfr August he 
returned to Paris and remained there 
for the rest 0/ the war period. 
1941-44 —Dsering those tragi/jeors 
mhirh put an end to a/f that norma!^ 
makes ap the pleasure of exist/ft/it 
Pkassa cottld hardly remain aiccf from 
the mkfersal drama. He who bad 
painted Guernica n^s not iihij to 
refiect the war like :t photographer; 
hat as be said himself Perhaps the 
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common between him and them for some compromise to be 
reached, even though it remains insecure. 

One feck a mixture of admiration and fear while watching this 
intrepid man shaping* constructing* trying to extract every possible 
potentiality from matter; superimposing his own \vorJd on to the 
real worlds moulding it in his hands, giving line* volume and density 
to the crude making direct attacks on inertia* shapelessness 

and heaviness, in other words on evil itself, yet finding no issue to 
his harassing search and no reward for his self-imposed torment. 
Picasso once said, “For me* art is a search for salvatiorip^" But we 
may doubt whether his ’wish will ever be granted. What we may be 
sure of is that no artist has greater power than he for transfiguring 
the world through his own resources* for conquering It and wresting 
its secrets and making it his obedient slave. But nobody is more 
aware than he of Its absolute stability, its enduring sameness. He has 
penetrated the world through and through in search of his own ego, 
with the buoyancy of a conqueror and all the fury of a baffled despot- 
This man who wants peace for others refuses it for himself- When 
his adventure takes him too far and he fcck himself carried away 
he swings the wheel and returns to dry land. It is then that he enters 
most deeply into reality* and begins a new phase of activity. He 
takes up sculpture again- 

hijiorioftj st'iJI ttofki fkaf mj s^/f 
fbtingiJ durtxg fht warj* 
tbaJ- oirsffsjed Mm iMring fh&Jt jti^s 
tkt Seated Woman, m wMch M 
facial dt tM 

Mj a 

agsHtiiisg wbkb 

MUer tMin dtifr/prwrt c&Md 
doj fhe iniokrahk utm&spMre 
dayj. 

A/ tM mmt fmt as tMie ^portruits^ 

he a stqmna fl/ itHNifis in 

which certMff m^re sfifn 


than others^ being abvims^ cbojen fir 
fheir t^pkal meanings such as tbe 
lighfed Candle nstd ta o^iei the rejtrk- 
Iknj m ikeirkhj; the tamato-plant 
he had in bh pun fiat; n^hik the 
skitmd rabbity the keks and the 
morbid 6X‘skuU^of u?hicb the ori^~ 
na! fan be jeen in the rue dei 
Grands-An^tlns ittidio^were alro 
his own. 

Ji Was while waiting to retnm M?me — 
for he wot iMn sharing his time be- 
tn^ien ik sittdiOt where be wprikrd at 
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In the same pear as his expiessionistic ^ttanct" led him to compose 
GwmViJ, he seems to have tried to find his inner baiince hj carving 
on pebbles, a$ did our remote ancestors. At the height of his Baroque 
style in painting, he carved pieces of bone, like primitive man, or 
started cutting outj joining together and colouring strips of card¬ 
board with a boyish enthusiastm Vtliereas the painter had passed 
beyond reahsm, the sculptor was approaching matter in the raw, 
limiting his own intervention to a mini mum and assembling the 
most unlike objects, blending the least compatible materials, exploit¬ 
ing the most unexpected and trivial things which $cem at the 
opposite pole from plastic art. He tcK>k a duld^s scooter and fixed 
it on a metal stalk, added a bird^s feather^ and the result was a wader. 
Two bits of wire and a chunk of wood covered with plaster were 
enough to make a bird: a bicycle saddle and a pair of handlebars 
became a builds head. Using whatever bits of discard he could lay 
hands on, Picasso used them for non-functional purposes. Without 
in the least changing or deforming them a single gesture was enough 
for him to put them together in some unespected ’way and thus 
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ftigbf, aftd ifis JIat is mte 

Pkasj^ hegas uriftagf 
both ts JU^I tim /i? himie^ 
fir fbe prh'ji/htts r/TrpoJtd ^ 
G^manij a ew-^f/ kur/rsq^g play 
^s/Isd Desire Trapped by the TaU. 
Tbh fimjheil pw ly/ii 
T94T and it^as ptrfirinfd in Ahffb 
1944 FQ a large gaibsrisg at the 
LiirfYj /ij/j n'/th Lesijt jjW All^he/ 
LeiriSf Dora iMaar, Simo/« de 

Beam^oirj Rj^mo/rd 

jQs^neau and Jean-PaMl Sartre taking 
parts, 

Pifasso frcKj notjet a C&nfnftmlstf bnt 
jidtb Paris ofcrtpltd hj the nv 

fan anderjtand fr'ia/ o-as in the mnJs 
of thojt who annoanfrd that he was. 
At the same tme there were others 
who began spreading neneoars that he 
was half Jewish, thrmgh ks mother. 
After pointing to hm for jtars as 
one of the masters of ^de^semte tirt' 
the Na^is did not hesitate to approneh 
him in the hope 0/ persuading him to 
foiJaborate. Th^ fai/ed miserahfy, but 
did not dare to touch him and were 
jafisped with refusing prrmisjion to 
show h/s pftures. Pkasso u'ou/d not 
compromise with V'ichy af^ more than 
With Berlin. As a resa/t the most 
absurd and pitria/ic attacks o 'ere made 
an hinry and then were epen Journalists 
who tried to popuiaris^e slogans such 
as **Mat$sse in the ihisfkY* or 
Certify Pkasso** and pass them 0^ 
for aesthetic Judgments.. During that 
time his oldest friend Alasc Jacob died 
in the Concentratijon tamp at Drast^, 
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transfer them from the sphere of the concrete into that of art. These 
things became authentic 'sculptu^es^ absolutely original^ obvious 
and undeniable. He made masks^ animals' heads and amusing 
silhouettes with matches and paper. He continued modelling and 
casting figiirines, busts and human skulls In bronze. He did all this 
during the war when his pictures showed no sign of any sculptural 
fcatutes. But after 1544 his painting and sculpture appear to have 
come togethec again. It was in 1944 that he made one of his most 
important and largest pieces, TjJe with s which is 7 feet 

4 inches high. His feverish activity sptead out into every dirccdon, 
into every artistic mediums paintings sculpture, ceramics, which he 
now took up, engraving, which he had neglected since 195B, and 
lithography to which he now gave much of his time. 

The 1944 Aut umn Sakn marked the beginning of this excep¬ 
tionally fruitful period. The liberation of Paris (a4th August) filled 
him with new emotion and he left his surly Lsoktion. He felt the 
need for living on more friendly terms with his contemporaries^ for 
sharing their happiness and hopes and their will to begin a ftesh life* 
He agreed to take part in the Saim for the first time. At the Autumn 
Sahii he exhibited seventy-four pictures and five sculptures which 
firmly established his fame. Foreign countries honoured him and 






















organiicd exhibitions of his works. Whtn he could have relaxed his 
efforts and lived a t|u:iet life and looked back proudly on his career, 
he set to work again even more energetically than before. He was 
still painting views of Pads in a style whidi, as might be expected, 
had nothing derivative about it. If we compare TJk dn Kfr^ 

(1943) hs tropical exuberance with those landscapes foil 
of jarring lines and gloomy colours of 194 j we are at once struck by 
a change of tone. We might ask what was the meaning of those 
views of Paris, in which the bridges and quays of the Seine, Notre- 
IDame, the Pantheon, the Eiffel Tower and the Champs-Fdy^es aJI 
crowd into the same canvas, together with bits of houses full of 
windows. Why such a jumble of architecture, such a prismatic 
compositioD? Why so much pathos^ when we arc told that Picasso 
was trying to pay homage to the recently freed and revived capital? 
It was becatise his heart and his sensitiveness were stiU bruised by 
the effects of the war^ The days of calm and relief were stiU fewer 
than those of tension and torment. The death head which he set 
beside a bunch of leeks, in defiance of logic or necessity, or next to 
a lamp or jug, points to a deep-seated pessimism. But as soon as he 
removed the skull from his sdlhiifes they had a remarkable freshness. 
One of them, to which we dravr attention, is perhaps the simplest 
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W mfb oBtf i?r fl/ifrj Pkais& 

i/iJijUd ffjf ^.fj fujiern/ afsd 

pqjr'fig bij lasf tfjpirfs. 
i 3 th August n;)44—Tbi; /tigbf/jifarg 
tndfif and Paris n'ai sef fre^. 
The fi^mmiftit a/ the .4^tiiran Salon^ 
i^'bkb was ia apen six weeks ajier the 
Laberatiertf ejfered Pitasso a wAsf/e 
™.w /fl bimf/f^ He ateepkd this 
snark (?/ ^Mpat^ ami showed serefttj- 
foMT paMftBgs and five Sfitipfurej, This 
was the first tim he had enr exhibited 
in a Sakm. This etfent bad an exerep- 
tionai and synrbobf iffJpprtanft,for at 


the sa^e time as an tribwk mas 

hting paid to a enan whose at/itfide 
dssring the war had been above re~ 
proaeh f the pfwik wanted to bomar an 
artist whose m&rk, after being fbf 
tar^t for the grossest aitatkr and 
iastiitSf had mw heronee a of 

Jiber^. On ^tb Oftober fxtremits 
rreafed scenes bj tearing the canvases 
don n from the ti al/s and demandifig 
either tbfir money bark or Some form 
0 / ixpianatfon. Picasso's dec/atation 
^fiit-iai adherence to the Frencb 
Commmist Party on the jth October 
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and most expressive stiH-life ever pai nted- This S/Jll-Iife jy'ifh :: 

PoJt (t94j) was painted in one night. As he w^as disturbed duringlhe i 

day by both friends and busybodies^ it was in the quiet and peace of 

the night hours that Picasso re found his inspiration and his unspoilt j 

capacity for work. He enjoyed the melancholy of those shapeless I 

hours, he shared in the conflict between the artificial light and the \ 

shado\i'S, the fantastic changing forms thinning out or looming 

upwards, enlarging and contracting according to the placing of the 

light and the moving of this or that object. 

There is nothing but a lighted candle, a jug and a pan set on the 
table. The composition would collapse if anything were removed. 

The yellow of the candlestick and the blue of the enamel pan oppose 

their heavy lustre to the neutrals^ the brown of the table and the i 

grey of the jug and background. The artist has not tried to render 

the natural or ardflcial light as would Caravaggio, Honthorst or t 

Georges dc Tour, The light here is invented^ transcribed with 

a few stretches of colour^ lines and shapes. The flame is in the shape 













of a white spear-heai!, the shadow a black, $ideways cone. They aie 
forms which portray what is least definable and tangible in reality, 
forms which define the volume and internal structure of things 
simultaneously. By a freely interpreted echo of Cubism these things 
can be seen in the sum of all their parts. Eveiything in this canvas is 
real and imagined* in the sense that w^hile we can easily recognisec 
the things Picasso w^ted to represent, yet not one of them is the 
same as its material model, either in contour, relief or proportions. 
Picasso has rc-crcated their essence, their permanence and truth by 
lending them his own strong individuality^ Nobody could deny that 
this candlestick, pan and jug are in a sense more solid and more 
concrete* more convincingly present both in themselves and to our 
eyes than their originals. He drew them with such a firm, deft stroke^ 
and their measurements and colours are so precisely worked out in 
relation to each other* the work is so perfectly balanced that it 
w'ould have a kind of classical perfection* w'ere it not that a 
certain line ha^ been given a cruel twist* or if this or that colour 
had not an almost toxic quality^ and if the styde itself did not 
stress the $hameiess devices of an eccentric, surgical touch* But 
any museum-picture would look completely dead nest to such 
oddness and contradiction* such liberties which have been unilied 
by logic. 


mght had ie do with 

tbcsi 

first six mufiths Shss 
year jjv/wjW tix return Fratti-f of 
thase who had jurpiitd the fomrentra- 
/iflff fa^pj. The who/e foufi/ry was 
shaken fy the ma^itude pf the drafva^ 
Pkasso then d/eided to re^d some¬ 
thing that words castnot dtstrihe 
and hegan one of thf greatest eam^asei 
he painted after Guernica. The 
Chtmcl-house is a had of '*Crie/- 
iesj Pietd^ on Bjttamhmefts u-ithaut 

ai4 


moumers, a Kr^aiem without pomp'\ 
as it was corresfiy deisrihed 
Barr ia his bookf Picasso^ Fifty 
Years of his Art* New 1^46. 
For the first time siase the war^ 
P/fojjo kfi the capital to spend his 
vasatioa fla the Cote d'Azur in 
Aji^t [^44- The time was approach¬ 
ing when he was to spend most 0 / his 
year in the south. He was in Paris 
again in early Nopemher^ and on 
znd Noiemher he made his first visit 
to the workshop 0 / the Mour/ot 
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hrothfrj Jrt rwe dg CJI?abniL 
Nit^j Jbtgft-f fb&f /hif ^ u^as 
fr^iharAifsg &m f^fu e/ ki w^?// gsira- 
i^rdiftoFy MidtriakiFjgs^ Ji is mti* 
appargFF/ /ini Gft day Pk&ssff /fud 
tj/rgjidy dtfided ffi rstura fa //th?- 
grapbj, a pFiiceii he had fp/j- 

mraFFtM sines 1330, afheru'ise 
n'&iiM naf hai^ faJksFi Jiifh hi/^ /hns 
"n'omsFt's Cfif ofif in paper, 

jF^hUh he it'iinfed /fl hops tniFfjferred 
fhe hliTrk, on the .rpnfi ^ /iff bfsi 
press^iiFi in ibe irorkshap^ He did noi 
knon-, bnn'ever^ th&f for the next Jour 
incntbs hi would be returning h thai 
shop f£ijr after day U foi/ litke a worA- 


manj arriving af mm in /he morning 
and oniy fenidng iJj nvrk /afe in the 
ivmngj, o/fiFF afier eight oWfXrAr ide 
was /iked iy the workmen who at once 
reco^if^ed him as 0F2e of fhemsehei by 
his iinv of p'Ork and his doggedness. 
He eomp/eff/y ehanj^d fhe who/e 
afmosphere 0/ the norkshop by his 
preienee. Fernand Alour/et has let if 
hi kFsovrn fhai Pifojjo lesed oniy his 
own /Wjj eonsisfing of ffo more than 
a /kfle penknife whkh served as a 
ssraper^ while for graving'fonl he had 
something fhat looked iike a skk/fy 
which hi had made himself There was 
no /imit to his intenfiveness during 
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In 1945 Picasso returned to iht C6te d"A2ur for the first time 
since the war. New themes began to appear in his canvases, such as 
fish, cuttle-fish, sea-urchins, lemons, leafage and flowera in a vase. 
The next year, the extraordinary rumour came to Paris that Picasso 
was decorating the walls of the Antibes Museum in the Grimaldi 
Palace. So far he had fievcr tried monumental painting. His fTtends 
had never even heard him mention it. But on the 8th of September 
he liad remarked to M. dc k Souch^e, the curator of the museum, 
'"IVe always wanted to paint big surfaces, but Tve never been given 
any,” He was given some. He set to work at once in a large room 
in the Grimaldi Palace which he transformed into a studio. Night 
and day, with incredible enthu$iasm, glowing with inspiration, his 
bewitched hands conjured up a world of centaurs, fauns, satyrs and 
the huge still-lifes which were soon to fill the Tkasso Museum* 
and attract a stream of visitors from all over the w^orldi These visitors 
were stupefied by what they saw^ because they failed to understand 
these pastorals and idylls which revive the ideal of a race of creatures 
endowed writh happiness^ innocence and harmony. The nightmare of 
Guerfika, the massacres of the bull-ring, the disfigured "seated 
women* were now forgotten. There were no more bloodthirsty 
monsters, no more avenging Furies or gods of punishment and 
remorse. The Minotaur gave way to lo transformed into a heifer, 
and Nemesis fled before the gentle Amaryllis. The shepherds learnt 
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the poetic warbling of the flute from the singing birds, while the 
little homed gods danced round them. Picasso gave the title Joie 
dc vivtc^ to the pastoral, painted on fibro-cement and ten feet 
square, which covers a whole wall in the Grimakli Palace. The title 
is significant. Three oiher panels, S feet 4 inches high^ portray in 
a graphic rather than a picturaJ style a satjT blowing through his 
reed pipes, a young woman leaping into the air, a centaur with a 
trident in his hand. Near by we can admire an immense still-life, 
also on fibro-cement^ which is dryly drawn and very sober in colour, 
showing a fish, a ewer and a bowi of fruit. In another room, but this 
time painted on plywood, is a stUl-Iifc with a knife, a glass and some 
sliced fruit. Farther on there are some sea-urchins, a bottle and three 
apples, then a dish of grapes, a guitar and two apples on a plate. 
These unusually large srilhlifcs are followed by others of normal 
size, more freely painted on canvas, altogether less sdff and painted 
with a fnQ impasto: a cuttle-fish waving its tentacles, an octopus and 
a lamprey ’ttdth their curves all interw'oven, a golden-yellow lemon 
next to a purplish aubergine, some flatfish and sea-urchins with their 
bristling black-tipped quills. The Antibes Museum also has paint¬ 
ings of fishermen and fishmongers, a kneeling goar, and a reminis¬ 
cence of an earlier theme m tw^o great Rif/m/ig straight¬ 

forward in volumes but monumentally constructed. Lastly, there is 
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the tremendous panel representing U/yss^s and the Sirens^ which is 
flooded with sunshine, 

^ is the meaDtuiig of aJl these images of the pleasures of even'- 

I day life? How did he come to paint these eclogues which all radiate 

such grace and simple happiness? Their purit>^ of line, subtle colour- 
ing, their bucolic themes set against horizons of sea and skvp remind 
UE of Theocritus, a Theocritus w'bo has eschanged the flute for the 
brush. Of course this was not the first time that Piosso sought his 
themes in antiquity. In 1920 he had already drawn centaurs, and in 
1930 he engraved Ovid's In 1932 he painted Daphnis 

playing the pipes beside a drowsing Chloe, and in 1934 he illus¬ 
trated the of Aristophanes. But that antiquity" belonged 

to school books, fifth-century Greek vases, Winckelmann and the 
art-historian g, whereas the ancient world pomaved on the walls of 
Antibes Museum has nothing to do with its origins, e^tcept through 
the subjects he citploits. Even the Greeks had never known how to 
portray with such power and case the musical revels and divine fiir 
nknU of their nymphs and shepherds, however much they respected 
human anatomy In their limning of the gods and always viewed 
nature wdth a calm, objective cyT. The rustic deities that Picasso 
brought from Thrace and Boeotia were transformed in his hands. 












u'heft fh^rs waj 
hh/rgf^jw dW ^rtiUJ. Far 
fr^m ^o /hi rukf a^J tnuli- 

tims ^ tlie rr^s/f^wbich h 
in a fin* tuusi be n^nnied 

to trj Idi hasd af d Aj/ bad fl/fvr been 
done bf/ore. He gaue bimse/f wnna/ 
F&bs fo do fbdi ar^ ordirtipy o^^fim^ 
vould hove rmj/ed fr&mf bnt bsj 
suetrsjts n'tre e^a/ ic bif daring. 
Woriki^g ndibotif fixed pro- 
grammej durrng fbose finr /aonibi be 
rui tnore fbon thirty jdaiei? some of 
rbem m e^ofonr^ n^bkb tie Lom'se 
Uirrs Gai/eiy s wJ to pnbthb nifb the 
mt of bis /a/ft ittho^apbs. A/ the 
end of the ndnter Ptrasso rettimed to 
ibis n or/k^ but thh time m his stf^o, 
rue iks Qrands-Aagusttnij Kssng ^jjw 
hiofki in prefirtnte to stone as being 
easier to hondie — tbos/gh iithographets 
^fiera/iy find nariking in mote 
df^adt as ov// os less pkasant. 
TbanJir to the im'a/uab/e tata/ogue 
th-an/r up by Fetjumd Aiour/ot 

(Picasso: Lithogiaphet, 2 m/s-, 

> 949-5 Oj nifb a Preface by Sabartes) 
ne fan com/ litbo^apblf u^orAs 
produced beta feu 2sid T^ovember 194^ 
and ^oth Afty 1949- Ph^ ^ 
been a/mosf doubled since then. Thy 
ine/uek all tbe themes most tkat to the 
iiriistj jtilh/ifij, corrida iteneSj firms 
nitb pipes^ centaursj^ free intetpretfi- 
titms of famous norks (jfffjfr as EVa\^ld 
and Bath&hcba, after Cranuch)f 
y&ung u'omen^j beads. the 

/afterf dated i^h June 1946, ^e ten 
/i/h&gtaphs of an admirab/e purity 0/ 



niE MAN WITH A TABES, 1^. BKOKCT-, 

7 FT 4 LN. fcllGIt, 


iinet depicting tbefiatures of FranfOiJC 
Gi/otf a young ttoman unborn be 
bad ncent/y met and who became his 


CliN-TAUM ON THE SEA-SNOUf.. 

aktt»£S, 194 ^, lol^x a 6 |*'. 
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THE FOlWFB.TRlMifiTD HAT. TO APRIL 194D. OIL. P^irir, 


Tiif t>/ hh 

j^apUfa/ A'orks WGStid k inf&i^pkfE 
without fsintbn of theitrkj &f dw/wfl/j- 
»hkb mukt hi^ me of ihe ftujt 
aftij^rul artists tf our a^: the the 


foaJj /bt /ohsteTf the rbifjktfff n&t to 
J 77 mtiofs the pi^ot$ and dove. 

194 - 6 —After a short fa Goife- 

Juan and Aftlihei trt Afiri/j Picasso 
refurfred to his rue des Grauds- 
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death's H£.iD And li^EKS. PARX 5 , 16 March J^4S- 
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They assumed the shape of his dreams and fantasies. They dante and ! 

leap and twirl in an ecstasy which is heightened by the instinctive 
^ awareness that nothing endures. Theic bodies are remarkably 

lengthened and narrowed^ obeying that alternate contraction and 
expansion imposed by the state of Picasso's conscience of mood. j 

I Bat we must try to e^cplain why he produced these faonish visions^ 

these rustic idylls, this escape into a pagan Eden^ How can wc ^ 

explain this generous impulse, such a spring-like renewal of life that [ | 

gives these Antibes works their exceptional tonic quality? Perhaps 

it was because Picasso^ who loved the Meditcrfanean and had always 

felt its appeal, bad now come into close contact w^th the regions 

where man fet found his human stature^ the shores which brought 

life to the oldest themes of human history. He had just met the i 

w'oman who was to become his close compamon and the mother of 




















his Iasi two children. He was finding new friendly faces cverj^whete; 
he had found new reasons for continuing his struggle to advance 
sdll farther along a road he had thought already closed to his tireless 
pursuit. He had discovered the happiness of having vast surfaces on 
w'hich to paint, difficulties to ovcrcoiae which no one else could 
have even got round, especially those pnels of cement that dismayed 
the eye and the painter’s brush. Everything comhined to inspire him^ 
mythology and nature, the people and objects of everyday life. 
Even'thing seemed to bring him happiness. The portraits of Fran^oise 
Gilot have a Madoona-like appearance, in contrast to the tormented 
ftgure$ he was painting a few years earlier. The Smfed he 

painted in Paris during that winter were treated very like the nymphs 
in the Antibes pastorals. Though he now had as much canvas as he 
’wanted, he continued to use plywood. The Mediterranean influence 
w'as still at work* But for how long? He is so made that evciy' 
pleasure seems to conceal some kind of pitfall, cvety^ delight has 
only a deceptive gloss. Experiments arc hardly flnished w^hen he 
begins to question their validity and impheadons. He is only too well 
aware that life is not a constant happiness. So his searching eye found 
darkness as well as light, the suffering that lurks hcncath a smile, the 
fear that lies behind every desire. The L^bs/ir a TshJi (December 
1946) and even more The C&fk. and Knife (March 1947) radiate an 


where he passed the 
/nojtths tf and June. In Jnij Ite 
left Ihe capiiii/ for Memrhes, Egbert 
tt'f knQE'from one of his dran'ings fhai 
ht B'as itid jfajirtg in Aaguji. Frvm 
there in nent in Iht CSte d'Ai^nr^ 
sharing his iim between Golfef nan 
and Antibes* tl e'os then that he 
began spending his fitne in the 
Grimaldi Falase. ^ some miraile 
mhkh those E'h& Eitmssed it are at a 
Sojs tn explain^ he transformed it into 
one of those plates in whkh one »ouid 


be glad t& spend the rest of one'^s Hfe^ 
for that is what the Antibes Mstseam 
seems tojng^st^ The faetsof the matter 
are worth recording, howet'tr briejfy, 
Ofl B/A September 1946, AL Dor de 
h Soneherej tie enratnr of the 
mnseam, was with Picasso on the 
beach at Galfepuaa when the artist 
PGseed his regret at nei'tr having been 
gipen large Sffr/aces to paint. It might 
he ajJked whether regpet was Ibe proper 
word^ The ^regret' was perhaps no 
mure than a nagne desire^ and no 
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inttnsj: dramatic feeling that springs fmm the artisi*s aflection fdr 
animals. But his favourite theme at that time was the owl^ which 
appeared for the first time iu one of the Antibes Museum paintings. 
No doubt he aware of the strange chance that brought him 
‘Minerva^s bird* at a time when he was livijig in an atmosphere of 
myth. We can imagine the poetic associations he must have made 
bet^ een his private thoughts and those fables in which the owl is 
the familiar of witches. In any case the bird, which Picas^so kepi in 
his studiO;^ so that it shared his nocturnal hours and never allowed 
him to forget its presence^ gradually became an obsession. Either in 
its cage or perched on a branch or on the back of a chair, this owl 
figured in most of his paintings, drawings and engravings andj as 
we shall sec, in nwny of his sculptures and pots. This wounded owl, 
that was picked up in a lane in Antibes one autumn night and given 
to the artistj became in his work a kind of essence of owlncss, for 
him the only real, authentic OwL W hen the bird died two years later 
its double continued to exist and multiply in his camraseS, on paper^ 
in plaster^ bronze and cky, very much alive not only In these 
reincarnations but sometimes even in the human faces and figures 



PAUL LAN'fiEVfN^. 1946. 
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he portrayed. The triangular volume he used to represent the owrs 
body, and his way of rendering the glint of the round eyes by two 
circles inside an oval, are often found in Ms drawings of peoplcn 
Whatever meaning or appearance he gave the owd, and he certainly 
gave it hundreds of different ones, Picasso repeated this theme long 
after he found fresh symbols in new experiences. 

He returned to the IVIidl early in the summer of 1947, Passing 
through a village where ponery has been made for two thousand 
y ears, he was fascinated by the vrork of the Provencal artisans, who 
with a simple turn of the hand could transform a crude lump of clay 
into a wonderful variety of forms and colours* He could not resist 
the temptation to become a potter. He quickly picked up the tradi¬ 
tional skills of the craft, and found that since early times they had 
remained subject to tinvariablc laws. If he found it impossible to 
break these laws, yet he gave this art^ to which he was a stranger, 
a new' lease of life, a life of his ovrn wMch he gave out without stint 
of calcubdon, with a passionate curiosity that had only increased 
with age. He sat down at the wheel, kneaded the day, then shaped 
jugs, vases^ dishes^ plates, figurines; painted and glazed or varnished 
them, and put them in the kiln, using all his resources of intuition^ 
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loofier Hfhufiifi /tf^/- 
ffstefit pr^bak^e. If n/^ninf f &if 

exp/aiistd Aw a fSatKi jj^seilnj^ on 
h^afb ffftfiW nsuif in sufh a musen/^ 
ai thf fisff af Antihu, whkh h an 
absointelj mu^ and ^ni^ afh/mMenf- 
‘"Swr/ofes^ Ym want big surfaetji I 
fan o^erjm jom/" Tbf pery nfxf 
day Af. df ia Soiifbh‘g govt Pteajjo a 
frte innd in one of flu jsnfeu/n roontfs. 
Using ii tu a ifudia^ fbe artijf starifd 
ipork fbffi and ea?!ne eivrj d^for oper 


font monfbSf arrmng jborffy afUr 
mi?n and having oniy ni nigpifaii. As 
fiinvas was bard to fnd af fbaf fimi^ 
A/, dt /a Serufbere got fogetbtr ali /be 
jnaienals be iofdd f nd in fie siops af 
Anfibejj sufi as shefs qf /tbn^seMfnf 
andp^'oodf and bad fJkw brangbi /o 
fk nfUJ/an^. If t dp^bf/a! ukiber 
a^ painier ufai ever gripped saei 
a fever as^ iappily^ n^npfiihd Pkajja^ 
W^jfi bis Msual speed and jirea'dftfsj 
be gasped all fbe fiJtn/ialfeaiurfs of 
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WOMAN HEADfNC. 1^5 Z-j^. 

PAPOTED BRONZE, 7^*^ X I 7 I'. 

Frm/f C^fU^ifctt^ Pflm, 

virtuosity and imagination. The range of his decoratix-c schemes was 
drawm from all that he had already obsen^ed or discovered^the 
story of the ^linotaur^ Greek eclogues, the arcjia, fishing sceneSs all 
the living things of earth and sea. Under the pressure of his thumb 
a vase would assume the shape of a wmman^ or a dove, a vulture,, 
a goat, an owl, a marrow. His staruettes of human figures echo the 
terra-cott^ idols of the Aegean or of Cypm&. Like the ancient 
Peruvian potters he made vessels w^hich were at the same time 
effigies of animals or human beings. He rehandled all the ancient 
forms, brought old formulas up to date and upset all the conven¬ 
tional terma of the craft, exploiting them for his own unexpected 
ends. His hands made Baroque vases, but also vases of classical 
purity, and set classical patterns on Baroque forms or Baroque 
decoration on dassJcal former Picasso did not give up potter}* But 
the painter and sculptor continued their collaboration, though un¬ 
fortunately without profit for the rest of mankind, Tt was hoped that 
the models he created at Vatlauris would be reproduced ia large 
numbers and thus reach the masse s^ to brighten up the existence of 
ordinary people and refine their sensibility and taste. Was the cost 
of mass-production too high? Or were the utilitarian qualities of 
these prototypes thought to be unworthy of their aesthetic qualities? 
What happened was that Picasso^'s pots became shoiv-picccs and 








ittitlcfi of uniijue pieces which wm sold to fbtter the vanity 

of the middle classes and hU the purses of tradesmen, Picasso 
certainly dJd not intend his efbrti and Merifices to be nothing mote 
than an citeccisc of *pure' art, or a dead-end experixnejit. That i$ 
why^ although his ceiamics are of great sigtiihcance^ It is above all 
in relation to Picasso hJmself and because of the place they occupy 
in his work. There is no doubt that in tuming his hand to this 
[cchniciue he at once enlarged his own held of inventioa and gave 
a further stimulus to his imagination, that most precious of all gifts 
which in hU case h so lively^ so profound, yer alw^ays Jiabk to rest¬ 
lessness and doubt. While being aware of his fertility, we can hardly 
admte that these thousands of pieces of poncry he made at Vallauris 
did nothing to hold up his activities in painting, sculpdng and 
engraving. 

His son Claude was bam in 1^47^ Picasso was touched. and 
crijoyed depicting the child. This new diemc also gave him new 
meaiu of expression. Oa plywood, he painted the little Claude 
cither alone in his cradle or in an arm-chair, or in his mother's armSi 
Later^ be painted him in a play-pen, weaving toys. The lines move 
gracefully^ fesiDcning and cmbToideridg all kinds of graphic varia¬ 
tions round the young %ure^ the metd struts of the play-pen 
describing a son erf fiiguc. One version of this is partioiiarly 


iAt ar vy// a/ £6# 

jrmt Aiiftfj aW fAa^ §/ Uj pMpif, 
ami jidrtiJ mwkj pf mih 

tTMUparfwcj fAaf fb^ ant 
aa p^f a/ fht Jfttimg /ir 

whifb am modi iod m whifA 
lift wwrt ksFM. TAt JUTTf ^ iht 
AmHApj Aiwur Jir(^ mha 
At ^ admkdrn mer madt im Mj 
frmmd SdbtftU: 'T Hd mhil 1 
rim, amiilidftm’ith pkjum, hu-dur 
far tmet I Aad fbt thi$f I war 
mm'km^/wr dk mmxs of 


fa Farir w mid- 
Jamarj, At nmaimd iiwrr imtfi fhr 
bigimdMj^ af wArw Af wtmi 

Aofk fa TAr imfA «■* 

jumd it irnffij* ipmr jpKial ixipira- 
tarn fir Arm axd tv am iwdirKt 
pari m ih ptwdiimKi rtpipoi i y Am 
m m Air mwk imrw rAt war. *Y«'r 

m krs irwpfiimg^ iAam that rf rAi 

frtrmu jtrr nofAtd Parir At 
iAt amimmm: Pttoija had Arfpmr a 
pafifr. Mr had iakta ap ftramkr 
wAiUjfrpmgaf P^aHatrir, 
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•Ur's KEaU. rskn, 7 ihovwmmeM 1^1- 
i-rmociufii* iii*K?r- 














—Pflr a jesfj mfi/ 

he wfifi /# mrk mry 
afierffoof^ ^ ihe ^Al^doiira' Jt^tiery 
behrt^jf^ to Sit^a^ixe a^sd Gettr^j 
Ramii, u^i/rre be J^tfJkxd t/p fbe se^nts 
of ^ craft ahfit which he pret^itmly 
knew nothing. The pieesj which 
j^^rt Off show at the Misison de Ja 


Prffsa Frafffatic (rw de P£^sie) 
Nopemher 194S to Januarj 1^4^ 
amomttJ to hardij a tenth of k'l mt- 
piit^ Iff /df/j iff that one jear he 
praised some JjCOO pieces. Honud 
beads^ Jupif^-tike fsCeJt SMs and 
ffiCKfits^ mn ami uweff piqyhg flutes, 
fljiermnt ffymphj and eetftaars^ owis 
and imils^ daocing-girls with heaiiug 
breasts and their hips hke rounded 
Poses—he hroffght a whole rate of 
peopk into heiffg^ neade w fatni/ior 
with theof JahoMff^iffg dey after di^ 
iff Off effdtesjj daring intprotdsatioff 
that fffPo/ped discoperies of form, de- 
ji^, co/our and mafenaJ. Vdf/auris 
^ckty became fporid-famofts offd 
attracted a stream of pkitors whkh 
changed the whole life of the iittk old 
Pitiage. It wos thus a gesture of under- 
staffdahle gratitude W'hen iff Fehruarj 
the local Towff Couffcil unoffi- 
mousfy mode Pkasjo a Freemaff 0/ 
their fommmitj. To seat this pact, 
Picasso gja^e the Commune a replica of 
The Man with 4 I^mh^ which was 
iffjtatled in the markef-ptoce. 

1 —the same time as his 
work iff ceramicsj Picasso carried off 
his painting and scnlpti/ig. The birth 
of his son Ciaude in 1947 (this was 
his third cbltd), then of hs daughter 
Poioma in 1949 ejcplains the Jorge 
number of * Aiatermties^ in which w*e 
see the children with their mother, 
Frafffoise Gi/ot, Hi also painted 
them separatf ljf, catching from day to 
day their postures and gameSf their 
happy or anxi&ks expressions. These 
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appealing with the baby lying down and a $kcin of wool unwound 
and ctisS’Ctosscd round the fanciful outlines of the pen. AH the 
father*s intimate tenderness tomes to the surface in such a work. Or 
we see the little boy in hi$ chair or pram, or playing with a wooden 
horsCi After 1950 he is no longer seen alone, but accompanied by 
his sister PaJoma, who had just recently been bom. Picasso then 
began a series of childhood scenes which are full of charm without 
being sentimental, and in which the chastest of emotions is, paradoxi¬ 
cally, rendered through an obviously expressionistic technique^ As 
the two children developed, the pictures became more frequent. Wc 
see them at their games, outings or meals, and sometimes asleep. We 
sense that Picasso was tiy^ing to avoid glib effects and to exclude 
sentimentality. Thus he used a deliberately clumsy line, spontaneous, 
workmanlike but deliberately careless, with thick, casual colours and 
loosely proportioned forms. He disBgured and disjointed those who 
were most dear to him* made them submit to all sorts of deformities 
and streaked their faces \srEth brutal strokes of line and colour. In 
spite of that they have the freshness and innocence of their childhood 
and are not without signs of paternal affectionn It is hard to eiplain 
how Picasso was able to express the finer human emotions while at 
the same time violating the natural order and using a language so 
unsuitable to his subject. There are plenty of touching details $ueh 


U'orks an full of as an 

/Af rtUiwfroHi he madf 4 / 

fhe lowth oj tt ii 
kfMis'H fi? Af*'j b/acJkj gaujif 
of the hjig itr'mter days. 

Asfor Pkasso*j its reputa- 

fha daUi frosa that period. had 
la an^ait the pnh/katiaft af KisAd- 
Mj/efrV hoakj The Sculptures of 
Picasso (l949)j before this aspect of 
hii actmties n^as properly reca^t^ed^ 
Thfi ii all the more JMrprlsm^ as 
jcu/ptMTc had alwi^s btett one of the 


c^tiiPs mam preocfkpatkns^ the prxt 
af Ms pkcei in ihh medisim dating 
from 1899.// ii qfdie true that hefare 
the recent war the public never bad 
at^ appartmi^ af seeing Pkassa^i 
scaiptm-eSf apart from the tA'o plaster 
Womea's Heads which were shown 
in the Spanish panilm at the Inter¬ 
national Exhihition in 1937* Ow the 
other hand^ after the war^ apart from 
the Asifumn (Liheratian^ Salon, 
which shmt^id the notorious Builds 
Head made ant of a saddle and 
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as the hair-ribbon^ the little hands clasped on an apron, a cheek as 
round as the ball the child is holding, a little gkrs face the image 
of her doirs* A$ the years went by the brother and sister took on 
childishly grave expressions. TAf (i9S3) shows them at 

tablfij watched over by their mother with her sweeping protecUYC 
gesture. The drawing is simplified, the form better defined and the 
composition more studied than before. Volume and space are no 
longer obtained by means of values or touches merging into each 
other, but entirely by very marked lines and flat patches of red, blue 
and green (page 243). In later pictures we see Oaude and Paioma 
writing or dra’wing, bending giacefiilly over their task. Picasso's 
manner was again modified. For instance, he returned to a devke 
he had used before in his Paptirs r^/Zer and in a series of paintings of 
1928—the dissociation of form and colour. 

Of course the theme of family life was not the only one he was 
handling. But it is not always easy to grasp the cause or motive for 
some of his exploits, apart from his desire to he constantly tcnc’wing 
himself and that inner fire which enables him to live without being 
consumed. We might ask, for example, what was the origin of the 
daring research to be neadeed in the two versions of TAf 
dated November 194B. What was his aim in making these two 
monochrome compositions, which the untutored eye might regard 


ffartiiJfhiirSj sifenid rtca/i P^irhus 
exhibitions nhUi were either ot 
the de Zd Ptfiiee Frafifaiie 

(Noptmbfr 1948-' The Man with a 
Lamb; Noiiember 19^0: a refro^ 
spetiive show 0/ ahouf fify 
or fft the Leiris GaUety (Qr/^J^rr 1948 
dW at the A% 

Salou qf The Goan ^pply- 
rng io jculptiire the same prinripks di 
in the Papier coll^, whi^h eoffsists of 
fitting fraffnc/itJ &/ nnJ ol^erts i/fto 
paifftrrtgSfJroJn 1 943 ofro^ards Pkmso 


trjtd to jhffiP that fhrre h nothing 
n'hkh tamet he mued to the di^rij 
of ^ tXffinpk we might take 

^ 4 ndre U^arnod's ammf of his visit 
to Pifojsoj when the arthi showed him 
a mefai stafjiette whkh hoktd/wst /ikf 
a womm^s form, yh Womod eonid 
ftoi tfhi W'here it came from or Judge 
its stjle^ Pkasso told him it wiis only 
a hit of his gas-stove. This would be 
nothing but a paradox if we did not 
know that the jfatmtte 0/ a Woiuau 
{page ij made of torrugaStd 
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as being completely ab$tj:act? Was he tnang to qualify space in a new 
way, as is suggested by the lines running in everj^ possible direction^ 
oddly punctuated with dots or ending in little bulges or circles? He 
also used that ra Ilf graphic inanner in a new series of Siatfd [Fffww, 
even accentuating it by exaggerating the thickness of the lines and 
the knots, to the point of giving them the appearance of something 
like a coat-rack. The outlines of the face, the hair, the arms of the 
arm-chair are indicated by heavy strokes, sprouting occasionally into 
bulbous forms p In Tif Ssa/eJ m a BAtf Dm/ mf/b IW&fU Sp&fs 

(1949) this mannerism has spread over the vrholc composition. It is 
not just the lines but the forms themselves that appear to be made 
up of knotted points. This picture is remarkable in other respects. 
Picasso obviously painted it, together with half a dozen others^ by 
facing himself with the kind of problems that concerned Matisse. The 
interlocked arabesques, dry but vivid, dcar-cut tones and purely 
decorative intention show that he was strongly stimulated by 
Mad&se, whether he copied him or not. Matisse*s style acted as a 






reagent on his own artistic Investigations. The results prove nothingj 
except that Matisse remains Matisse and Picasso cannot be anything 
but Picasso, and that he is even more Picasso when he plays at being 
Matisse. There was no question of rivalry^ but if we have to compare 
them, Matisse is an inimitable, incomparable master of colour. whiJe 
Picasso has a better grasp of forms. What distinguishes him from 
the former Fauve. Matisse, is that the themes and elements of 
Picasso^s work are never external to himself. He never paints, a 
woman for the sake of the colour of her blouse or her dressj but 
because he cares for her, nor a thing or an animal for some aestheric 
reason^ but because he is emotionally attracted in some way. WTien 
a theme disappears from his paintings It is because he has had 
enough of it. The places where he lives or loves, or where his 
children are born also have claims on his sensibility* This i 5 why in 
15150 and 1951 the coast of southern France inspired him to make 
a few landscapes which are perhaps the most cheerful he ever 
painted. They usually show a farmstead among orange-trees and 
lemon-trees, the firuits glinting through the foliage. And then the 
scries was sharply interrupted by the Kf2re^rj (19 s i)h This 

was a new protest against wat^ dedamatory rather than just vtoleni^ 
and wTakened by its reminiscences or its political intention. Ihe 
Dr€£iM imd LJf Franco and Gfiemi^a came from the man^s very 


pitrol-fank: or /hai thg Monkey ef 
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a ^-iap Jffrvts /cr iVx miL Tbe 
Woman Reading rtproduad on 
pa^ tJ no hjj strprijing. Tbs 
/mbs consist simp^ of nuts and bo/ts, 
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Sbr bodj is a ptm of n^-ood picked up 
on a sfafunt lot, and Mr ^ngfrs art 
fipf Joiner*j rtdilj. Fnsn more iuSonisb- 
ing is tbs Goat^ tbs loaftr parS of 
wbkb is covered in places adtb p/asSrr. 
Tins Is a mastsrpieSe ^ meSiculoiiS 
cars and invtntmness. Its shit was 
made 0/ a mickgr basket, its dxgs are 
Sb-'o tsrra-colta Jars, wblis tbe spine 
is a paim-branfb ividcb ias tbs advan- 
tagf of both firmnssj and st^plsneis. 

ftw naiii, a few metal pipss^ a few 
bits of otd wood and a frtdtsan were 
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depths, but there is little of the heart in the Kifrwait Mid this 

tells on the execution* 


Picasso was still at Valkuias when he made some of his most 
moving sculptures. Chief among them is the IFfljWizw (15150) 

in which he has passed beyond realism and achieved that universality 
which primitive cultures expressed in their *Earth-Mothers\ 
Another is Tie G&af (1550)^ He has taken up the ctemaJ theme of 
fertility in this poot pregnant goat, which is sculpted with a ferocious 
energy, an almost cynical emphasis on truth- The animal is shown 
life-size, solidly planted on its hooves, with the bony structure 
almost sticking through the scarified surface of the bronze. While 
the bead^ neck, back and feet are little marc than jagged lines and 
harsh intersecting planes, the belly and dugs are treated, on the other 
hand, with infinite delicacy. After this the sculptures were turned 
out rapidly in every dimension and medium: pkstcr^ bronze, wood, 
ceramics. He contimjed bringing together all sorts of incongruntis 
objects, saved from the dustbin by his mania for hoarding and 
Collecting; an old fiat-iion, an old mooring-ring, a frult-tio. . , , He 
continued the series of "owls*, sculpted heads, feminine figures, an 
extraordinary^ Nhnhy and a Cmn^ (195 2), a Kidding in painted 

vrood (1952), and, also in painted wood, a statue (fi ft & in, high) 
of a Mother sfid Child (1955}* He was very interested in polychrome 


aU he required for holding this odd 
Thes^ inventions 
n^hkh result from & ^nuine liaU of 
ballucination sboiv Piwso's mksmi 
sensitiveness to the f^mpeliing power 
nj p&etry. He said to Aircj^V Leiris 
day, jhoiiid ahie to pkJk 

xp d pietr of u ood and find yon hai'e 
a bird in jour handC 
In the sum jner of 1912 Pdasso sharked 
on the punelSf War and Peace. 
These panels^ spesinl^ dejigped for 
the wdiJj of an nbundoned rimpet at 


Vaiiauris, were intendtd t& he Joined 
together in steth a tis to form a 
pau/i in nhkh the puhlie eeutd meek 
For this Work—th most amhitioni 
work fper undertaken by the artist — 
hetween ^ 4 pri/ and inth Septem- 
her igji he made no less than ijo 
drawings and skefeheSi the progress of 
tvhffh fan be fo/iowed in a book 
pubiishtd in 19^4 ^ the 'Cerele 
d'Arf" under the title War and 
Peace. 

First shown to the publk in 1955, 
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sculpture after and to such an extent that he applied colour 
even to his bronzes. He was perhaps the hrst to revive a process 
which wa$ used from eady times until the Renaissance. 

All these activities did not keep him from lithography^ Between 
191^ and r9|o he had already tried this technique, though with a 
certain amount of caurion. drawing with a lithographic pencil 00 to 
paper which was suhsequentiy transferred iq the stone^ or else 
tracing his figures on to the stone. Ln 1945 he gave up etching and 
threw himself enthusiastically Into lithography, whose secrets he 
soon mastered. For the next three years he was often to be seen at 
Mouflot's w^orkshop, or eke in his own studio, engraving ^arritks 
still-lifes, pastoral scenes, girls" faces, portraits of Fran^oise Gllot, 
and doves and owls. When he had more experience he often used 
wash and colour, and at times scoring, rubbing esr superimpression. 
What for others would be only refinements or tricks of the craft 
became originality and an enrichment of the medium in his hantk. 
His lithographic output increased again in 1949. In that year he 
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produced such staggering successes as Tfe TJhf Mid 

Tr&pJral Piafi/s. In 19j i he made a plate which is a masterpiece, Th 
Kidgbf W ibr P^gt^ a new theme suggested by the hlnstratjons in 
a cx>py of lPimh&£y and which he treated in numerous drawings^ The 
eighteen versions of Tm> Nmki (^ 94 ^) die eleven of T/m BstU 
(1946)^ with the nine of Dapid W BafhJkba (1947-49) give us a ckar 
insight into one of his methods of oreadon. He has several. Either 
he advances cautiously towards the aim he has in mind, or at a single 
stroke, udth an impressively swift decisiveness^ achieves it vrithout 
further ado. Sometimes he works out a task with grt^t care, gradually 
cutting out the superfluous or unnecessary details^ simplifying his 
line, concentrating or increasing the density of his forms, and some¬ 
times he seems to improvise, to produce at one blow some total 
statement which in reality had been gradually forming over a long 
period in his subconscious mind 

Since 1933 he has painted still-lifes, landscapes, 'Seated women' 
(such a$ the Sesf&d in sn March T953), naturahstic 

portraits and some which are very freely interpreted, such as those 
of Dopid (1:934)+ Shortly afterwards he was inspired to make 
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fhesg J>a/ielrformed /h mai/r aftroftiatf 
of the tw& /drjfif Pwjj^ fxhibkmni 
held in iLjjWtf tmd Th^ ^ould 
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hape ^yielded t^erj iittk, and betause it 
is PicAsso^s mrk as a whok/ in its 
phases and moods, wikb aione 
tan provide the best form of biograpfy. 
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two supcfb portcaits tlarough his meeting Jacqueline R- at 

Cannes. In the first of these the model is seen in profile, and in the 
other three-quaiter face. In the first of these (page z j o) the young 
woman has her arms gracefully round her knees^ and is sitting on 
a bJack-tiled floor. The bead rises straight from the shoulders on the 
long neck, and is drawn in firm strokes which bring out the self- 
willed and commanding expression. All the exposed pans are 
Liniformly white^ standing out against the blue and red background^ 
while the yellow parallels in the dress help to define volume. Then 
in February 195 j Picasso finished a series of fourteen pictures based 
on E}elacroix"s Delacroix's famous picture was for 

Picasso only a pretext for graphic and pictuxal variations w'hich were 
of an entirely personal nature. This was not the first time that 
Picasso took up some old masterpiece and gave free rein to his 
own imagination, for purposes completely alien to those that the 
original painter had in mind. Five years earlier he had ^interpreted^ 
El Greco's Pamlsr as well as Courbet's Youfig ^ fhf Sfirte^ He 

^remade’ them, not without a certain element of impertinencej 
using methods which El Greco and Courbet could not have even 
heard of and asserting his own principles above the established ones 
—that is to $ay^ that in art there are no principles at all. >XTien he 
allowed himself to make parodies of Pou$sjn, Cranach and Delacroix, 
we may rest assured that it was not in order to leam from the old 
masters^ but both to take up thek researches and throw light on his 
own. It was with a kind of malicious pleasure that he took up some 
museum work^ turned it over like an old coatj recut it and adjusted 
it to his own measurements. 

Works as impressive as Gnemii'a and and are suificient 
evidence that Picasso^s work can be tecognked by an extreme sensi¬ 
tiveness to the events and struggles of hts age. Painted in 1952 after 
hundreds of sketches and preparatory drawings^ the two isorel panels 
of War arid PeacG^ which both measure isf X34 ft, were designed 
for the walls of an unused chapel at Vallauris. This explains their 
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unusual site* On the first panel War is shown brandishing a blood¬ 
stained sword and adimnckig in the form of an odd^ homed figure^ 
standing in a hearse which is drawn by a few old nags. Peace, 
carrj ing the sword of justice and a pure untarnished shield, stands 
waiting for this miserable team to appear. In the background a group 
of soldiers are silhouetted, wielding their arms. The composition is 
full of symbols which ercplain the artist's intention. The colours are 
brighter than those generally used for frescoes: Yermihon, blue, 
yellow^ brown and white, with black predominating, A starless 
darkness seems to be falling on a scene played by ghosts. On the 
other panel of the diptych, it is blue, green and grey which 

create the desired atmosphere. Children are playing games, women 
dancing, a centaur is blowing into a reed pipe, a child leads a winged 
horse^ and three people ate quiedy enjoying their leisure in the shade 
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of an orangc-trcc* Above this vision of a paradise on earth there 
hangs an enormous^ multicoloured sun which looks do^m upon 
h Liman happiness. 

Much larger than Gwennhj, this diptych has neither its emotional 
violence nor masterly execution^ nor that perfect adjustment between 
inspiration and expression which silenced the visitors to the Spanish 
pavilion at the 1957 Exhibition. It is true that colour^ which was 
lacking from Guernica^ was generottsly used in IFtfr, where^ however, 
it tends to lessen the dramatic feeling because it distracts the senses. 
We are tempted to think that in 1951 Picasso was not in the same 
frame of mind a$ in 1937. Besides, if he seems to have been seeking 
to create something like naive theatricai scenery and the attractions 
of the fair-ground so as to impress the crowd for whom War 
Ptfarf was designed, and if he deliberately used % curt end even 
trivial line and the garish colours so dear to the raassesj and if he 
simplified and vulgarized his forms, the result was only to blunt the 
edge of his style. In spite of this, IFbr and Peace^ with its contrasts of 
dark and lights violence and serenity, i$ none the less a wozk of 
uncommon value. It is not meant just to please or to displease. It is 
conceived and executed without and against art, and is deliberately 
offered as something necessary. aiid Prairf was all the more 
necessary to Picasso himself as it freed him from one of his most 
deep-rooted obsessions* The urgent^ painful theme it dealt with was 
handled less bitterly t han in the Korran which he painted 

in the following year. His heart had not cooled, nor was his inventive 
vein dried up* but other themes and obsessions were by now gripping 
and cxdting him. Perhaps we should have another look at If^^r W 
Pearr. If Wat still appears on wings of darkness with its train of 
miseries and crimes, yet it already belongs to die past. It is with- 
draw^ing before its radiant opponent, W'ho comes forward full of 
triumphant promises. This is no doubt how we must interpret the 
gesture of the j^Uchangel, who stands fast, holding up the chariot of 
destruction and death with hi$ shield* on which are emblazoned 
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Minerva and a symbolic dove. Peace is not confined to the panel 
named after it, but is seen also in the othei:, rising on the frontiers 
of hell to defy the bloodthirsty monster with unflinching courage. 
No, war no longer drove Picasso into that fiiiious revolt and proud 
despair from which he had drawm such overw^helming effects in the 
past. Peace had entered into him, had found its way to his soul. Is 
some conversion on the way? To what feast will he invite * on the 
shores of the hospitable Sirmio where the sea cast up a majestic 
divinity at his feet^ in plumes of foam? Will he now openly enjoy the 
gifts of heaven and earth? Or elscj too hardened a warrior, will this 
ufldrable conqueror set oat in search of new spoils in a world which 
has already given him all it had to oSer? 

Reaching the end of this study wc are fully aware of its faults. 
They are inevilable. We have talten the risk of wearying the reader 
in an attempt to keep track of an artist whose decisions are alw'ays 

















surprising and impossible to foresee^ and to follow as dosely as 
possible a career whose rapid^ irregular and sometimes hidilen 
progress can often elude the most careful ohsenxr. The reader 
could easily fall behind or find himself stuck in one of the many 
by-ways we have had to explore. This is why wc have had to set up 
a few dates as milestcines in Picasso's lifej as well as adopting^ against 
our own inclmatiocis^ the division of his work into 'periods* which 
we realiae is both artihcial and arbitrary. To clarify our work we 
have also had to make concessions to the mania for classifying 
and cataloguing which infects the abstract, logical era in which 
wx live. But no creator is less amenable to such an analytical 
method of approach as Picasso, just as no work is harder than 
his to explain systematically. The so-called Blue, Pink^ Negro, 
Cubist and Expressionist periods, dear to the criticsj explain 
and mean nothing. 

If we IcHok back on his life and work, wc see a painter who was 
not slow in showing his exceptional gifts, who soon shook off the 
academic ranons^ who was prodigal of hi^ immense resources, who 
never once failed to assert his inventive powers, uncontrolled 
impulses, unbounded ambitions and flair for u nlimi ted discovery^ 
and who extended his prestige over rcahty^ over men and success 
and everything except himself, and who now seems to have said 
everything and will yet have something more to say. His is an 
ever-changing, ever imforcsecablc work, A burning confession^ 
interrupted by sobs and derisive laughter, fury, caresses, insolence, 
witticisms and curses. Such is this capricious and fantastic artist, so 
changing and so contradictor)^ that hardly has he timshed a picture 
before he has began another to deny it. No sooner has he hnished 
a piece of sculpture, bred a piece of clay, traced out a drawing and 
dried a lithograph, than yet another work is there to confound us. 
New Picassos are always emerging^ yet they are all equally impatient, 
restless, inconstant, proud, with a terrible vitality that can all be 
crammed into a terse drawings or overflow into an avalanche or till 
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the stage with gtimacing figiire$, a crazy masquerade of shapes. 
Sometimes we find the snout of cruelty and stupidity lurking under 
some elegant disguise, or sweetness and compassion undet the rag^ 
of a tumbler or a beggar. Anguish is dressed up as impudencCj loag- 
suffcriiig as brutality, violence as seductiveness, doubt as ccxtaintyv 
When we are reduced to silence by the conjuror^s tricks we cannot 
even sec the emotion that unnerves his hand. The hoaxer's kugh 
drowns the cry of a wounded soul. It is when he is most generous 
with them that we think he is mean with his feelings, and w-hen his 
heart seems hardened that he is most iFall of tenderness. We think he 
is cheating, just when he is giving himself completely; or cynical, 
when he is most trusting- He h taken for sincere when he is not, and 
for affected when he is being sincere; he side-steps when he is sought 
after and comes to meet you when you have turned your back, 
tricking us when we believe him and being honest when tbinL- 
hc is a trickster, and many a rime tricking himself. He believes in 
nothing except, perhaps, mankind; he accepts nothing except w hat 
is thrust ou him hy surprise, his models and themes, his tools, the 
means and media that are given him by chance, by circumstances, by 
the passing moment He is disconcerting in cver}-^ aspect of his being- 
He seeks his inspiration in the real, or rather the real lays hold on his 
imagination, stirs it and gives it new life. 

It is useless to try to ignore or conveniently put away such a 
turbulent and fearless personality as his. Some have tried to pigeon¬ 
hole him in conceptual categories or in the historian's card-index, 
but this cannot be done vrith so much passion, dreaming, invention, 
liveliness and colour in such a vast and many-sided output as his. 
Picasso never 'had the idea" of using only blue or pink rather than 
red or green. He never meddled writh Cubism. “It was others w'ho 
did that after him.” It is only the learned commentators who claim 
that he painted cubes. They have been so successful in imposing their 
ideas that we have been obliged to follow them, for fear of not being 
followed in our turn. But there is no point in being taken in. No 
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nt^d. to be like the Emperor, in that fable about the Chinese Nightbi' 
gale, who preferred the mechanicaJ bird to the real one. The real 
Picasso cannot be classified of easily summed up. We have only 
tried to draw nearer to him and take stock of the scandal of his 
genius. He can eiihet in turn or simultaneously be romantic, classical, 
realist, unrcalist, expressionist; he can respect nature or torture it, 
reproduce appearances or transform them into abstract signs, abase 
or exalt colour, stress modelling or relief then sharply replace them 
by line or flat colour. He can pass with ease from geometrical 
complexity to the simple si arabesque, express hiuiself as ’wcU in 
a painting the siac of a cathedral wall a$ in a two-minute sketch; he 
can please and displease, flatter or bully, charm and terrify, yet in 
spite of all these variations remain exactly the same person. For he 
does not contain several warring personalities. He is just an indivi¬ 
dualist who is interested in everything^ in all the causes, forces and 

























struggles on which the emotions feed and which he submit:$ to his 
intellect. He i$ a lyricist ever anxious to renew hhnself and rediscover 
the universe^ a revolutionarj'^ who pushes his inquirits in every 
direction, with no use for prejudices^ opening doors on every hand 
and shutting them with a bang after him. He is an artist definabie 
only by what separates him from others. A unique personalitj' behind 
so many unresolved contmdictions which he carries into his work, 
in which the peculiarities are very much those of his own tempera¬ 
ment. We can only admire his vitality and his unrivalled ease of 
c:itprc5sion, the punch of his onslaughts^ his flashing decision, the 
vigour of his line, which knows no ruleS;^ the boldness of his form, 
for ever new. 

With whom can he be compared? To what line of ancestry does 
he belong? In spite of his Spanish origins we could as well relate 
him to the Greeks, the Italians or the African tribes, although he has 
spent most of his life in the land of Ingres and Delacroiac This 
Baroque luxuriance combined m his work with a classical severity^ 
the provocative sclf-a$Eurance shot through by qualms of anxiety, 
the mixture of aristocratic haughtiness and vulgar roughness of 
manner, the crude, materialistic realism sometimes transfigured by 
a kind of supernatural fire, such are the confiictirig signs of a genuine 
creative urge. Creation finds itself in hberty, and this is a truth which 
nobody has more deeply felt or better illustrated than Picasso. His 
work reflects the misery of a modem world which has lost the 
consolation of fl-cdcuiption, but it escapes from that world by freely 
creating another. He has a will to absolute creation and a will to 
absolute hberty: only the philosophers can explain the religious 
significance of these two aspects of the same principle. 

If we are dismayed at the sight of so much energy, so many 
contrasts and ciaggerations, perhaps it is because a Niagara has 
suddenly burst into the garden in which Art was a nice little elegant 
fountain. It is perhaps because we cling to the idea of the artist as 
a subtle, intelligent, delicate, clever, respectful hdx to a tradition 
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and a long chain of masterpieces to which he was content if he could 
add a few small link s. But as we have seen, Picasso has never worried 
about producing ^masterpieces^ but rather aimed at shedding the 
visions and sensations by which he was obsessed^ and at putting ali 
he loved or hated into his pictures. As a sculptor he joins discarded 
odd5 and ends together. When he draws he does not mind what the 
size or quality of the paper is. Pic can paint quite happily on a dirty 
piece of cardboard, on a bit of warped wood, a rough-surfaced sheet 
of isorel or any old bit of c:anva$. He has little concern for the 
durability of his materials nor the help they can offer, and nothing 
stimulates him more than some such difficulty to be overcome. He 
refuses to bother with all the tedious business of making a good base 
or foundation which marks the good conscientious artisan, and 
makes light of such aspirations to immortailt}'. He docs not work 
for the museums and refuses to draw dud cheques on posthumous 
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fjimcH What mattcts for him is not what he does but what ht is. Ht 
cares nothing for the approval of future generations, so long as he 
can be free now to w:tj human expression to a degree of incandes¬ 
cence that will make the Here and Now worth living in^ without 
thought for the future. His greatness lies in this supreme unconcern 
about things that do not matter, and this awareness of himself and 
of his age. Picasso can be seen in all his authenticity in his assertion 
of the individual as he denounces the divine creation or accepts it 
in order to complete it, and in this search for the absolute in aU 
created thingSH He might be called the man of the Eighth Day of 
creation. 
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Pub], by Pieite Cailler^ Geneva^ 19S4. 

AlrFHED H. Bahni: Pfe'iOjjo: Years hit Art. PuhL by the 

Mneeuiu of Modem Art, New York, 1946+ 


J. Bimo^ Pafilo ihiriy imporfojif 

paintc/^s. M. Hooa(c;uei Coddia; ^Ex- 
pn!Bici6a Huix Picasso,* Xo Ynn^onfia, 
Bajce1oaa+1897. MlGL'EL L'thillO (under the 
pseudonym. ‘Fincell*): ‘Pahio E. PicOsio.’ 
In P*I y p/ama, Baf£clona+ June 1901. 

F, FAGUS; 'L'invasion espugnolc Picasso.* 

Lo Xa J7erue HfuacAe, Pajis, l90l. G. Apol^ 
Lt^Aini;; *Picas80.^ In Xa Pilj.me+ .Paria.i 
Way 190s, A Salmon: Xa pcralure 

fi^ancaw, P(uia+ 1912. C. Stein: Tahlo 
PicaE^O.' In Camera IFark, Special issue, 1912. 

G. ApolLINAJ RE; Les peijifrct ea5i3tej+ Paris, 

1913+ G, H. Kahnwehm: Drr zum 
AT^ismus, Munich-. 1920. M. RaynaIx; 
■^^f**°* Paris, 1921+ J, Cocteau: PiVufjo, 
Paru, 1923+ P, Revehhy: Firasso, 

Pans, 1924. U. GtoaCE: Ilassxnj+ 

Pari-, 1926. Max Jacob: 'Souveuira sur 

PLeasto,* in Cokierj dLdrf, Paris, 1927. 

^. L |£DE: Pifasaa fft Id Iradxtioji fran^Ue, 


Paris, 1928, A. LEVEEt Picasso^ Faiis, 192S. 
A. Breton: Xe jurr^iame ei la peininre, 
Paris, 1928. Eugenio p’Ors; PicasK, Paria, 
1930, L. Aragon; Xo pulniur^ au d4fi, Paiie, 
1930+ II, Mahal'T: Pfrojso, Paris, 1930. 
CoJofogue of the Picasso Exhibition at the 
C. Petit Gallery^ Paris, June-July 1932. 
Catioj^ue of the PicBJSD Exhibition at the 
Zurich liuTist hatis, September—October 1932. 
f'ATrrFR S p'AlT; Nos. 3-5 devoted to Picasw+ 
Pozia, 1932, F. OLIvIEr: Picasso ef sea ainis+ 
Paris, 1933. Cauicbb ti’Anr: Noa 7-10 
devoted to Picasso, Paris, 1935^ G. BazIn: 
‘Pablo Picagflo/ Xu Hiaroire de I'An eon- 
rempATume: Xo pcihJure, Paiia, I933p G+ DE 
Tome: Pzcorsa. Madrid, 1936. Gaceta 
DE .Arte: No. 37, de%'oted to Ficasiio^ 
Teneriff, 1936. J. SABAaT^a: Ptco^so, Milaji+ 
1937 + J. Cassou; Pzrodio, Paris, 1937^ 
CjlTTTFBS d'ArT; Nos. 4-5 devoted to Guernica., 
Palis, 1937+ G, Stein: PiruAso, Paris, 1938, 



F. Ua£ 5A£fiT^ PiMMD fli le 

Aulwerp—AmsterdanL, L93S. CaHIE*S d'Aht; 

3-10 dcvdlBil Id Picasso, Pjuis, 19S8, 
J, Mebli: PicdJiOt artishi y la uhra de 
nufftr? HncnDfr 1942. H. 

DrspiOS: I939-1943-, Paris, 1943^ EL, 

PmAUPOLlM: ^uhcfre^ Romc^ 1943. P* 

{XvAllSr A Pahlo Pic(isao+ Poiis, 1944. (Also 
publ. m Londoii, 19474 R- !>£ tJi 

Sf^NA.* Comp^Fid V n^Jidica AEJtdria 

Picasso A tubitmos Tiiiin+ 1945 . A. ClBlCJ 
PTT T.Ts r.fefli PiVosso ffiTlcff (fp Picot$^, BArt^laHa 
19'1&. AJ&d in Frtflcli; Geneva, 1950- H. and 
S# Jawis: Pi™5iJT rccenJ J939-J945 t 

?ilEw York. 1946+ J. Sasahtes: Picixaso^ Poiis^ 
1946. J. Lariiea: Pkomo; Gw/rnica, New 
York. 1947. J. and Paul fLUARj): 

PicosSt^T d -djiri^s, Poii^, 1948. S. und G. 
RaiI|£: Orani^fis de Firo^, Geneva, 19 4B. 
D. Burros: Pkawn. £pa^« Weu^ e.r ™r, 
Pajia, 1948. T+ Tzabal Pa£iJa Piceuio, Goneva, 

1948. VZEVE] VuL V, Noa. 19"-I!0 devoted to 

PieoMso at Antih^ir Fan&, 1948. J. LA^^Ai&^Er 
Picasso. Paris, Ch- Zzhvqs; D^ssin^ dt 

Picasso, J S93-1 9'48„ FiLris, 1949. J. Sabaet^; 
Ficat^o^ an xnximdre p&firaiK London, 1949. 
J, Bdubet: PirwAO. Bhsw, Paris, 19S0. 
A- LejclFBC: Pienjso. Repr[>ducticiD5^ with 
introductDTy CBsay by A Leclcrc, LandDn^ 

1949. Picasso: Dciirp ran^Ar W dtf. taii. 
A play, lllu^tTated. London. 1950- CABlEJid 
D^Awt: No. 2 devoted to Pioai»D^E eocLy years 
in Barcelona, Parii, 1959. A. Vebuet! 
J/Eforrtntir flu maulan [sic], Parils J9S1. 
EtOLANB PEriBOSE: HoFniil^f ro Pecosso on his 


70tk Birthdayu Drawings and waler-coloiiri 
Eince Londan^ 1951. A. Behltilau 

(ed.): Picossa. Tbc Wojid''» MaaterB^ New 
Yorlt* 1951. M. CiECitE: iniliotion 4 PCEtfive 
d€ Picoif^o, Paris l^EsL A. Vebjjet: Picanjo 
au Muif4^ d"AiiiitcSp Paris^ 1951. VERVE: 
VoJ. yil, Noa. S5—26 dev'oted lo Piriissa at 
l'ViJiflunY+ Poiifi, 1951. P. Fluaib: Picftssfl. 
Dessins. Fatis. 1952. Le PofD«T: October 1952, 
spcdii.1 FiGasi.ao number, Mulbonsc, 1952. 
W. S. Lteblhma^, PiETuasa, biluf and rOSe 
pi'riads. New Yorki 1952. H. BotF FAULT 
(traiiEl.}: Dfditrr $r^ppe4 by Jftc faib Now 
Wo rld Writ III?, No- 79j New York, 1952. 

A. Veedet; La chevre ds JYcusSa, Paiis, 1952. 
Claede Roy: Lu Gaerr? el ^o Faix, Faria, 
1953. M. BAYrTAL: FiCBJ5&, CEneva, 1953. 
Aso in En^lisb, Fieossa^ hiagraphical iind 
fritical stndLcs, London, 1953. T. TMIla: 
PicasSa el la Rome, 1953, J- Saba 1IT£5: 
Picasso ceram^la, Milan, 1953- F+ Russooi 
Cdlaii^Ur of ibe Fiensso Ekhibitioo a i Milan. 
MiUiik+ 1953. CEzioioguc of tbe Eidlibition at 
Lynufi Museum, 1953. *Du^: No. 7 devoted; 
to Piea^, Ztirich, July 1954. Veuve: 
Vo!. ITT, No&. 29-3U: n ^ries of 180 drawinj^S 
by the artist^ Faris^ 1954. M. JaFOOT; 
CExto/ofue ai Lhc PiORBsO Exhibition at tbc 
JloE^e des Alts D^oratlfa, Parifl. Paris^ 1955. 

B, Geiger: L'au^lTf grar^ d^ Purasso, Lau¬ 
sanne, 1955 ^ Vercois: Picasao. (Euvm d^s 
Musees dc LcniF^od et de Moicaa, PArij, 1955. 
W. BoECEond J. SABAHtES; Pieoajio,LDndoEi, 
1955- B. Geis^eb and H, Bolliceh: Pitoiso: 
50 Years o/ his Graphic A rt, Lond&m 1955- 






WORKS BY PICASSO 
IN EUROPEAN MUSEUMS 


Thu list h no doubt ineotuplgtc, Hitbuoiigh it was made after csireful 
inquiries nt the voiioiu EurDpcan muBeums, ^liereveir poeaibJe ike 
titles follow those ^^veh (in the Fren^^h) by Christian Zervas in hfs 
monuinetltili eatalo^E of F|cas&q^# wort. In other cases we have 
accepted the tides used by the mtlii^Ullls LhemseU-Es. The term dlJ 
stands fcr works painted m oil paint ca canvas; othcrhise the 
necessary detnils Alt Atldrd. The height of the painting h always 
noted before Iti breadllL Renders mi^fat regret that this list llOt 
supplemented by the very important list of over ISO works by 
Picasso which arc now in AmciicBn miiscnms. But it wonld have been 
snperdnoua to reprint the A-ery detailed deerriptions made by 
E>orothy C. ^iliilcr and WiUiam 5+ Uebf miAn, W tuch C4m be consulted 
al ibe end of AlAvd H, Bair's Plccjsc, Fifty Ystira itfkis Ati. 








FRANCE 

PAH.IS nathnal d^Art Mcdtrne} 

Portrait □! Gustave Cd^uIoe [1^1). Oil^ 
Given by G. Coquloc. 

The Gldsi [1914). GouacLe, papicr-coLJe dn 
Qjard board, Purirhased by 

French Narional MyscuinSp 
Still-life (1914J., OU, 3ZVft'K50^. Given by 
F,aqu3 La Roche. 

Still-life (1922). Oil. 29V*''x36Vi*. Given by 
Raoul ia Rochc. 

Wodian^s Head (1924). Oil 26^x2l>/*^ 
Scill-lLfq with Cla^iical Head (1925). Oil^ 

Given by Paul Rosenberg, 
The Milliner'i Workshop (1926). Oll^ 

Given by the artist. 
Womaii*s Torifl (1929). Oil, 40'"x32". 

bequeathed by Maurice Meunicr. 
StLII-life vlih Apple-Charlotte (1929). Oil> 
Bequearhed by Maurice 

Meuuicr. 

The Muse (1935), Oil, 52"x64Vi^. Given by 
die artist. 

Figure. Oil, 4Q'^X . Given by the artist. 

Sri I [-life witJi Leman and Two Oranges (1936). 

Oil, 26^. Given by die artist. 

Woman"! Portrait (1933). Oil, 59^'i'"x3r. 

Given by ihe artist. 

PoFTFa][ of Nush Tluard (1941). Oil, 

2a*/j"'x24"; Given by Paul tluard- 
Reclining Nude wldi MusirianK known as 
The Aubadc" (1942). Oil, 78 "x 106". 
Given by the artist. 

The Roeklog-chair {1943)*. Oib 64^/s"x52", 
Given by the artist. 

Still-life vrEth Cherries (1943). Oil. 

2lVi"'x32“/'*'", Given ty the artist. 
The Woman in Blue (1944). Oil, 52"x58»/r. 
Given by [he artist. 

The Enamel Pan (1945). Oil, 323/^x42'. 
Given by the artist. 

Cerainics: with Dnneing-giris (1950). 

30*/h' high. Purchased by French 
National Museums. 

jUjvfer del B^^tfX-ArU de L Vt/ic dr Barii 
{Petit-PaLif} 

Evocation (1901J. Oil, 58Vt^x3SVa^ Given 
by Ambroise Vollard. 


Drawing la Coloured Crayon {19D1}. Former 
H. Vmtis Collection^ 

The Madman (1905). Bronze, high. 
Head of a Girl (1906). Bronze^ high. 

Girardirt CaUfcttoji 

The Pigeon, with Peas (1912), Oil, 24^x21^/#'". 
Man^a Head (1911). Oil, l+Va'^x 15^/*". 

Ham and lottle of Old M 4 frc: (19H). Oil, 
2lWx l4^/ii"". 

Compositipn (1920), Oil, 10*/i''xS\ 
ANTIBES {Picsiio Mwteum, Grimaldi Palace) 

Seven fibro-cemenE panels^ printed in ail: 
'La Joje Je vivte*p a pastoral scene, 4S'"x 100"'. 
Ulysses and the Sirens. About IBO^X 12Q". 
Still-life with Fish, Fruit-bowl and Ewer, 

48 "X104". 

Faun Playing the Flute, iaO'^x4e*'* 

Young Faun^ Dancing, lQ0"x4B". 

Centaur with Trident, 100'"x4S^. 

Recumbent Wdmani 4 B"h lOQ". 

Seven plywood panels painted in oih 
The Gnat- Oil and durcoab 4B"x6Q'''. 
Still-life with %ief-melon, 3a"^x70""i 
Still-life. Battte^ Sca-urdilnA^ Fruit-dish with 
Three Apples on a Table, 34^/t"^x84** 
Still-life. Fruit-howl with Giapet^ Guitar, 
Plate and Two Apple* on a Table, 

38 Vfi"x 70^. 

Reclining Wbmatip 34V*"'x&4"". 

Crouching Womans 66*x53®/s".. 

Still-life With Fish, Muracna, Octopus, Sea- 
urehinj 36"x50*/4", 

Five wood paneb painted in oil: 
Woman with Sea-UrchLui, 47Vs^x32"^. 

The Idle Fisherman, 37Vs"^x32''. 

Seated Fisherman^ 32*/4"x42^/*". 

Owl on a Chair, with Sea-unthius, ll"x3Q"^, 
Composition (Harmony in Grey)^ 

37Ya"'x 36Vs*'_ 

Eight olLprintlngs On canVUr 

Eating Sca-Ltrehinj, 32Yi-. 

Lemon, Fisk, Aubcr^nCj 11 Vj'x 16^.-V*. 

Basket. Sea-urchins and Lamp, 14"x36'", 
Curtlc-ftsk^ Leirvoni Fish and Sca-urckml^ 
24"x29»/**. 

Vase with Foliage andSca-urckiELs, IS'x 15V*', 





Fish and Lemon> 

Lrindn and Full, 

The CmrSe-fisH, BVi^xlSV*-". 

PdmtLng? m Klpolic (cjiamci paluE) on paper 

Study for a Ewerj Fotir Fanm' Htadi; Twd 
Head; ol Satyrs Playing the: Ooublt- 
fiute; Two Sdll'lirei with F\ih; One 
Composition. 

Three charcoal-drawings, louched up wich 
wbltf Ripolinj 

Studio for Fauna' or Satyrs' Headin 
2Wi'K2Q*yr. 

About ID drawmgSr thher in graphite or 
Indian itkk, Dn Archej paper, 
i6Vi^K2avi^. 

Two cetneni scuipinres: Heads 

11932). 

NOTF.i: All the paintings and drawings ai 
the Antibei Museum were made between Sep¬ 
tember 1944 and January 1947. 

CAGl^ES-SUR^MHR 

One ceramio piece: Vase with Damcing-girEs 
(1950). high. 

CARCASSONNE (Mude de U vUUj 
He^td {1926-30?), Pencil. 32'*x24^, 

CASTRES (Goya MaHMm) 

Portrait of a Child (1903)^ Graph] te^ 

12V4"'x 

CERET (MMnk:ipa.i 

Stitl-Ufcn Oil, lH*/j'^x22"'. Gitei] hy the arcist. 
Ceramicsr A jug high; Three dishes 

(with picador, Faun, dove); 30 cupels 
(with corridji arid tor^ras designs, 6*/4"' 
diameter, all unique pieces). Given by 
chc axtist. 

GRENOBLE (Ciiy MmtMui} 

Child with a Doll (about 1B99), Oil on wood. 

The Bowl of Fruit (about 1907). Water- 
colour, 12 */b*. 

Woman, Reading (1920), Oil, 4D’^X 36 Vb'^. 
Naked Man, ProfiJe, Graphite, 

Standing Node (1945). Bronze, high. 


Nude (1945). Bronze, SVe^ high, 

Ncidc (19^5). BrnniCj, iWa'' high. 

Hand (1945). Bronzen 9®/*^ wide, 

LYONS (Mttsh dei 

P^fdij Jj3;in t-Pieme^ 

The ^Catalan' Sideboard (1943). Oil, 

32’'b^k 40". 

Ceramics: The Red Owl (1933). 2lVr high. 

NICE (Mum Masdn^} 

CEramics] Large vast. Height, 26^/*'^: 
widrh, iyU\ 

RHEIMS (Cky MMs^um) 

The Railwavman (1901). Wacer-colour, 
SWxS'". 

Woman in a Large Hat (about 1900). Pencil 
and chalk, 

SAINT-DENIS (Manicipsd Muieutfi) 
The Dave of Peace (1930), Pendh 
lb»/'B^K28V»". 

Henri Martin (1952). Pencil 12V*"xBV^". 
Christmas (1953). Gouache^ 29Vi''x 25*/*'^. 
The Dove (1952). Lichagraph, dedicated to 
Paul Eluard, 21V*"X30^, 

SAINT-ETIENNE (MMsee d'An rt 

d'Industrie) 

SLtll-llfe with Pot, Gbsi and Orange (1944) 
oa, 13*A^K 

Ceramics: Dish showing 4 profiles (1950-1}- 
Dlameter {Original piece.) 

Provencal jug (1952). 

Dish Deep rated with a Goat's Head 
(1952), 

VALLAURIS 

The Man with a Lamb (1944). Bronze, SB*' 
high, 

War (1952). Oil on Isord, lBe''x40r, 

Peace (19S2). Oil on Tiard, 

[The last two works are Ln the diauied 
chapeh ^^allaiiris.) 

GERMANY 

BREMEN (KumlhaiU) 

Woman"! Head (1949). Oil, 16*/s''xlWz". 
Head, and Study of Hands, Indian ink, 
6Vi'x4Vs^. 
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COLOGNE C^lhaf^Rjchartz Museum) 

Head of a ■^omsn, H^adin^ Oil on 

nrood, 15^/*"'. 

Goal's Skull (mih 

C^ramiu: Oval dish wiih eoTridu design 
(1948). 

DUSSE LDOR F (Kunsttammiungen J 

Ceramics^ Terra-cotta jug (194|). 

Di^li ivtth design of a c^ffee^poc and 
cup [1948). 

STUTTGART (StiUittiSe Kurtitsammlung^n^ 
King DagobetE {I9Q5]. Pastel, ll"x 13". 
^^oman virk Bene Head (S906), Oil, 

20^/8-^x 

Woman's Hcad^ Profile and Fronr-vtew, 
Waier-coloiir on brown paper, 

24V*"X ISVa^, 

Seated Woman (1906-7), Chamoal, 

WUPPERTAL-RARMEN (Stadiinhus 
Museum} 

Tke Man in a Cape (1899), Oil, 37V*"^x 20^/a". 
Thfl Offering (1908), Wash on paper, 

20*.- 

AUSTRIA 

VIENNA {AiheFtiim} 

Study of a Seated Man (about 1905% Indian 
ink, IZVs'k9*/*'^. 

Srudy of a Recumbent Woman, Legs Raised 
(abouc 1905% Indian Ink, l2Vi^ 
Qriencal Dancing-girl {about 1905). Indian 
ink, 9Vi'^x6Vi". 

Cubist Head. Pencilp 2SVi'' ISV*". 

BELGIUM 

LTRGE (Mush des Beaux-Arii) 

The Soler Family's picnic (1903), Oil, 

60'^x BO'. 

DENMARK 

COPENHAGEN (RayA Fine-Arts Mm^nm} 
Village Street (1905). Oilp 2lVfl^x 
Rump CoLcctinn. 

Enlaced Nudes [1905]. Gouache and watcr- 
cotpur On paper, lOVi^x Jari 

Collecttun, 


SPAIN 

BARCELONA (Museum o f Modem Art) 

Woman Wearing a Shawl [1899]. Pastel, 
9Vt'"xlO»/i'. 

The Divan (1899). Pastel. lO^xtlV*^ 

Lola Picasso, the Artist's Sister (1899). Cbar- 
tOaJ colouFcd with spj rir, 19®i^R-*'X 11 
Lovers in [heSireeE [1900). Pastel, 23Vs"^x 14*. 
Tkc End of tke '"Hirn" (1900). Pasidt 
28V4 ^x 18 W. 

Woman ac a Looking-gtass (1900)- Pastel, 

Tkc Fortune-teller {1901}. Pastel, 18V4*X 12*. 
Waking (1901). Oil, 27Vr^K23Vi“. 

Midget Datiseuse (19Q1). Oil, 

La dei^erte (1901). Qi% 24^X 32W. 

Woman with a Love-lock (Ftmrnc j /□ mhhe), 
1903. Waier-<Blnur, 22^X 
Woman, wiik Child wearing a Tucker (1903). 
Pwcel, liVi^'xlb^ 

SebasEiin Junyer Vidal [1904). Watcr-culmir, 
22^x 18 Vs"*. 

Tkc Madman (1904). 9^tcr-colour* 34'xl4*. 
Mmc Can»t» (1405}. OH, j5V,')!27V»*. 
Hlrlequin (1917>. Oil. 

Woman, in the Street (1900). Pen and waier- 
colour, 6*/4 ^x 38 / 3 ". 

Man and Woman in Pv^ning-dreM (1900), Pen 
and water-colour* h'A'^x 4 */b"'. 

Woman in Green (1900), Pen and waief- 

colour, 4 '*/h*. 

Can-can Dancer [1900). Pen and waier- 
colaur, 

Chauteuse, Standing [1900). Pastel* S*x5*. 
Page of sketches: three srudies of a woman, 
a glass, a bottle (1900). Pen and 
coloured crayons, lOV^^. 

Page of sketches: four Cabmen's heads, One cab 
[1900). Coloured crayons, 5Wx IOV 4 ''. 

Garnga Ruig legacy; 

'Ll Chiia^ - a standing Giiane (1899). 
Coloured crayons^ 

Pere Romtu. No date. Pen and coloured 
crayons, 

Nude on a Bed: a Man sitting at ker Feet. 

Pen and coloured ermyoas, 7*'x9V4“- 
Woman in Profile: studies of heads [about 
1904?). Wtab, Wi^x6Vs^. 




MADRID (National Muf^um of Modtm Art) 
Wom^n in Btu^ (1901). OiU S4''if 40". 

SITGES fC^u Fmat* sHmtum) 
Saniliigo Eusinjol Icgacyi 
Bul^s, Running. FssteL 2nd gouache,. 

ThrtB Can-can Dittc^rs. C^Eoured criyom, 

D_ Paco and FamiEy. Pen, coloured crayonin 

Seated ’Wfaman, Drinking, and Woman Stand¬ 
ing, Pen, coloured Crayons^ 

BVi''xSVi\ 

Two Womcn+ Sitting. Coloured crayons, 

SVt\ 

Two Wbmm, Standing. Coloured crayons^ 

CHEAT BRITAIN 

CAMBSJDGE (Filzwiitiam Mufeum) 

ViM of Flowers, No date- Oil, ISVs"*. 

GLj.\SGOW f/tfj Gallery und 
The Flowtr-ScUtr (1901). Oil on cardboard, 
2lV«^Xl4Vi^ 

LONE>ON (Tau GaU^ry} 

FEowers (WIJ, Od, 26"xlW«''. 

Woman in a Shifi fL? F^mm^ cjt ClMrjTijjeJ 
(19Q4). on, l^WiLlV. 

Youdl wilh a Horse (1905). GnuacKep 
20'x 128 /*'. 

Female Bw (IW9). Oil^ 19 »/*'k 24^- 
Seated Nude (kce 1909-carly 1910}^ Od, 
36^/rx 29i/i'. 

NxmIf in a Red Armchair (1932). OLl, 
52 'k3BV4''. 

The Big Cock fjtr grand ro^J (1932). Bronze, 
mih. 

OXFORD Musfmm) 

TIk Blue Roofs (1901). Oik 16^x24*. 

Nude. Pencil and ink, 

GREECE 

ATHENS (NiitionaS Pinakothsk} 
Figure (1939). 'Tor tltc Greek peoplei a irh 
butc froi^ Picauo. Paiijn May 1946'^ 
Oil, Given by (be artist. 


HOLLAND 

AMSTERDAM (^tedelljk Muff urn) 
SrlJl-lifjs with a Mandoline (1924), Odp 
3aVj'K4lV4'. Renault Collection- 
Interior (1934). Oil, 40''x32®/i". Regnaulr 
Collection. 

Head of a Girl (1940). Oik 2AVi"xZ0^ 

The Aubergine (1946). Oil on 20''x22". 

OTTERLO (Riikimuseum Kroiler-MuUfr) 

Daneing-^girL (before 190^)- Paj<rei, 
14V4^xBVt^. 

Box in a Theatre (before 1900), Paicil, 
HVi^X SVt". (On ^b^ feiici: o/ the 
preceding litm.} 

Pomaii of s Youth (before 1900}. Pcncii, 
t4^/i^x iWfT. 

Portrah of a Woman (aboor 1900). Oil an 
wood, 20»/4'x 13V*^. 

Nude (190S>. Gouaclu?, 24=/4-xia5A''. 

Viotin (1911-12). Oilp 4a^x29>/4'^. 

Guitar (1919). Oil ajid land an canvas-, 
32V4"x \7^h\ 

IRELAND 

DUBLTN (Municipai Galtfry of ^fodrrTt Art^ 
The Orchids (1934). Oi] On cardboard, 

10^.^s*x B W. 

NORWAY 

OSLO (Nasfpnjslgalleriet) 

The Poor Family (19Q3). Oilp 32V*'x 26V*''. 
Guitar (1913). Oil 29^x24'. 

Compoiition (before 1913). Oil, Zl^/i^'x 16*/*''+ 
Stlll-Kfe (1927). Oil. 29V4''x36Vi^. 

Guitar On a Tahle^ before a Window (1927). 
Black and coloured pencils* 7^/t*^ wide. 

SWEDEN 

GOTEBORG (Kanstmunum) 

Tbe Klsi (1902). Water-colour, IS^'x lOVs^. 
Family of Acrobattp with a Monkey (190S}^ 
Gouache on cardboardj. 4lVi'*^X 30"+ 
Femande OUvler (1903). ^Kiter-coloufi 
24Va'"xl9V4"^. 

The Sffaw Hat (1939). Oil* 1 B*/b''x 
S ea-fniit (1946). OH nn cardbuardj 
2(3*/4*^x26Vi-". 
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Still-life, GfApkitE^ 

’Woman'i Head Bronze, UVh'' high, 

STOCKHOLM (Naliona!mHt<Mm} 

Si Anthony (before 19l4j, Waiei-colour, 

34^k l«¥r. 

The Guitar-player (1916}, Oil and satid on 
canvM, 52"'xS&Vl'^. 

Wom:in vith Blue Colkrcfie (1941). Oil 
24*/4^X2a^. 

Nude (1945). Bronzep 9Vi" higL 
Nude, Scinding (194S), Bronze^ JiJgh. 
Nude wfeh Fnldcd Arms (1948), Bronze 
high. 

CeramiEs; a plate {I9S1). 

SWITZERLAND 

Basle fKMnumitfeiir?}) 

The Twu Brother? (1909). Oil, 5&V*"j£ 3 S¥ 4 ". 
Bo^d qf Fruit and Loaves an a Table (190Ji) 
Oil, 6&Vt'"x52Va'. 

The Torero (1912). Oil, S4^K32Vi^. 

The Occasianahtlblc (1914}, Oil^ 51" 

’Woman With a Guitar (1914). Oi^ 

The Guiiar (1920). Oil^ 26*4*x 36Vi*'. 

Glasa, DottJc, Packer of Tobacco (1922] Oil 

Harlequin (1923). Oil. 

The Vdung Ladies by the Seine- after Cour¬ 
bet (1950). Oil On wood+ 40^x80^. 
The Naked Pnrrer. Ink-drati’ing. 

Nude, Afmi RaJaed, Front View. Graphite, 

6 X (On revf ri€ of prerrdin^ 

k^m.) 

Nude. From V^ew, Leaning on her Elbow, 
Graphite^ 

Vi^INTERTHUK (Kujiftvirrm} 

Head of a Madman (1905), Btonic, 16 ^-'b^ 

high. 

One drawing, 

ZURICH (Kiinsthat*^} 

Acrobat, Sitting whh a Boy (19iQ$). Tempera 
on. cardboard, 

Female Bust (1907), Oih 29¥b*x 24*.* 
Landscape (1908). Oil on ^wd, 

26¥4“x 9Vb''.' 

Held on loarv to the museum from Friu I 


Woman in a Chemise, in an Armchair (1913) 
Oa, 60"x40'^.* 

The Occadonal-iable. Oil, 53 Vi'x41Vh*. 
Guitar (1920). Oil, 3SVi""x 46V»*'." 

Piano. Gouache, lO^/i^x 
Woman in a chemise (1921). Qd, 
46=’/ii^x29»/4'^,‘* 

Bowl of Fruit and Guitar (1921). Pastel and 
indiau ink, 42 Vb^x 

Guitar, Glass and Fmir-dijh, with Fruit 
(1924). Oil, 38Vrx52-. 

Man with a Guiiar (abnur 1925), Water- 

cDbur, 12 ''k9V4V 

’Woman, Dressing (1917). Pencil On wood, 

60"x20*/r.'^ 

The Dandng-gir] (I9l7)x Pencil on wood. 

Nude, Standing (1917). Pencil on. wood, 

StilMIfe (1925). Pencil, l£P/i^x ICT.* 

Bowl of Fruit, Jug and Glass (about 1925). 

Indian iok, 1 a¥4''K 25^4^,* 

Ecstasy (about 1943). Pen drawing 

Woman*? Head ((9C?9). Bronze, 16 Vr* high. 

U* s,S. R. 

LENINGRAD (Hermlia^e Mwifum) 
Woman Drinking Abainihe (Bwsteuie 

d’uhnnths} (1901). Oil. 29V4^x2lV*i^. 
The CntefTiew (1902). Oil on wood, 
6O*/4'k40‘'. 

Portrait of Soler (1905). Oil, 40''x2B^ 
Womsn’i Head, with Kerchief [1903). Oih 

Boy wirh a Dog (1905). Gouache on card¬ 
board, 22 Ve-'x 

The Naked Youth (I90S). Indian ink and 
gouache on cardhoardp IIVjb"x. 16W, 
StiU-life with Leeks (1905). Del, 

15Vi-k22¥V^. 

Fcmile Buit, Nude {1906-7). OU, 

24¥'b^x IfiVi^. 

The Dance of the VeiU (1907). Oil, 

Sdll-Iife with Dcoih's-head (1907). Oil, 
46-x35Vi'. 

Black Ice-pail with Gr™ Tureen (1908). Oil, 
24^X t9¥a'. 

r Ingeborg Eichmann. 




Gi«i. Pot and Book (ITO*), Oil, IV* IS*/-'. 

Carafe md Thnei? Daiini (IWB)- Oit on cud- 
boud, 

Small House in a Garden f^,»*«»nrlic dam 

un iarJini OlJ.-29^/a">c24'. 

Bitbinj* C190S)- Oil. 15V»'x25’. 

Fricndsliip [190SK Oil. 60’/*">r ♦tP/*'- 

Seated Nude Oil. 

The Firuirr'i 'Wife (full lengllil (IMS). Oil, 
32>/4'J( 16r. 

Tilt Farmer's Wife (bun) (I90a). Oil, 

32'/#''* 2f. 

Nude in a Forest (ITOS). Oil, 74"X43‘A''. 

’Wtraun with a Fan Oil, W)t40‘'- 

Thr« Women (1908-91. Oil. aa'ic71*,V. 

Seated Nude (1908-9). Oil. «rjt32Vi'. 

Flttwen In i Gtey Iftse, with a Glass 
(1908-9). Oil, J2*/«"iE2<r'. 

StiU-life: Ffuil-dlih. Fruil and Glau (1909). 
Oil, 36 '/i'x29*/s'. 

The Factory. Hona de Ebro (1909). Oil, 
2lV*'x24', 

Woman vith a ManJollne (1909), Oil, 
36'/i''x29Vs'. 

Naked Man wiili Folded Arms. Gouaebe an 
paper. 2 S>.'b‘x19V.'. 

Nude, Seated in an Armchair (1909*10). Oil, 
36'.''r‘'*29V4‘'. 

Musical Instrumertll (1912-13). Oil aad 
pluier on Canvas. 39 ‘/•"kJ!", 

Bottle of Pernod, with Class (1912). Oil, 
IBVr'X 13". 

Violin and Gla» (1912). OH. 2fc'a2lVi''. 

Violin and Clarinet (1912). Oil, 22'Kl3Vr, 

Fnjit-diih with Buncli of Grapes (1914). 
Gouache, papier-uillf and sawdust, 
27*/*“* 21'/*'. 

Composition; Bunch of Crapes and Sliced 
Pear (1914). Wallpaper, gouache and 
pencil, 14 *k12>/s'. 

The Knuckle of Haiti (1914). Oil and sawdust 
on cardboard. 11*7*'* 15'/*'' (ovat). 


MOSCOW (Fwffcjlfin Mkieum of De^ordiioe 
Am) 

The Embrace (1900). Oil, 20*/s''K22yt''- 

Harlequifl and bis Partner (1900). Oil, 

28’/*"* 23'/i'. 

Portrait of JaiiTic Sabaries, hiiowti as La 
Bock' (IWl). Oil, 32*/*"*26'. 

The Old Jew (1903), Oil, 50'*36i»/*". 

The Acrobat with a Ball. Oil, S8*/a'*38'i* . 

Old Man’s Head, with Tiara (1905), Indian 
ink.6V*"*4". 

Majorcan Woman (1905). Gouache and water¬ 
colour, 27’/t'* ilP/*'. 

The Tumblers (Irs Satfltari) (1905). Char¬ 
coal and gouache, 20"* 24", 

The Horse (1905). Indian ink. 8 "/b"* 10*/*'. 

Study for the Still-life with Death’s-head 
(1907). Wlier-colaur, gouache and pen¬ 
cil, 12*/*'* 9"/*". 

Study for Friendship' (1909). Wtter-colour 
and gouache, 24*/*'* 18*/*". 

Study for ‘Friendship’ (1908), Water-colour 
and gouache, 24*/*"* 18'/**. 

Small house and trees (1908). OH, 

367/1'* 29’/*'. 

Study for ’Three women’ (1909). Water-colour 
and gouache, 21'/*’* 18'/*'. 

Queen Itabeau (1909). Oil, 36*/*'x29’/i*. 

The Womatl with the Fan (1909). Oil, 

40’/*'* 32’/b'. 

Portrait of .Ambroisc Vbllard (1901). Oil, 
36*/*'* 26". 

The Oval Violin (1911-12). Oil, 22"* 18’/*". 


YUGOSLAVIA 

BELGRADE fNational Mmeum) 

Woman's Head. (About 1910.) OH. 23*/*"* 20*. 
Three Female Figures, in an tntefinr (1926). 
Pen. 11*/*** 15". 

Horieman (1923). Pen, 12 */b*X lO*/**. 





BOOKS ILLUSTRATED 
WITH ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS 
BY PICASSO 


1905 Aitdrt One dr>- 

poini. Vm ct Prose, Paris. 

S9II Mas Jacob, Saint Sfaiimf. 4 rfching?b. 
KnJinwdlcr, l^aris. 

|yl4 M. Jacob. Ijt 

rTchings iind aquarints. KahnweiBer^ 
ParDi, 

lUH M. Jacob, /.f turnti ji d^s. t)nc line- 
mgjaving. Publ. by ihe autliQr^ Paris. 

191B M. Jacob. Lr fdion^oi^iime-^ One etih- 
ioR, Ptibl, by I he ainhor, Paris, 

PJ19 Xr. Jnc:ob. Im ddfrnsi' dt Tnriugf. Onr 
liiie-eiiRravirL^H Pabl. by the authur. 
Pans. 

[^2] P;iiil Valery. Pftrtiitr. Orac 

liLhographic transfer. Paris. 

192^ J^irrrr Re^-rirly. Lraraif.^ df fhimirtr 
J clehini^. Xord-Sud* Paris. 

39^3 .-^iidrc Breton. Cimr dcHtfr. Orictlry- 

point. Publ, by the suthorp Pam. 

lU’Jti V^'a]^^lrI^a^ Geargn Pirarrs, dfishu. 
tJnc lithograph. £diL. drs Qi-iatre 
ChrmEnji, Pariji. 

I92B Chrbdati Zervos. Piiana. <£.uiTfj 
1920-1926. One eiehitiR. Lt^ C^ahien 
d’.Vrt, Paris, 

J 92b a ndrr Lr\T3 - Piffiasa, One 1 ithoR^rapli. 
Cres^ i^aris. 

1929 Lf Stttlsiih€Fii aiiiaif;,Tiiph£y \o. 21. (Jnr 
licbograpfi. An^^usic Blaizoi. Paris. 

lyilB F-iiRcnio d'Ors. Pabh Pumiif. One 
Jitho^ph, Chroniques dn Joinrp 
Paris. 

I9!l ] H. dc BaixaC. Ij chff-d''iruLTi imMinu. 
33 etcMci;^ and hT cfnlwiiigi by the 
artwi, wood engravings by .Atibern 
Vbhafdp Paris. 

19'2\ Ovid. Lf.i m/tammph^fs. 30 cichings. 
Skira, Lxatisanno, 

39,13 Triatan Taara_ L*Antrt/^it. ■One rich- 
illg. LeS Cahiers Librt^,. J^arts. 


[1134 AristCpphanrs. Lrahtrata. 0 ctcllitlpi^. 

Llitiiicd Edi lions Clnbn Ymk. 
39.14 F^rorgt'^i HuRnel. PrtUr nfidmhMir 

du Snrr^iisnv. fine etching. 
Gii Linns .Surr^istes, Pam. 

1934 Benjamiri Peret. t^frer^rf Its Jd^utS. 
One etehitig. ^ditLons HSurr^listes, 
Park. 

lyiki Pan] tliinrd- huTTf d'apptjL !i elrh- 
ings^ Eh CJahiers d'An, Paris. 

1936 Paul ^luard. i/t ,vniT Jrftilfi. One 

etching. C.Li.xM.., Paris. 

1917 Pabln Picasso. ^V^^rFi^H y mr'prfka rfr 

Pranrn, 2 large atpuitirit platH, each 
cnntaiihng 9 semes tjf the S|jaE]ish 
civil war. Pam. 

Luc DecaiEiii-Tt. iJhtdutttff pri.mtf 
rinfinrif ifi rja^ii fit. One etching. 
SnntH, Parih. 

39jKi Paul Llimrd. Safidarit/. One rlching^ 
G.L.M., Paris. 

r93f? i in 'Trh/rudwatptif. With 

te^clatay Laitgcr, Claudel and V'alery. 
One lino-cni. Ptibl. by 0^5 Anktrs 
TchrircwEnvaqoeji, PariFi. 

HHHJ a. Breton. d^ rfnimaur noir^ 

One etching. Le Sagittaire, Paris. 
1040 llta?.d. .4j^f. 6 engravings. Pnbl. by 
die author, Paris. 

1930 Pierre MabiHt- Lr tmr^fir du .\frrn?it^ 
ff'ujc. One riching,. l^e Sagillairr^ 
Paris. 

UH3 Paul ttuard. dti 'IAitf imifti\ 

15 matiutfcripi copirt, each of 20 
pagcA> aivd each page ill use rated with 
ariginal drawings by Pinivsn- Pubt. 
bv- the audior, Pariv. 

1942 thilIbrt. Huiidrf 3 ] aqnatin ts. 

Fabian E^ Piirk. 

G- Hugriet. .Srprf-i Eiu/oir^ 4 engraving.^. 
Hr>b<Tt-J. Code!, Paris. 



1943 G. HLinnet. La chhrfzfimiU. B cngrav- 
irigs. Robcn-J, Godrt, parU- 

1944 Robcn Dcsnos. Crntre^r C)nr ctciamg. 
Lirs Trois GoUincSp Geneva. 

I94B P. filliard. An altemaiui. 

One ctrbing, lid it, de Puiii. 

1945 RefH^ Char, Xr aarn niaUrc. 

One dr> -pnint, Jose Cnrd^ Paris. 

]947 A, ClrizR and MctiJn^en Dn 

Cnbimv. One etching. Fani. 

L947 Petrarch, ('^mq somieis. One etching;. 
£diL, la FofiLainc de VautluSe^, 
Paris. 

19-17 Rarnun RcvcnlCis^ Uor iotiUi^ 4 etch- 

inga. .Mbur, Farls-BarcrluiiEl. 

1947 Kamdn Reventds. aOti^s. French 

cdn. 4 new etdlifigs. Albor^ Paris. 

!94h GongOra. nrrgl pohriti'. 41 elL'hillg&. 
witli the Spanisli text engraved by the 
arlisl. ‘Lei grandi Perntrei modemei 
et le LivTe% Paris. 

15:H8 Jliazd. E^rritti, 6 etchings. Puhl. by 
the autiior^ Parb. 

194b Ivan GDran Kovaric. La/nne mm- 
mHJT^.One dry-pomt. La BibliaLLcqtie 
Ijan^abej Paris. 

1948 P. ReVendy, Le ihani dry mntli. 126 
Ijiliograpijs. Teriade^ Piirbs. 

,1949 Ivan GaL]. Ipktfoa^a. £dit. 

*H^bph^Tes‘, Paris. 


11^49 [iiazd. Fe^sk ikmols ine&ftnm, 2 lithjo- 
graphs and 3 dr\^-point. Ptib], by the 
aathor, Paris, 

1949 Prosper Mentn^re, Cartaerir 38 line- 
engravlngE and 4 aquatints, ‘lai 
Blblioth^que frarn^aKc'j Parifi, 

3949 .‘^ime Claire. Corps pefdn. 32 engrav¬ 
ings, Fragi'ance, Paris. 

1950 Robert J. Godet. du sokiL One 
etcliiiig and one dn. -point. Pnhl, by 
the author^ Paris. 

1950 TrbLan Tzara. De tn/tmirf fFhafomt^* 
9 iithographs. Bordas, Paris. 

1951 Paul fiiuard. Lt iiat^ df ia Pm-w 29 

drawings and 1 lithogiaph. PubI, by 
Le Cercle Paris. 

J95I Valentine Penrose. Xlwrn i7fj Fmi- 
One etclujig. Les Pas Perdus, 

Paris. 

195? Adrian de MohIlic. La 3 b 

dr!. -poinls. ‘Degre 4l\ Parts. 

1953 Maurice Toesca. cntriis 

6 line-engravings. FlanimarioiiT 
Paris. 

1954 Boris lCcH:hno and \jELria Ln2. Lf 
Bailet One cnlnared lithugraph. 
Hac'hette, Paris. 

1954 Claude Rny. I 41 Gttfrrf fi la Patw One 
lllhotgraph, PubL bv Crrcled".Ari. 
Paris. 






CHRONOLOGICAL LIST 
OF PRINCIPAL WORKS 


ll'hilf ii is hardly to stress' ih^ qf this iisi^ a-kkh 

gives 261 works by ihi m tist mmhtgjrom 1S^J4 lo J93J, die reasons for 
oiir cimce must hr made clt'ar. As thr iifle shows^ the main vporks out 
aj F!fasso\’( immensf oatptif hnva b^en sekctrdj duf regard bring paid to the 
need for ahsohtr fontinuity in su^h a summan'* J\erdless h say, /he reader 
wHlJind here all time emrases whkh have beefi analysed or mmtio/irJ in 
the text {apart from those aiready reprodated] in a ehromhgkal order 
aflau'ifig easy rrfeTence- The sub-tiiles are arranged in the falioj^iing 
seqnenee: year; title of work; place of origin; exact date where possible: 
mediam; dimensions [with the height always gk-en before ihr widths as in 
the lext]. 






tvantkiTi- Li C^nma- 
EtuH-, 


Eariv IB-9i, r?irtraj[ offt Msf, 
Lutanlfiil. Oil. 


m? n], Arris's Oil, 



i9(JI. Dining i^mi iLrt Si.iUyrtiFik!'- 
Pjirw, Oii. LBf ■ J»4|. 


















lUtl [, |''4f¥n'il'j r^FiL 

13- 71' 


IttOl. CliinLl wilh J*iiru. 

Oil, isnr - aii-. 


I ML. Itie TuUel, Parii LIkI dc Olicby'i-r 

on. - 24 r- 





Il^h”! 1 r Ciia^a^TP f *idiiUrL PariL 

c>]k.-ly;- 


iWl „ ^'l■^i^■^lLllv. Uil, 

■ ^r. 


IWl. -Sdlf-pioriTaLL Koiriii. C5iL, 

3Si"k3Ji'. 



IMI, 1 ^: Bixk SplMrlts.s IWi. Wuivwh in pk |!nr- JUfi'diiNL*. 

p#rb I AujuHkfi Oil, Jifr .i? ar x M-r. 


1^102. T]»^ Ttppitr. BAErrhiibi.. 
Ol, 32'' 'IV. 






















IiionbiiTj 

lUnrckiELi. Oil. 


Clok-ffW B.i>i»ifL|.. Btarc«]una. 
lyil 24' r. 


t:£U 3 r .^V^L »i-nAJMiEz dc iatii. 

Ilir<:duiiii. OdL 2 ^ir -iJlV 




imrA. Falk hv tbf ScL 
Bjtrcdionii^ Oil Ob iwaad, 42' H JS"-^ 



J90S. EEtuvrlafUL, 



15Q1, Tli^ OUn™-. butr.f.l^ 
OK, J&j'. 





















3 W13. Ftijc EimbjiH'r*-, BjutfJqeul 
P iLsIcI on fttnUHMxd. aaj" 


jyiM-. lVKnrp4T J^biie ^□.bajin. 
ICkrtrJuiLa. til], L9I''' ■ |p.'. 


IW14, llf'pff of j wrumiua. PiiJU- 
Cj><ktudliie mi rardboo^^, | >. ] 2'^ 






1901, !%£ Afxor, Him ilViiJLerJii 
Oil^ 


t 


IHH. ThE wfib a. |£||J[, 

Parit, Oil. Mr ■ 3^r. 


JWa, P«phily Df Acn:iL3id< uinh i 

Pelth. Gou^Hii^orj rjuilbaani, 
4ir«i:3icr. 


























1005. Arlr(f4n-t3 wilh s. ruix. 

Ijkiuadie □□ didhruy'd^ ■l|3'' V 


l¥Kb, IVtM^ lii-A-wirii ttfT Hair. 
P'iriiL (jkjiajudiE' HI, czudbcajd, 
'I\yx]9i% 


tiirL widi a lliukrt *J 
PflHs- OiIh ^ 




















?saU*d Youch |jCAi|[ttit u Hurw. 


J yOD-b, The Cj^i-rTurt, 03. 

Tirx^y'. 


I"K)€. W’umAn with ■ LtmT. IjoinL 
15wiJiijnw)j CJal, +ir K 30“. 



t9(l+ii. FcmAiiile Olivbrr, ikiMil 
(Jiurmaicr^. QD, 44^ X 



IIHfi, rprrlnwS*^ S-if m, Pfl.ri| 
(.^iJlLunn' a OU, 



IW. PtinJ^n 4!iftlK; Arii^i. Pitrii 
(AiJitnrmV. OU, Sti" J<2B’. 




























194jO, Ti¥ij Uuibr WumcEL Fclth. 

C3L, WJ-jrmg". 


IW7. un. Taljle, Pilhi 

iliuiiLmrTl. OI(, 3 *?!' - 


IliUfJj ‘llte *^311; A'-I^tiuik (Jafira-’'. 
I SummEr^. [JU. tifiTM 40* 


IFWIT. Nudr %»ilh a Tia^^eI. fhirti 

iVTumvf. tMl, +fi3'x53i". 


I^KlTa ihirtraJl ul* SiaA JuvIj. Pa-Tex- 

rir.i-.pf 


3 U'^raiJlL V- illl A FaJ3~ 

' Suinrner>i LI J, J' ‘■‘ ■W^'- 








IHin a Ganjcfi- L^Ruc^ 
iJn^bou (AiiCLithriK nil, k-ZY- 



SM^4lt^ NikIc. OJ, 




190B. 'Ntidft in a F^rcil, Paria 

OVipIcrS, Oil, 


JIMS'/. The F*i-(Otv. }|ur!4 tJi- Eh.Es* 
! Suamnei). 13^ !i I i” > 


IWfl. Stdhlifc with Lum-n. ^Ht^ 

mi'xDl'. 


1409. fDOjalt ar EHnaiiLlir-. linrui 
a# Dprn i.iiimht»^Fl. 011 2-1 r ■■ iNr. 



















ism. Wiiiiun a MiitJuabM. 

Pari* ! SLiinnKr;i. OU, SSi' X 29 j;'. 


I Dull. l|V^i*;rt*ii l|i Crnn. Parb 
IWinwj!. UU.-Kr .mr. 


LEtl-D. tj-irl VhiilL ij MiUidlriliijr. Pjifb. 

Oil. ^}r 


iSprinEr:-. ’tJil. -^T 


li^Jli. tErrui tt^latiwii'illrri t'ari* 

<Au[Minti:. Oil. -Hi' - 


l I. rill* JiLnjHlDliiii^'pliiyri-. r^ru- 
rl 4 priii«l. Oil. 


11. TEip Aincwdion'plavw. f>tn 

i!^!^L|ciu.Ticr^. Oilp 53" X 


IQ] ]. H>linaJ1 liJlIl ■ i'. iiiirn r 
jo^lie). I^rij {Wkun-i. Clil, liHT. 


IQl:i C.::uuul1£u S^irJE-jATXiua. p^rb 

■'s^m^i.oii, i3r-ar. 

















ims, tik rjcsii^ oil 

24- ^f^S^ 


S!H2. .\ ^iJuvTNir Irijfn Havir. 
V^nt. I .\u]]iiiiit). HlL j:ir - :3ir- 


L^i|± 'llic LLiilr V’iuLLik. (Wii 
ilVusErrl. fUL, ir lt>J% 





yiisllii 4ikt BiJwJ uf rruJl. Parl^ 

l(\Vjhlc-r!. C.iuminri|i FmiXT llulI 
r4*^i:ifL Ifi* X 30'. 


Ttif Ifrinlf^ i.if S4vr_ Tarii 
i Win^rl ^ 'LiuninmJ paprr. 2 U^l 


] !l L3~ 13-. \'iiilin llAEiminq im tbr 

U'all. S-urn. Oil. 2 d" 20 ". 












^%H>nLin in m Shifi. in su 
j\jmdLnJr. J*aria I^Vlnlrr!i. Oil. 

39r. 


I' 114 . -nirr CiHn l-j-klW. hiirlk Oil. 

4 ar ^ y^r- 


ID] 4 . '!\ 1 ^ .SrookiDR. P^rii- Oil 

Lui canvyp -i^ipli jjiiuirnnl diitti. 

isi* n isr. 


I'.'<t4^ H»d. tfciiinmini pmpei-. 

i7i- lir. 


! !^ I +. rta\-sUi-*«rd« 

LiLtiE.kr j^vd Ddi^'t. PtiriL Oil. 

nr . |t,l \ 


Lem Si ^I'ki^bi 111 a 
ISjJFin^l.O]], 112^':^ 216'. 


1^1 ii, Uinlar imd BottEr. Pxrii 
{^UniT!. Oil B-rwi |»lliP^4 

cai r.3rjva3| IS-g'' ^1^- 


1913. .\i ilw! "Itin P^rip- 

C}if ojtd pnimnu^l iKiprr Mn. 
f'jj Ijlioani, iyi' y ] 5 ^“^. 


L^J 13 . VJuLiu Aiid GJixu. PariK 
Oil V 2ii\ 


















IfWlJjJl 4ir a (jbr]. witb Grrmi 
BurI l-s round. AvifFKm •fSinriHicrr. 

^LS'. 


I1fl4. ]Jii:i-, iHms. tfcyllk Bum, Hai-kHiUih. Pujh. OU* 

V hI l liis-rard, Pariiu 727 " .• 42 '_ 

ihL 




jMh.|i wILh u. l£i3iA-'lrr HiJl leacni 

Ffi un j4jmnhair, Pi^rjA- f^i]. 

.Mr ‘ 


I1&I7. dlkl wcLh m 

ISrrUibo;, Roinr. 

£>n. 70rxT0r. 























IUI7. DnDp-curt3.Lii fpr IVrsiifp 
{Piuh^. Ofcl- 


J^H7. 

ruEi. +ir ^ 1^. 


h^rlnHun wich rdialiiiifr, f^jns 

n3t. 4^r..-32i^ 


I 918 r -S^itird Pici-EQi- Puid. fill, 

iwr - '2'Mr 


JUEIL V KjJEjv-tJB^Tfr. CJiJ, 


^tll-i^liEr fin a C!hf$r ^ riraMh'CT^ 
?Ani, DU, aai' ... 44K*. 


1917. CUtar. Oil, ^ 'IV. 


19]tj. Unn- niva DeL 
















1919 . RiE|lJi 4 > t>WiHitjriLd-l 2 iiilr_ 

OiL46rxm\', 



J5)3lJ. The Stluilripirtr, Purlin 
Pii*c^[. 42*.j- 



1.^120^ Thr BaiJifl-. PnjUr 
Ciouarhi^. Ilir^ Jir. 


IKD. Thire H'^icn fiatbcn, J u^n- 
les-Plui. DU un wmsJ, 32|' K-KT. 
■'WrapKlv djwJ l^) 




ItrJU. Tmq NikIitl Krii, 

ON. 78' 


lyfil. Vfun AHil Fari* 

ifl Apnl j. pMtri. -I ir .< 2&i'. 



SU2J. Uii Tt i f , Pi.dipt'c aiid rruife-d.H]L 
v&jh 1 lii April!, OH. «r x3*iV 



iR2 l. Girl Iel ■ IfeUo^t- Piirhi 
£IG .\Ewi|J, R*a(d.424*xaO'. 



Iift 21 , Fokw Wiiiucn JBial 3 ir.Hv, 
T^^llpera. an wrmfii, 'i" x b'*. 




























I>5>41L TlitW V'^'ijmrhi TLl JiE Ft»iiita.JiL 

rnnlariorEilrAU ^Sujiiifi£ri. 


(521, Tlir TtiiTE- MiiHcum. FomLniJi^ 

\i\^i 2 ■ isLimmEr:., on. 7!ir. 

(Philadftfihia Mumim lof .-Xrlj 
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till 


udid. C'luld. OQ 


I 


> 



IU2J. ITie li^nriiis- t>i!. 36" . 



I liifldL NkiL|4iff wiili GuiUr^ 
33r>^S^ 




























F»h on a N'rHipOipM'. Dinarirt. 

o€i, m ’' ] 5 r« 


1 ^, SiiMhcr MAvh ailU. 



192^ ’rbr l^likLn- ^alvEuk* in 

frOituine-. Park, nil. 


IS23. H[irl™-iiiii whU ULaipai H^iirk. 

m, 


t'auti iIm AniMk iikjii. A^l 
Tm, on i DoriM'. 





























iMHL, PiAuE, Af^l 

tk.^ chi. 5r - aar*. 


Tbt .Kruix'k Sens, Aiicd TJirw. in 
HaH^iiiu''i- tL^mtuEDE. (JlI, a :}|1^', 




i* 
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I1>24. MwsduluiE aciHI EjiLiiar, or Tlir 0 [?eii 

^Viiiihm. PLta^ Oil, HOJ", 


I [^2''l. HaH^uiti with a. UuJiJir, 
UiL. 52' W\\ 






I !i 24 . Thr Tal*kc|nchr [Dtceirilirr.S 
Oil. sfliv^sir/ 


















JU'il. SliTiurv- C3f], 53" K 


1935. S^rUHit with Ri.jpik of IVane. 
CJil. mi* X 52". 





















TTir K^iicilcr UmI bn Ikiudrl. 
Oil HNr EffiT. 


I'w-n- Wamen it i WEdiL^vi.-. 

nq. my-^sr. 





























1427+ HrihHrquin a. r’hiiliJj UU 

22-^ jsr. 


m7-&. -Hu: Jacudj.,. Oil, tiO'x SS". 




Iiria. WcmLU] Bdifiei-. DinEud 

Qfl, 


Dinocil 

14 Aug^j^t], tJil, 14 ’aSI:-. 



14^11, ISacbrdi (in iIme BkiicH. 

iJiNiLnl (JZ Aunfuiij. Cll, 









































I93H_ Playlatp Ball, ffljjunl (19 
Aaifuu). oeIh TS“xi:;r, 


Wunbrci BinhiMr witb a Hull 
PifLHhi AuxuiL}. on, 


V/1&. FulUhrn^ih NuJd UU 




I UlS. Woman In * Rr^J Artllrlttir. 

01K2e'xi]i". 



!^, LlCvipi tw a ^^^MIl^IlEnt: 
^\urai]n=';ft I5il, Zli" x aH'", 


























1930. TliE- PiUUI:>Fr. JanLLBEi'.. i 
Oil Oil 2(r ^ 2i\\ 


Pr:^l. Ju^'AEid et^wL or Ifriur, 

i;^:; Frlaruuf).) Oil, f^'r ■ &♦?'. 





















ISlU, TT-ir Puriai. 

ii£ Man-h.! nn, i^r ■ 


E!.! 32., ^Vurrum in qd .^mcJLuir; Tlijr Df i^rii. 

Ptiri* (2i ^rnHHT..i on. Sr V 


VuuriF; tVufnau wiiJi ti 

]'iiri4 <H ^^;^Tt■h!. Oil. ii4' ^ jl2'. 


I'3^2. Cirt wllh a UnJijr. 1 10 Jujiiiairv.' 


l*KS2. \,V4smjiiL ^-Uli ti. FJiJiyrr. 
• III Apdi.i on. iij" 52'. 


l!^3jL hfciLJiiitHait WunuEi, I ><1 m^iiJ 
Hj]ik|iri, 5r ii4r. 






















I.y32. NiuJe with Sculphio-’ii Tlirj»- 
mljPr. Oil. 134!' ir. 


Tht Linr^ OR. 
.Tej'v-inir 



Nude‘ wiiJi. k OiU 



1932. Thr Oi1, 

u’' Kr 



iyi4. Tvii'c- lljfl’f, RiradJnE. Bidufirkulj? 
I2fl Mindil. {Jifc. 3fir -- 
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t 



IfiErrinr wiEh liirl Or#wkj||£, 
Pjiri* 112 tVbnia£>^. 

Oil. hTxJjy. 



Jliilj. Clfl RtwIidiSL Oil BLnd Ripaliii, 




3 y^. Pi4ltah rpf AtLlr Dura. 
UiULU|'M2ir. 


lilS'pL S^ofnan &ia£«i nm slf^c- Ik-afh. 

(Ifl Fr-hr^iLftjy,] Ol] eif>i>i i:hiiruial.. 51^'' X 64|V 





W-wsMii!. J-loklmir ■ Piuiuajt Ptif* .M^iar. 

Boui. Oil BlLil L^tii, KT x SB J", Oil. M 


I 9 JT. Bnau un Efcl? SIhUt?. JUiitlJ™- 
PUh AueiuL). UkL, 
































] y W. Vt'cinan Wnurnif a. flai. 
^7 Aprih.: Qi3, :iJ!i'x2i|:", 


Sy^y. Chai w3Lh nf 122 April 1 

op. aars-ig'. 


Srju^l Wqitnan. IVcariiitf A IlaC. 
tSO Xu\ nnlinr.] < >JL. 3&" y 24t'. 
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J L^3y_ W-Dniftfi. DrcMitJi; hrr Mair. 
I ill LhtcfJiiJarir;i- 
IrtHuirJst^, IttJ" ■-■ J5J 



ilHO. SfaEpil. Wuraaji wLchi i n 
a^fkY.fSl April.] Oil. 


l*Milj. NijiJt, DnfHjnkir Jirrr Hair, 
lulaccd 6 MurcL tiui; rtpiUiutil, 

in juirrfs^, nn. sr - je-r- 



Erj-IL 


ISi^-KJ'. t<Hi^?T>^ljL Kjci\'ui rUT I.. 

Oil, 



] LJ4J. Stf-jnm! UViihan with lliut ik»ijjci^, 
Pam Itt JuEie-, fjii, 3^1' ^ 1£4‘. 



I I'W-I, f-nnuiit i>f Xuah KJiujtI. P^irci 

' (I'i Auisnacl. tIJ, r . 24'. 

! 


IM41 j SciiLriJ ’^N ojnan wLiJi u. 

Parii. nu. sirxsw^ 


ItM], %V<«iiiafii Purit 

'^S+tYifnibtrj. (Jih ill' .v ial'. 

















r- 



!W!i. Rjcctaiio^ wiilii ^tluaician: ihr. 

AuFwlr. P-.\\n i4 Mnv). ■LHi. TB'x 


I^Z, SLaULTe vtiih PtfffCMv, pAt\i, 
Oil, « M*. 
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1942, SriLi-]it wi(H WiiriLan'i Oi, 

fsjh- QIIk -to- ■;S 2 r- 




L WomM in. h VV'lrk?r CDsiiff, 
Fftris- 124 ■iiecH(cnLbeT''|. 

QiE, rt- K S'^r. 



1913, ^\uh]an'j Hum wliti Yr-IJi ii»* 
^Mfccc, Park. CimunKi jiafs^r, 26' «. IffT. 


The-■Rrtckilufi'chnir,. I%ri4, 
OU, & 4 (- ^ 5 T. 



I94lj SnErd WomaEi tn SEiJi^. Furii.. 

DO, 5 a'>{ J 8 (V 


























Drath’-s- Hrad 

ani Lfrki. OiU 321' - 4^-. 


-. I J CfOiUacIlE;, 134* > 


■T’utriiTaJ. rilL Ji^JV 

Ci«iiAfU^. 2Ui' ■*= Sti'- 
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I 

I JlWii. 'Jive Faiici iu |Vi|il< TiyJsLi. 

I Arlibec (3 S^^ji^dirrk RiTMiJiii 

I Lih papcF, 



ilHb. I'aur PljyiiLj; Kipn. 

AiLliLm [J4 t liipuJiiL 

PUUCF, 


lU+lk JS^a-^irchiiia, .\i!iiiba CJriiifcic-rjl. 
Ki|>Ei|in on pawr. 
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I 



111*415. Fjipii linyini}: Ihr FEuce- 
.4511 jian ^Auluniii|i. C*i| oN 
htin^r^DcniMsc, | iXk' a 40’'. 


llHiS. Yirtiiiy F^ulii tiDTiciliq'.. 
■WiiPl>n (Airluoinji (.]>ii mi 
hbm^etn#'Dl. 


OmtiiLir wdili Tridjriji. 
.4i5hLbn -fAuicuvtaijk tli| ^aIi 
( jbfiiH'rmrtil ^ IW' - ■Kt'^ 





liyW. .SuU-fllc Wetb Wniffr-Nmrhm., 
Aniib^ (AiitumriJ. Oil on Dh'i^^n>d- 
3ir nr jyr. 


I ^4)-. SliU-njifr ia-5i3i Fub, Ff 

itid liwpr. I,AuliUtiii f. Uil 

Mi niptiiHcemmln W* A JUF''. 
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[9-Hi. Lfl JuM dr Vn-T ^4 i FiaCurnJ 

Srtnr. (AilCliciin]. CJi] im 

RLrcMMCmnit^ 40" 3 pC UNI", 



ly-Hi. U^l cHr| ji CJiair, ih-tcb 
mrhiiM. .Vtiiiba ^i-Wtiiiiini). Oil □□ 
■pJvwcwjrt, 3-2' :r. sir. 
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JthHS. 'I Jm KEithtiiL Oil. 70'y HKT, 



I 94fl. Uttude, Pka»''9- Son, Aficii 
ManillijL, in hla doL 
CJl!. 



im in Puluh 

CotHtmc. Oil, 4 * 53 " X 30 - 



] &4H. WurnLan, OiIj 

iti|':.. 



I94B. LDfaster aj»d ftjiilt, (K LhrMnhfr-J 

Oil*2[rxZ4r, 





Suibrd WohLajL Piu-ii 

m Oil 40'^^ 


1950 . CEiiuir liisJ Paluran. \>llrtiirb. 
L #3 Jai:uarv}- -tJU aiid RifniJcn an 
pEi.-wai>,|, 4li|' X'35|' 


IWilJ. HLnfcrt- l^iid'Kapr. VaFlaurii 
\'i^ a«einber]i. cij, qyr- 




































1951. PaN-hoi. VdLaiuiiJT II1UUT.-3. 1951 . ScnpLIiig OuenFwv*. Vallauru 

DJ. Ill* Kfii . mjjmun.t^^.O\Lil4~s.29\\ 



VJ5 ], Ukr Jv^i*ftPi MaHacT«_ VAllaktris- 
{10 jHiiuBrv>. OU cnj nlw-VTOrfh 
4^- y @4V 



ISIS. rulEipi^K, .^ilecp. V^iltuLirm 
Oil on li|>-ATood. ■' 



1932. €kmi\ Hiu». PoFsk iliJ 

^^Ukillc. Oiln 3}rK43i'. 



MrtlttEnranftsn Ijndirppf, 
V fllldiLitii j ID Scpii-inbefj, R.ipulm 
mv IlOraJ, '^2l~ x W*. 
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1953 , Ttr VaJldqria, 

Oil an isorei^ sr X 


LS^5a. Purij^it Df i-leWee |'□JnIlt^^jcI, 

Ul3 OlDI^ Rijxdua ETI3 pL>'W0Od 


1953. SraEed t i [ MjnzLI 

Oil, JBr M IsV, ^ 









I 

I 



1953 . W-opiin in ^ AnncJtBJr. 

Chi,«rx?91^ 



1953. Wllji lied [tar^ittTniincL 

Kipoili n Lid p];J 2 |' >t + 0 ^^ 



1914. r^ntuLl of Sii tvMtK^ fn m ■Green 
AftEiciiflir. VjdJimriL OlJ, x 26\ 



19 . 54 . Pi^rUaJi of SyJvelte. \’«Jlnijidi 
Oa, 44*" X 5^'. 



19^5. The Alf^rinn 'HiV^JJtJe3l 
114 yebf Li 4 rvJ, Oil, 451 " X Wt'. 
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